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as well as a specific use for every wood—and it 
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Senne Features of the Lumber Price 


Problem 


Prof. Wilson Compton, economist for the Federal Trade 
Commission, occupies sixteen pages in the September 
American Economic Review in an imteresting discussion 
of ‘‘The Price Problem in the Lumber Industry.’’ One 
learns from his article that in the June number of that 
publication appeared a similarly extended study of ‘‘ De- 
terminants of Lumber Prices,’’? by Prof. G. A. Stephens, 
which was in substance a review of Prof. Compton’s book, 
‘“*The Organization of the Lumber Industry,’’ published 
last year by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Professor 
Stephens, however, in his discussion of the text of this 
remarkable book offered some general observations on 
conditions in the lumber industry that did not show en- 
tire familiarity’ with the actual facts, and the recent 
contribution by Professor Compton is intended to correct 
some of the errors into which the reviewer had fallen. 

The trend of prices is very interestingly reviewed and 
includes a comparison of the trend of general prices as 
adapted from the index of relative prices issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Taking the general prices 
in 1907 as a basis of 100, their average for 1908 was 
97.8; for 1913, 106.7; for 1915, 107.5; for 1916, 182.8. 

Lumber prices for the second quarter of 1908 showed 
a much greater decline than the decline of. 2.2 in general 
prices. Southern yellow pine had dropped to 58.0; North 
Carolina pine to 88.1; Douglas fir to 77.3; hemlock to 
77.2. The two woods that had best maintained their price 
levels were northern pine, 94.6, and cypress, 89.2. Cypress, 
however, remained below the 1907 level during 1913 and 
1915; its average price for 1916 was not available for 
the purposes of this table. While in 1916 general prices 
had advanced nearly 33 percent over 1907, none of the 
eight species of lumber here tabulated had made any such 
advanee, The largest advance had been made in North 
Carolina pine, 15.8 percent, and the second largest in 
western white pine, 19.7 percent. Both Douglas fir and 
western yellow pine were actually lower in 1916 than for 
the first three quarters of 1907. 





The writer also points out that general commodity 
prices were approximately on the same level as in 1860, 
but that average mill prices of lumber had increased 
during this forty years more than 150 percent; also, the 
average distance of the mills from the markets had con- 
siderably increased. During the period, also, from 1890 
to 1907, general prices increased 14.6 percent and lumber 
prices 94 percent, and lumber manufacture had also 
further receded from its markets. During the ten years 
since 1907, however, the proportion of lumber production 
in the different regions, North, East, South and West, 
had remained practically constant as far as the soft 
woods were concerned, and lumber prices had failed to 
maintain their relation to the general prices of all com- 
modities. 

In reviewing the reasons for this situation Professor 
Compton in his contribution covers ground that has 
been thoroly discussed during recent months. He points 
out that the lumberman is necessarily sharing, in the 
cost of his supplies, in the general advance of other com- 
modities. He must pay more for them and also for labor, 
but has not been able to get this advance in the price of 
his manufactured product. The price of stumpage has 
necessarily suffered from this situation, and during the 
latter part of this decade there have been actual declines 
in the value of timber in place of the steady advance 
of previous years. The fact, therefore, that timber will 
no longer pay its carrying charges has forced it upon 
the manufacturing market and has tended to maintain 
overproduction, and the writer shows how an overproduc 
tion of a comparatively small percentage is sufficient to 
cause a material drop in the market price because of the 
inelastic character of the demand for lumber in general, 
which he fully explains. 

The writer states that the substitution of other materials 
is in part responsible for the failure of lumber during 
the last ten years to keep pace. with other materials, 
altho he frankly says that the increasing cost of lumber 
during the period prior to 1907 was no doubt the cause 
in large measure that brought about a considerable part 
ot this substitution. 





Fostering the Desire for Homes Promo- 
tion Work That Will Pay 


That the suggestion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
future business for the lumber trade could be assured 
by inducing employees in all lines of endeavor, especially 
in industrial plants, thru building and loan associations 
or other systematic saving plans, to lay aside a portion 
of their earnings for the purpose of building homes has 
struck a responsive chord in all branches of the industry 
is shown by the letters of commendation that have poured 
in from all sides, some of which were printed last week, 
others being published in this issue. 

There is not a liver question before the lumber trade 
today, and that the annual conventions of the lumber 
associations during the coming winter will have this for 
one of the important subjects for discussion is certain. 

In this connection, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes 
pleasure in publishing this week, on pages 40 and 41, a 
story of the Buy-a-Home Campaign that has been so suc- 
cessfully conducted at Gary, Ind., where thousands of 
men are employed at high wages. This campaign has in 
a large measure checked an orgy of foolish spending that 
resulted from steady employment at the highest wages 
ever known, and now many employees are buying homes 
and others are systematically saving for future homes. 
What has been done in Gary may be done in every indus- 
trial center and, to a more or less degree, can be done in 
any city or town if the proper effort be made. 

The fostering of the desire for a home that is latent 
in every man’s bosom is a work that will pay big returns 
on the investment, and more than ever is the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN convineed that the lumber associations could 
do no more valuable work for the trade they represent 
than to employ qualified men to preach and teach the 
doctrine of more homes and better homes thruout the 
country and to codperate with the dealers everywhere in 
organizing building and loan associations or other sys- 
tematic saving plans and thus making it possible for any 
man, no matter how humble his station or how limited 
his income, eventually to own and occupy a home. This 
is promotion and trade extension work that will be of 
real value and is an aim in which all lumbermen may 
join with the assurance that the money expended and 
the work done will be for the general good and not for 
that of any particular part of the industry. : 

Already this idea is bearing fruit and in some sections 
lumbermen are entering into this kind of work without 
waiting for a national movement. Notably is this true at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where, as may be noted from a letter on 
page 41 of this issue, the lumbermen thru their local 
association have launched an advertising campaign on 
general lines caleulated to create the desire for homes, 
and to provide the means for fulfilling this desire have 
organized a building and loan association. This is a move 


in the right direction and Pittsburgh lumbermen 4re set- 
ting a splendid example that other cities would do well 
to follow. 

This question of promoting the desire for homes and 
providing channels thru which this desire may be at- 
tained is one of the biggest things now before the lumber 
trade and no doubt will be the subject of considerable 
discussion at the conference to be held in Chicago next 
week of representatives of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, its affiliated associations and the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

While it is true that the cost of living is high, that 
economies of every kind are necessary and that it is 
vitally imperative that the people aid in financing the 
war, these considerations should not interfere in any way 
with the work suggested, but rather should be an aid 
to its successful prosecution—for every family must 
have an abiding place and the greater number who have 
‘*homes’’ the higher will be our standards of citizenship 
and the sounder and stronger will be the foundations 
of our national prosperity. 
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The Substitution of Other Materials for 
Wood 


‘‘The marketing of substitutes has in most cases 
been more aggressive and more efficiently directed in all 
of its numerous bearings than that of lumber and other 
older wood products. Organized advertising, in the lum- 
ber industry conspicuous mainly by its absence from all 
channels reaching the ultimate consumer, has, in many 
competing industries, fully kept pace with general Ameri- 
can advertising development and in itself has made pos- 
sible the growing utilization of a long list of substitutes. 
For substitutes advertising has been necessary in order 
to secure ‘a place in the sun’ while the sponsors of many 
forms of wood have rested too securely in the belief that 
their product would continue to be necessities which could 
be depended upon to sell themselves without special effort. 

‘“In their efforts to create new fields and to enter 
fields already occupied the substitute industries have been 
compelled to offer increased service in the form of ex- 
act data regarding the properties of their materials. 
Some of these industries have, therefore, expended large 
sums in scientific study of properties and processes and 
the best methods of utilization, and in attempts to im- 
prove the quality of their products. These have led to 
handbooks of exact information in convenient form and 
vouched for by accepted authorities, to detailed instruc- 
tions concerning the use of the materials by trained as 
well as untrained men, to exact specifications, to the gen- 
eral standardization of manufacture to comply with these 
specifications, and to the formulation of procedure for 
requiring all manufacturers to conform to the standards 
established. 

‘“«For lumber and other wood products similar informa- 
tion has been comparatively lacking, and only now is being 
supplied by Government agencies as much as or more than 
by the industries concerned. For lumber, to begin with, 
there is not even uniformity in the names of different 
varieties of timber, and lumber grades and specifications 
are rarely understood outside of the industry. Milling 
specifications vary from one time to another, and between 
regions, and in part are imperfectly developed. Means 
have been provided in only a part of the industry to in- 
sure that lumber deliveries to purchasers are in accordance 
with the grades and specifications ordered, and to adjust 
differences between dealer and purchaser. For the rest, 
the purchaser must rely upon his own ability to secure 
what he specifies, or as a last resort appeal to the courts. 

‘¢The entire situation in these respects has been a potent 
eause of substitution. Realization of the situation in the 
lumber industry has not kept pace with changing condi- 
tions. Much greater centralization in the industries 
producing many of the substitutes than in that produc- 
ing lumber has unquestionably had its bearing upon the 
aggressive and consistent marketing of their products.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has in the above adopted as 
an editorial utterance the words of Rolf Thelen, Engineer 
in Forest Products of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., and the extract is taken from the intro- 
ductory portion of his very interesting report upon this 
subject, which was a part of the investigation of the 
Federal Trade Commission and of the Forest Service into 
conditions within the lumber industry, and is now for the 
first time made available to the general public. 

This extract is given, however, merely as a sample, 
which is not indicative of the masterly grasp of the whole 
subject that is shown in this report. It reviews not merely 
the reasons for substitution, but its extent and character. 
It starts at the outset with the modest statement that 
obviously the whole problem can not be covered, but the 
author in his extensive research into the subject has 
managed to gather together a vast mass of information, 
thoroly indicative of what the most complete census 
would be apt to reveal. 

The report is illustrated with charts showing the rela- 
tive trend in prices of lumber, brick, cements, structural 
iron and general prices for twenty-five years ending 1915; 
also other charts showing (in part) the consumption of 
building brick, of iron and steel structural shapes, natural 
and Portland cement, of clay building materials and of 
cut and wire nails. There is also a graphic study of 
building permits in twenty of the larger cities of the 
country. And the increasing use of metal trim and metal 
furniture is graphically shown by another diagram. 

The report is largely given up to substitution in build- 
ing construction, but other uses are also considered, such 
as boxes, freight cars, furniture, vehicles, ships, silos, 
wind mills, cooperage etc. On the other hand there are 
certain lines of wood utilization that are growing, such 
as wooden stave pipes, wood block paving and the con- 
sumption of wood pulp and of the chemical products of 
wood distillation. Indeed, wood pulp has replaced lum- 
ber as a substitute in various directions such as fiber 
containers instead of the wooden packing box, and, to 
some extent, wall boards in place of lath and plaster. 

The most obvious lesson to the lumberman, however, 
contained in the report is that which is suggested in the 
portion that is quoted above. The qualities of wood must 
be taken as nature made it, while substitutes are the 
products of men’s ingenuity and may be varied to suit 
the requirements. The lumberman instead of trying to 
retain for wood uses for which other, more suitable ma- 
terials have been or may be developed should study his 
own material in the most scientific and exhaustive way 
anl learn to take advantage of its peculiar qualities in 
finding market uses for it for which it may be per- 
manently held. This suggestion is emphasized in the 
closing portion of the report, together with the other 
equally important suggestion that with the rising cost of 
timber a more thorogoing and proper utilization of all 
of the waste of the woods and mills must be worked out 
in order that the prices of the lumber product may be 
held at a level that will not restrict its market field. 

Mr. Thelen also points out that this research and pro- 
motion work can to a large extent be more successfully 
accomplished by trade associations than by the indi- 
vidual and that such association efforts should be en- 


couraged in order to secure a greater efficiency in the 
industry. 

Mr. Thelen not only has the facts at his command 
but clear language and a vigorous style by which to 
express them, and the seventy-eight pages of his report 
constitute a very valuable contribution to the technical 
literature of the lumber industry. Copies of the report 
may be obtained for 15 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 





Face Brick Manufacturers Plan to Raise 
Big Promotion Fund 


The American Face Brick Association has adopted a 
plan for raising a promotion fund which is estimated on 
the basis of 1916 production to produce at least $300,000 
a year for three years following the establishment of 
the plan. 

The directors of the association have approved a form 
of article of agreement between the association and its 
individual members, whereby each individual member will 
pledge himself to pay the association 50 cents for every 
thousand face bricks shipped each month during the 
thirty-six months covered by the agreement, payment to 
be made on the succeeding calendar months. This agree- 
ment is to become effective when manufacturers of the 
brick shall have signed the agreement whose aggregate 
output in 1916 amounted to 600,000,000 face bricks. 

The production figures for 1916 are not yet available, 
but the output in 1915 thru the entire country was ap- 
proximately 855,000,000. It will thus be seen that, dis- 
regarding the production of brick west of the Rocky 
Mountains, at least 80 or 90 percent of all of the manu- 
facturers east of the Rocky Mountains will have-to come 
into the new plan in order to make it effective. This is 
counted upon, however, to a considerable extent as a 
strong feature of the proposed plan, inasmuch as it 
insures a distribution of the cost of advertising promo. 
tion over practically the entire industry. 

The present has been a very poor year for the face brick 
manufacturing industry and it is estimated that the out- 
put will be only about half of normal. This situation is 
contrasted with Portland cement, which is making its 
usual 10 percent annual advance in volume of produc- 
tion, and also with lumber. The Brick and Clay Record, 
of Chicago, in reviewing the plan calls attention to the 
extensive advertising being done by a number of the 
lumber manufacturers’ associations, and in particular to 
a $2,500 advertisement of red cedar shingles that ap- 
peared recently in the Saturday Evening Post. It also 
quotes an estimate of the American Architect that 68 
percent of all wooden buildings constructed are residences, 
while only 10 percent of brick buildings are in the resi- 
dence class. The article suggests that one of the special 
drives of the promotion campaign, if it is successfully 
inaugurated, will be in this particular direction. 

The outcome of this promoticn campaign will be 
watched with some interest by the lumber industry. In 
particular, the arguments advanced in the advertising 
will be carefully scrutinized. A leading manufacturer of 
face brick some time ago issued a pamphlet in which some 
surprisingly erroneous statements were made regarding 
the lumber industry, particularly regarding the present 
scale of prices as compared with past prices, carrying 
the idea that the lumber supplies of the country were 
rapidly nearing extinction. 

If, however, this advertising is devoted to intelligent 
discussion of the excellent possibilities of brick as a 
building material the result, while distinctly promotive 
of brick, will not be particularly injurious to any other 
worthy material. Each has its own proper uses and it 
is to the interest of all materials alike that their spheres 
of usefulness should be as exactly and completely defined 
as possible in the minds of the public in general and of 
the building trade in particular. One general effect of 
all such advertising is to create new trade, to promote 
building that would not otherwise be done, instead of 
2 tad cutting into the fields of other, competitive mate- 
rials, 

There is, however, a marked difference between launch- 
ing a campaign of this sort and securing the very large 
number of signatures required to the agreement. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the brick manufacturers will 
be as progressive in this matter as have been the cement 
people and the lumber people whom they are quoting as 
examples of what can be done in promotion work. 


The Lay Press and the Price of 
Lumber 


Notwithstanding the fact that it is a matter of common 
knowledge that for a decade the lumber industry has 
lagged far behind nearly all others in financial progress 
and that after an exhaustive investigation the Government 
officially urged the manufacturers to adopt better account- 
ing systems and better methods of distribution in order to 
save the industry from ruin, there are some daily papers 
that still profess to believe that lumber commands an 
exorbitant price, netting plutocratic profits, and there is 
an occasional outburst from one of them that serves only 
to make the paper itself ridiculous. A case in point is 
that of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which, in a recent 
editorial on ‘‘Model Price Cutting,’’ calmly makes the 
astounding statement that -‘‘Lumber would stand a 50 
percent cut and bring a handsome profit.’’ Of course, 
the editor who penned that statement knows absolutely 
nothing of the cost of producing lumber, but that troubled 
him not at all. It made a sentence that would sound well 
and maybe make a hit with readers. who would take it at 
its face value because of their confidence in a paper of 
the standing of the Post-Dispatch. i ; ; 

If that paper will have its editorial writer responsible 
for the statement as to lumber prices read United States 
Forest Service Report No. 114, or an-article in the 
September American Economic Review by Prof. Wilson 
Compton, economist for the Federal Trade Commission, 
on ‘‘The Price Problem in the Lumber Industry,’? refer- 
ence to which is made elsewhere in this -issue of the 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it will, without doubt, see the 
fallacy and the injustice of its reckless statement that 
‘‘Lumber would stand a 50 percent cut and bring a 
handsome profit’? and immediately take steps to correct 
the impression created thereby on its readers. 





Commandeering of Ship Timbers Should 
Not Prove a Disadvantage 


While the exact application of the Government order 
commandeering ship material from the southern mills 
can not be fully determined at this time, it should be 
obvious that there is little room for apprehension that 
this order will shut off supplies of such timbers for use in 
mill constructed buildings or other similar private needs. 

While the Government wishes and must have material 
for wooden ships as a prior consideration, it will be 
recalled that the mill that is doing its best to turn out 
this sort of material will get somewhere between 15 to 
30 percent of its daily output in this class of stock. The 
other material which it must saw to get the proportion 
of ship timbers but which because of various defects 
will not go into this particular high grade of stock will 
still be available to supply private needs, because obviously 
it can not be applied to the ship schedule. The chief pur- 
pose of the order appears to be to secure the entire pro- 
ductive capacity of the southern mills for the ship 
schedule work. There has been a very general volunteer- 
ing of mills for the acceptance and handling of these 
schedules, but some mills able to cut ship timbers have 
not offered to do so and it is undoubtedly against them 
that the order is really directed, altho applying in general 
terms to all. 

The only difficulty that might be anticipated would be 
over the largest size of timbers of select structural grades 
required for heavy mill construction. Undoubtedly, 
however, the Government will be as liberal as possible 
in this direction consistent with its needs for ship timbers. 
The importance of giving priority to the wooden shiy 
building program should be generally recognized ana 
undoubtedly will be cheerfully conceded by all. 





Every Patriotic Citizen Should Subscribe 
to the Liberty Loan 


The campaign for the second Liberty Loan of $3,000,- 
000,000 is now in full swing, affording everyone an 
opportunity to do his bit in the most effective way 
possible short of actual enlistment in the nation’s fight- 
ing forces. Only those within certain age limits and 
able to meet the rigid physical requirements can go to 
the front, but there are no exemptions for anyone in 
this war. The form of service differs, but the country’s 
call comes alike to all. The man or woman who buys a 
Liberty Bond as truly strikes a blow at the brutal mili- 
taristic autocracy that without shadow of excuse, ex- 
cept its own lust for conquest, has drenched the world 
in blood as does the soldier who goes ‘‘over the top.’’ 
Back of the bayonets must be the bonds. Either with- 
out the other is impotent. As Secretary McAdoo has 
just said, the shock of every shot fired in practice or 
battle is instantly felt in the Treasury building in 
Washington. Those who fight and those who help by 
furnishing the sinews of war will share the honor of 
the victory. The warrior king of ancient Israel recog- 
nized this principle when he said: ‘‘ As his part is that 
goeth forth to the battle so shall his part be that tar- 
rieth by the stuff.’’ If war bonds had been in existence 
then doubtless King David would have added a sug- 
gestion to those who tarried to back up those who were 
going forth by investing their available shekels in one 
or more of them. 

Aside from the patriotic aspect, the second Liberty 
Loan of 1917 is the soundest investment in the world. 
Coupled with absolute safety is an attractive rate of 
interest, taking into consideration the fact that the 
bonds are exempt from taxation, excepting income sur- 
tax and excess profits and war profits taxes. Their 
ready marketability is another very attractive feature. 
Like the previous issue, the new bonds are convertible 
in case of future issues at a higher rate of interest. 
They are issued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 in both coupon and registered 
form, and of $50,000 and $100,000 in registered form 
only. They bear interest at 4 percent dating from 
Nov. 15, 1917. 

Any bank, and most if not all of the express com- 
panies, will receive and forward subscriptions. Or 
blank forms for applying for bonds direct can be ob 
tained by addressing the Treasury Department at 
Washington, or any Federal Reserve bank. Payment 
can be made either in full or upon the following easy 
terms: 2 percent with the application; 18 percent on 
Nov. 15, 1917; 40 percent on Dec. 15, 1917; and 40 per- 
cent on Jan. 15, 1918. 

Many business concerns all over the country are sub- 
scribing for blocks of the bonds and giving their em- 
ployees opportunity to purchase them on weekly pay- 
ments. This is an excellent idea, as it gives any of 
thousands of wage earners who might not be able to 
invest even $50 in a lump sum an opportunity to acquire 
a bond. Moreover, it gives them a definite incentive 
to save and encourages thrift. These bond issues are 
doing more to inculcate the habit of saving, in which 
we as a people have been notoriously weak, than any- 
thing that has ever before transpired in this country. 
The thrift habit now being formed will be one of the 
valuable by-products of the war. Employers of labor 
can perform no more patriotic service than to encour- 
age in every possible way the buying of these bonds by 
the men on their payrolls. 

A heavy over-subscription of this bond issue will do 
more to insure victory and to shorten the war than 
would the winning of a great battle in France. So let 
us all rally to the colors, and show the kaiser and the 
rest of the Potsdam gang of highwaymen that America 
has counted the cost and is determined to win. | 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


DECIMAL LOG RULE WANTED 
Kindly supply us with a copy of “The Decimal Rule’ for 
measuring logs. If not carried by you, we would be obliged 
for the publisher’s address.—INnquiry No. 60. 


[By the above what is known as the ‘‘Scribner decimal 
rule’’ is probably referred to. This is merely the Serib- 
ner rule read to the nearest even tens of feet; that is, 
where 107 feet is shown in the ordinary Scribner tables 
it would be read as 110 feet or would sometimes’ be 
written ‘{11’’ for short; 104 feet would be read an even 
100 feet. The decimal rule as such does not appear 
to be published in that form, but the original Scribner 
rule will be found in a booklet published in Rochester, 
N. Y., which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can send for 30 
eonts, or appears in the ‘‘Woodman’s Handbook,’’ Bul- 
letin No. 36 of the Forest Service, Washington, D. C., 
which, as far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows, is still 
in print and may be secured upon application.—EpITor. | 


GREY FIR SIDING WANTED 


Can you give me the name of any manufacturers of grey 
fir siding ?—Inquiry No. 52. 


[‘‘Grey fir’’ is a local name used upon Grays Harbor 
for the ordinary Douglas fir, and the inquirer, who is 
a commission wholesale lumberman in West Virginia, 
undoubtedly knows many sources of supply for Douglas 
fir siding.—Ep1rTor. ] 


LIST OF CREOSOTING PLANTS WANTED 
Will you please be so kind as to advise us where we can 
secure a list.of the creosoting plants in the United States ?— 
InquirY No. 99. 


[Such a list is published annually in the proceedings 
of the American Wood Preservers’ Association and prob- 
ably also as a separate reprint. Inquiry should be made 
of F. J. Ancier, Secretary, Mount Royal Station, Balti- 
more, Md.—EpITor. | 


WANTS ORDERS FOR DOWELS AND SMALL 
TURNINGS 


We have in mind to install some machinery for manufac- 
turing dowels, small lathe turnings ete., and would thank 
you to run this letter in your Query and Comment column, 
or give us list of concerns using this class of stock. 

We have quite a quantity of small'cuttings that we could 
work nicely into this class of material, and desire to get in 
touch with the manufacturing concerns that are in the 
market for same.—INQuiryY No. 53. 


[The above inquiry comes trom a lumber concern in 
West Virginia. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased 
to publish the inquiry, and will give the address of the 
inquirer upon request.—EDIToR. ] 








DISTRIBUTION OF LOCUST 
I notice inquiry and reply regarding locust treenails in 
your paper of Aug. 25. Will you please tell the writer where 
the yellow locust district is, also what other woods may be 
used in the manufacture of this article ?—INnquiry No. 62. 


| The yellow locust or, as it is more widely known, the 
black locust, in its original field of distribution stuck 
rather closely to the Appalachian mountain range, ex- 
tending from Pennsylvania down to Virginia, West Vir- 
vinia, western North Carolina and South Carolina, eastern 
Kentucky, Tennessee and northern Georgia. This wood, 
however, has been widely introduced in other sections and 
can now be found as a part of the forest in many States 
farther west. Unfortunately, however, in many new loca- 
tions it is much more seriously afflicted by the locust 
borer than in its original habitat. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S list of addresses in the 
treenail industry has heen sent to the inquirer, who lives 
in New York State.—EnrTor. | 





WANTS GOVERNMENT ORDERS FOR YELLOW 
PINE 

d If you have any reference to the bills of lumber for the 
Government, could you please furnish us a few of the buyers’ 
names, as we would like to furnish a few orders of material 
for the Government? We have a fine stock of shortleaf yel- 
low pine ready for shipment and can load as soon as cars 
ire placed. Please let me hear from you at an early date.— 
Inquiry No. 73. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber manufacturing 
corporation in Alabama having a rating of $15,000 to 
$25,000, prompt pay. The inquirer is a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN but apparently has not read it 
as regularly and carefully in recent months as it should, 
much to its loss in this present matter. This inquiry 
was not addressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN but to 
a mereantile ageney which, not having the information, 
referred it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for reply. 

The buying of lumber for Government work is not 
done by the contractors who do the work on Government 
jobs, but is consolidated, as a matter of efficiency and 
dispatch, into one central organization. That organiza- 
tion deals with lumber manufacturers, not individually 
but thru corresponding organizations which have been 
formed by the various associations of manufacturers 
of the different woods, these association organizations 
having been specially developed for the purpose of con- 
veniently dealing with the Government in this matter, 
and being known as emergency bureaus. In this par- 
ticular field there are the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau of the Southern Pine Association,’ New Orleans. 
La., and at an equivalent distance on the other side of 
this inquirer the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 

There has been a certain natural advantage to mem- 
bers of these lumber manufacturers’ associations in the 
way that the business has been handled. They have, 


however, been quite public spirited in the matter and 
membership in the Emergency Bureaus has not been 
limited to members of the associations. 


Outside mills 


by listing their resources and available stocks with the 
emergency bureaus would have their share in-the dis- 
tribution of orders. It is probable that this manu- 
facturer is not an association member, or he would have 
been in earlier touch with this situation, altho it has 
been said that some association members do not read the 
bulletins that are sent to them. At any rate, the Gov- 
ernment’s heaviest requirements in the ordinary kinds 
of lumber which have been used in cantonment con- 
struction are now largely supplied, and while it would 
be well indeed for this manufacturer to get in touch 
with one of these emergency bureaus and get on its list 
the Government requirement for lumber in the future 
will hardly be so heavy as in the recent past.—EDITOoR. | 





MORE ABOUT BROWN STAIN IN SHINGLES 


Your letter of July 31, addressed to Mr. Winslow of this 
laboratory, has been referred to me for attention. Reply has 
been delayed until we could gain access to a report of the 
work done at the University of Washington on the brown 
stain of shingles. The files have unfortunately been in the 
hands of the binders for some time and we were up to this 
time unable to obtain the copy desired. 

While we have done no work on the problem ourselves we 
would be inclined to your opinion that air-drying the shingles 
would sufficiently protect them against further decay. This 
opinion is based on the work done at Washington University, 
where but a small amount of fungus growth was secured even 
from fresh green shingles sawn from diseased logs. 

The fungi known to attack the heart of living western red 
cedar trees are few, only three species having come to our 
attention. None of these, to our knowledge, has ever been 
reported as fruiting on timber cut into lumber. It is very 
probable, however, that one of them, namely, Polyporus 
schweinitzi, might develop on large timbers set in the ground 
and subjected to considerable moisture. 

Trusting this will answer your query and regretting that 
we have nothing more definite to offer, I remain, C. J. 
Humpnureey, in Charge Section of Pathology, Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


[It will be recalled that this discussion was started by 
a Michigan retailer asking about brown streaks in shin- 
gles and whether such shingles were cut from down tim- 
ber. In its reply the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stated that 
these streaks probably indicated nothing at all serious as 
to the durability of the shingles and that shingles from 
down timber were actually as durable as those cut from 
growing and living trees. 

This was confirmed from a letter from the Shingle 
Branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
which, furthermore, stated that these streaks were caused 
by a fungus working in the living wood, but which was 
destroyed by the kiln drying process. This would appear 
to indicate that the streaks do not occur in down timber 
after it falls, but in the standing and living tree. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in commenting upon this 
suggested that in all probability the fungus would not 
continue its work in the shingles after “manufacture 
even tho they were air dried instead of kiln dried. The 
Forest Products Laboratory was communicated with upon 
the subject, and the above letter was received in response, 
which appears to confirm this impression and further to 
confirm the idea that such brownish streaks in shingles 
need not awaken any apprehension whatever upon the 
part of the dealer or user.—EDITOR. | 


WHO GETS THE SLABS? 

Having noticed the article in regard to “who gets the 
slabs,” in the Query and Comment department of your good 
paper, I wish to state the following facts: 

A couple of years ago I purchased some timber from a Mr. 
Williard and contracted with a Mr. Manlay to saw same into 
lumber, at so much per tie and per thousand. Manlay, after 
completing two or three sets of this sawing, sold the slabs 
to a Mr. Powelson. Powelson and Williard had words as to 
the slabs. Williard claimed the slabs as the owner of the 
land and Powelson claimed the slabs thru purchase from 
Manlay. 

This brought them to me to state who had a right to the 
slabs. I took the stand that the slabs belonged to me and 
I could sell them or give them away or leave them upon the 
land from which the timber came, and that Manlay had no 
right to sell slabs to Powelson. Finally these two men, Wil- 
liard and Powelson, went to law over this matter, Powelson 
claiming slabs thru purchase from Manlay, Williard claim- 
ing slabs thru gift from me. 

Manlay presented the evidence that the mill man had the 
right to the slabs thru custom of the mill men to sell the 
slabs from the work or sawing done by them. After taking 
of this evidence to this effect from several mill men, the 
judge of the common pleas court of Holmes County, Ohio, 
called me to the stand and asked me if the contract he held 
in his hand was the contract I had made with Williard for 
the timber. It being so, I said yes. Then I was asked if 
when I employed Manley to saw the timber I had said any- 
thing to Manlay in regard to his having the slabs. I had not. 
The evidence was that the slabs were not mentioned by 
Manley or myself at time of contracting with Manlay to 
saw the timber. This being the case the court found that 
neither of these men had any right to come into court at all 
in this matter; that the slabs belonged to me as the pur- 
chaser of the timber. That the stumps, tops and, in fact, 
all of the tree or trees belonged to the purchaser, and with- 
out a conveyance of any of the trees from the purchaser to 
another it could not become their property. And that Man- 
lay had no right to the slabs, and that Powelson was en- 
joined from removing any further slabs from the property. 

This question of who was the owner of the slabs is a very 
old one and one which has been a source of much trouble 
to men who buy timber, and has been before the courts of 
this State at different times and places. This case was taken 
to the court of appeals, but as yet has not been heard that 
I know of.—Inquiry No. 89. 

[The above interesting letter comes from an Ohio lum- 
berman and in the main bears out the editorial comment 
upon the previous inquiry upon this matter. The custom 
sawmill very often gets the slabs simply because of the 
fact that the rightful owner does not care enough for 
them to haul them away from the mill along with the 
lumber products. This, however, is merely incidental 
and can not be held to be an established custom of the 
trade that would overturn ordinary property rights.— 
EpIrTor. } 


NO TROUBLE TO SELL LOCUST 

We are looking for a consuming trade of yellow locust cut 
into small dimension. We have in view quite a quantity of 
locust timber too small to saw into lumber and are con- 
templating a small plant to reduce this into small dimension. 
We would appreciate such information as you can give us 
toward finding a market for this class of material. We pre- 
fer to deal direct with the consuming trade.—InQuiry No. 59. 


[The above inquiry comes from West Virginia. The 
wood referred to, yellow locust, is identical with what 
in other sections is called black locust, inasmuch as there 
is but one locust of commercial size and quality in the 
United States, the clammy locust not being regarded 
a commercial wood. 

This inquiry is from a well known lumber concern, but 
evidently its members have in some way overlooked the 
demand for locust for treenails, which far outruns the 
supply. The inquirer should by all means get in touch 
with users of locust for treenail purposes, one large spe- 
cialist in this line being in Baltimore, Md., in an adjoin- 
ing State-—EpIror. | 


HE WORKS FOR UNCLE SAM 
Will you please give me.the name of some well known oak 
expert to whom I can send a few samples of oak boards for 
inspection ?—INquiry No. 87. 


[The best known oak expert within the knowledge of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN works for Uncle Sam, and his 
address is care of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. It would probably be well to write there de- 
scribing what is wanted before forwarding the samples, 
but whatever information emanates from that institu- 
tion can be relied upon.—EpIror. | 





BLACK WALNUT LOGS OFFERED 


We have a party who has a lot of black walnut logs for 
sale. They are in the tree yet. Can you give us the names 
and addresses of good parties who handle walnut logs ?— 
Inquiry No. 95. 


[The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. Black 
walnut is one of the most popular kinds of timber in 
the market at the present time and the mere publication 
of this inquiry will probably bring replies from a number 
of parties who wish to buy good walnut trees.—Ep1Tor.] 


VARIOUS USES FOR VENEER CORES 


Your letter of the 11th has been noted and in turn-we are 
pleased to advise in reference to our investigations for the 
utilization of cores resulting in the veneer industry. These 
cores are being used for a variety of purposes at present and 
the number of plants still using them for fuel is gradually 
diminishing. Cutting into crating stock is one of the most 
popular methods of disposing of cores, altho some manufac- 
turers have devised other means. Large cores 10 to 12 inches 
in diameter are cut into lumber, as also are smaller cores 
which are of a species of sufficient value in small dimension 
sizes to justify the expense. In some instances yellow pop- 
lar cores have been successfully disposed of to pulp and ex- 
celsior manufacturers. Box materials and cleats afford an 
outlet for cores of a variety of species. Hardwoods are often 
sold to construction companies as they come from the ma- 
chine as rollers for moving machinery and other heavy ob- 
jects. Gum has been found to have a special but limited mar- 
ket in coal regions for slope rollers and in other localities for 
fruit and vegetable package heads as well as the bottoms. It 
is our belief that material of this kind should find more ex- 
tensive use in slack cooperage production. For your ready 
reference we are listing the uses of oak, elm, gum and cotton- 
wood cores which have come to our attention. 

Elm—Fence posts, lath, mine rollers, porch columns, cheese 
box heading, fuel crating, basket handles, heading covers and 
bottoms. 

Oak—Crating, dresser posts, fuel box lumber, egg cases, 
railroad shims, basket headings, and covers, lumber, mine 
rollers, and porch columns. 

Gum—tThe red gum is in greatest demand and it has satis- 
factorily been used for lumber, mine rollers, porch columns, 
egg case headings, dresser posts, crating cleats, box lumber, 
basket handles, headings and bottoms, also to a certain extent 
as pulpwood. 

Cottonwood—Excelsior (black cottonwood), fence posts, 
lumber, pulpwood, basket bottoms, heading, cleats for baskets 
and boxes. 

If you will communicate with Mr. R. K. Helphenstine, jr., 
in charge Wood-Waste Exchange, Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., it is possible that gentleman may be in the posi- 
tion to furnish you with a list of concerns that are in the 
market for the class of cores mentioned in your letter. That 
department maintains a service for those industrial concerns 
that have waste material to sell as well as for those who de- 
sire to purchase raw material from that source. 

If you will write the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., he will forward you 
a catalog listing the reports and bulletins issued by the Forest 
Service. 

If we can be of any further service do not hesitate to call 
upon us, as we are at all times willing and ready to co- 
overate with you to the fullest extent of our abilities —H. J. 
Hecen, In charge Section of Lumbering,’ Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


[In its issue of Sept. 8 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published an inquiry on this subject from, a Texas veneer 
manufacturer and also referred it to the Forest Products 
Laboratory. It appears, however, that the original in- 
quirer had also written to the Laboratory as well as to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the above is the reply 
which the Laboratory addressed to him, sending a copy 
of it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This is gladly pub- 
lished inasmuch as it contains valuable information on 
this subject which will undoubtedly be of interest to 
others of our readers. The letter is also an excellent 
illustration of the thoro way in which the Government 
research institution for the lumber industry goes into 
such practical subjects.—EDIToR. | 





Unper the terms of the exportation of gold without 
license it is interesting to note that an adult leaving this 
country may take no mere than $200 in gold and $5.000 
in additional currency, as well as $200 in silver and silver 
certificates, unless a license is secured, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Business activities continue to be of large volume, 
tho a careful survey of the situation reveals that while 
the value of transactions equals or exceeds that at the 
corresponding period of 1916 the actual volume just at 
present is less. Pending a complete interpretation of 
the prices already fixed by the Government, future 
transactions are small, and while all available factories 
are rushed to capacity with war orders deliveries are 
not in full swing and consequently a decrease in the 
value of transactions is to be expected in those sections 
in which the factories are located. This is also borne 
out by the bank clearing record, which shows that for 
the week ended Sept. 29 clearings showed a loss of 0.6 
percent when compared with the record of the same 
week in 1916. This loss was largely the result of the 
lessened size of transactions in New York and Chicago. 
It is significant that bank clearings in the South, the 
West and the middle West show good gains that tend to 
prove the increase in business in farming sections. 
Salesmen selling the retail trade almost all report busi- 
ness of a normal size, tho the fall trade is several weeks 
late in developing. The crop outlook continues to be 
excellent, and while the weather in many parts of the 
corn country has not been so good for ripening as might 
be wished there is nothing in the outlook to give fear. 
A very large part of the crop is past damage by frost, 
and as fast as the frost danger point is passed the fall 
buying picks up. The drive for the second Liberty 
Loan started this week and the demands upon the bank 
ing system are very great, so high money rates may be 
expected for the rest of 1917 at least. Call money rates 
are around 6 percent and probably will remain near 
that level for the rest of the year. There is a tendency 
on the part of big banks and some Government officials 
to discourage the starting of new enterprises that are 
unnecessary to the conduct of the war. 


* * % 


The most important development in the southern pine 
field this week was the commandeering of all longleaf 
yellow pine timbers 12x12-inches and larger, 24 feet 

and longer, ‘‘or any sizes 30 feet or 
SOUTHERN longer.’’ That this will have an 
YELLOW effect upon the market is easily seen, 
PINE because the demand for timber cut- 

ting bills has been the most active 
phase of the market and prices for such bills have not 
only remained firm but have advanced. The railroads 
continue to take a lot of lumber for car building pur- 
poses and there is every prospect for the demand from 
this source continuing strong, as, of course, most pur- 
chases of timbers by the railroads are for smaller sizes 
than commandeered by the Government. In the South- 
east the sawmills are engaged almost exclusively on 
Government business, so a light demand from the retail 
trade is in the nature of a blessing. As a matter of 
fact, the demand from all sources except retail is of 
good volume, and while the regular fall business is 
slow in starting inquiries are a bit more numerous and 
the latest figures compiled show a slight increase in 
the volume of orders placed. This increase in orders 
has been in evidence for the last three weeks. Floor- 
ings, ceiling and drop siding and similar workings hold 
up well in demand and price, but 1-inch stock in boards, 
shiplap and fencing have shown declines recently. 
Stocks of No. 2 boards and dimension are almost ex- 
hausted, but no strengthening in the price of these 
items is discernible. Taken as a whole the southern 
pine market is a very peculiar one. Ever since the mid- 
dle of April shipments have exceeded production with- 
out exception and in many weeks by large margins. 
Orders have not been placed in volume equal to ship- 
ments, but the total has been in excess of preduction. 
It is true that in April stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers were larger than normal, but they are now 
below normal, while unshipped orders on hand are 
greater than normal. The car supply is beginning to 
tighten up and most producing sections report that 
ears are harder to obtain. This has a tendency to 
limit the number of transit cars and in the markets 
nearest the producing sections this lessening in the 
number of transits has been noted. For the week ended 
Sept. 28 a group of mills booked orders for 81,207,436 
feet, made shipments of 83,506,602 feet and produced 
81,858,840 feet. Normal production is estimated at 
99,000,000 feet. 


* * * 


The demand from the Government for hardwoods 
continues unabated and makes up for the slackening 
in the call from interior trim, millwork, and flooring 

factories as well as from the retail 
HARDWOODS trade. As is natural in a market of 

this character, the prices obtained 
for the same grade of the same species by two different 
sellers may vary greatly; the one may sell to the eager 
market developed by the war, the other may sell in 
pre-war channels in which business is admittedly slack. 
This accounts for the wide range in the prices of many 
woods. Oak moves well and is in ready demand, tho 
on the whole prices have probably fallen a bit as com- 
pared with last week. Other woods remain in about 
the same position, especially in the South. Sales of 
gum are more encouraging, and while the demand from 
the furniture manufacturers is not so brisk as could be 
desired the gum producers find other channels for the 
disposal of their product. An investigation of the 
situation reveals that the Government requirements 
for boxes made of hardwoods have not been systematized 
and while the call for lumber for this purpose is large 
it seems certain that the projected standardization of 
hardwood boxes will call for more lumber, or at least 
will allow of a more uniform distribution of orders 
thruout the country. In the North active preparations 
are being made to start winter logging and as weather 
conditions are excellent a good beginning may be ex- 
pected before severe winter weather sets in. The labor 


shortage is very noticeable, however. Shipments have 
exceeded production in the North so far this year, so 
a large cut of logs is badly needed to make possible 
the production of needed lumber. 


* * * 


At present the lower grades are most active on the 
white pine list. Shop is not moving in any great vol- 
ume nor are the grades of selects meeting with much 

demand. Pattern stock, however, is 


WHITE in good demand in such districts as 
PINE, Pittsburgh. Manufacturers evince 
CYPRESS little interest in new orders, for 


stocks are small and much broken 
in a number of cases. Thus they are in no position to 
take care of a brisk demand and until the call for stock 
picks up naturally do not want to press the market, 
feeling that the demand is bound to come. Box face 
tories are busy and taking all the white pine obtain- 
able. Prices thruout the list are firm. Factory buying 
of cypress is for strictly current needs and can not be 
termed large, while a brisk demand from the yard trade 
is not in evidence, altho a steady amount of business 
is being booked. On the whole manufacturers are 
catching up on back orders and are in a position to 
take care of more business than for some time. Along 
the north Atlantic coast stocks are light and while ship- 
ments are coming thru better the receipts are hardly 
equal to the demand. Prices hold firm. 


* * * 


Gradually during September the demand for dressed 
North Carolina pine increased, and while it is not ex- 
tremely urgent at this time it is sufficiently brisk to place 

a satisfactory volume of orders in the 
NORTH hands of manufacturers. The pur- 
CAROLINA chases of the Government are far from 
PINE completed and the call from this 

source has tended to buoy up the mar- 
ket on many items. While some improvement has oc- 
curred in the embargo situation there continues to be 
much difficulty in getting all the needed stock thru, and 
if the embargoes were removed the demand from the 
retail trade would increase. Box makers are operating 
to the limit of the capacity allowed by the labor supply, 
and while in many eases good sized stocks are on hand 
they are making purchases of considerable quantities. 
The demand for flooring is better and other finished items 
sell better. While there have been few changes in the 
price of dressed stock recently, those that have taken 
place have been upward. The sales of the better grades 
of rough North Carolina pine have not been very large 
and as a result stocks of considerable size have accumu- 
lated at the mills. Some manufacturers, influenced by 
this situation, have made sales at slight concessions, but 
on the whole producers are content to wait until the mar- 
ket improves rather than sell at reduced prices. The out- 
look for a brisk fall business is considered very good. 


In spite of the slack in house building the sales of 
hemlock continue to exceed the production and this helps 
to keep the prices at recent levels. Then, too, the Gov- 
ernment is buying a lot of hemlock 
from the North and this movement is 
expected to continue for several 
weeks. The demand for hemlock by 
box makers continues brisk and in the East considerable 
quantities are being used in the erection of factory build- 
ings. Prices in the North are either list or 50 cents over 
list. There are exceptions to this, of course, some sales 
being made at $1 over list. It is illuminating to know 
that for twelve months ended with August production of 
hemlock in the Wisconsin district amounted to 348,124,- 
000 feet, while shipments amounted to 375,928,000 feet. 
In this connection it is ‘vorth noting that in August pro- 
duction was 48,563,000 %eet and shipments were 53,324,- 
000 feet. Shipments¢ spruce have been a little heavier 
recently, and this ha’ rought much gratification to the 
trade. Sales have al been of sufficient volume to keep 
the market healthy, .o the price situation has not been 
changed. As word of the ability to get spruce supplies 
delivered has gone around the demand has been stimulated 
in some sections that had given up hope of securing 
needed supplies. The demand for airplane spruce has not 
slackened, of course, and the Government has set prices 
ranging from $94 to $124 per thousand f. o. b. ears in 
West Virginia and North Carolina for this class of stock. 


HEMLOCK, 
SPRUCE 


* * * 


While the sale of western pine does not attain great 
volume, the mills have plenty of orders on hand and as 
the demand is sure to develop no steps are being taken 
to foree the market. The result is 
that prices are very firm. In Cali- 
fornia the shortage of labor is lessen- 
ing the volume of both production and 
shipments and the same is true of Oregon and the other 
western sections. Taking everything into consideration, 
the manufacturers are well satisfied with the situation so 
far as ability to dispose of the lumber cut is concerned. 
Shipments have reached a good total and are much greater 
than in 1916. Take, for example, the August shipments 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. In 
August, 1917, shipments were 139,128,572 feet, while for 
the same month in 1916 shipments were 103,696,277 feet. 
It should be remembered that in August much trouble 
was being experienced with labor in the Inland Empire 
and this probably held the shipments to a lower total 
than would normally have been the case. Of especial 
interest is the fact that shipments to the Atlantic coast 
and interior eastern and middle western points showed a 
large gain. For example, in 1916 August shipments to 
the Atlantic coast States totaled only 4,242,748 feet, but 
this year the shipments reached 12,229,947 feet. Country 
buying of the pine mills in California and southern 
Oregon has increased somewhat, In the Inland Empire 


WESTERN 
PINES 





orders were booked for 12,722,000 feet for the week 
ended Sept. 22, while shipments were 18,360,144 feet and 
production was 23,683,705 feet. Production showed a 
slight increase over the preceding week, but before long 


. the mills will shut down for the winter. 


* * * 


The greatest change in the situation in the Douglas fir 
district has been the resumption of operations by a num- 
ber of mills, all on the 10-hour basis, and judging from 

the present outlook all of the mills 
DOUGLAS will be running very shortly. As or- 
FIR, ders -for yard stock continue to be 
REDWOOD fairly light mills are endeavoring to 

eut as much of this class of stock as 
possible in an effort to build up scant and badly broken 
stocks. Not much headway is made, however, as special 
cutting bills are plentiful and call for a very large propor- 
tion of the lumber cut, while to fill old orders the mills 
have to take much of the freshly sawn stock. Labor is 
scarce and the wages paid are very good, to say the least. 
Many of the mills are paying as high as $3.50 for com- 
mon labor. Therefore it is not surprising to find that 
prices remain firm. The movement to induce California 
lumbermen to take stock surfaced to the same thickness 
as the rail trade seems to be meeting with success and 
will unquestionably benefit all concerned. Reports from 
144 mills for the week ended Sept. 22 place the produe- 
tion at 66,077,748 feet, or 25,567,252 feet below normal 
production. Orders booked were 7,560,053 feet below 
actual production, while shipments were below actual 
production 15,553,202 feet, or 23.54 percent. Shipments 
in the rail trade may be said to have equaled orders, for 
1,422 cars were booked and 1,425 ears were shipped 
during the week. The local trade continues to be excel- 
lent despite the boycott, orders for 9,955,178 feet having 
been secured. In the cargo trade there was fair activity, 
both domestic and export. Domestic cargo orders 
amounted to 7,095,161 feet, while export orders for 
6,465,351 feet were placed. Unshipped obligations in 
the coastwise domestic trade totaled in excess of 76,000,- 
000 feet; in the overseas trade over 50,900,000 feet. 
The redwood market continues active, with the best de 
mand for special orders. Retail trade is less active than 
than of the other divisions but shows a tendency to 
improve. Stocks at the mills are small and prices are 


firm. 
* * _ 


Production of red cedar shingles is fully equal to the 
demand, tho so far the two have so nearly balanced that 
quotations have been little affected. The continued 

dearth of building construction of the 
SHINGLES, type that calls for shingles keeps the 
LATH demand from improving and helps to 

make even small stocks in the hands 
of the retailers last a long time. One thing that helps 
to strengthen the market is that manufacturers of pre 
pared roofings have been getting a lot of business from 
the Government as well as from European countries, so 
that less attention than usual is paid to the domestic 
market. Demand for cypress shingles is not very brisk, 
but as stocks in first hands are small the manufacturers 
seem contented. White cedars and other species have 
not changed in position to any degree. The demand for 
lath is rather dull, but as supplies available for sale 
are small quotations hold firmly at the recent levels. 


* * * 


Not many months ago a great and severe car shortage 
came along and saved the lumber business from a decided 
slump in prices. While the car shortage has never been 

entirely relieved, for the last two 


GENERAL months the situation has been much 
LUMBER easier in most sections. Now, how- 
FACTORS ever, the supply of cars is beginning 


to tighten up visibly in the South and 
in some sections in the East is causing lumbermen much 
distress. It may again act as the savior of the manufac 
turer in some districts—howver unpleasant the saving 
process may be. In the smaller towns in the interior of 
the United States, out of the manufacturing districts, 
the banks find it difficult to place all their funds locally, 
but there is no difficulty in doing it at the centers of 
manufacturing industry, so in many cases funds are 
loaned away from the farming communities. Provided 
proper steps are taken there is reason to believe that 
these banks would prefer to employ the money in building 
loans at home, and in communities in which the loaning 
away from home condition exists the pressing of a house 
building campaign should bear fruit. Bankers as well 
as other business men like to be able to see just what 
their money is going into. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from time to time has pointed out that altho building 
permit statistics had consistently shown a reduction from 
those of 1916 the true status of the situation was not 
presented, because in compiling figures of building per- 
mits only the cities are taken into account and this year 
the really big building operations are being carried on in 
the country. The following figures compiled by. Bab- 
son’s, showing building started and building projected 
in the northern, central and eastern sections, which con- 
tain 45 percent of the total population, are illuminating: 


BUILDINGS STARTED————— 











Aug., 1917 July, 1917 Aug., 1916 

Residential ........$ 22,701,000 $ 22,828,000 $ 35,433,000 
Manufacturing ..... 18,823,000 19,593,000 12,083,301 
Miscellaneous ...... 63,646,000 78,300,000 57,616,375 
Govt. war const..... 48,393,000 38,851,000 .......-- 
Totals..........$153,563,000 $159,572,000 $105,132,676 
BUILDINGS PROJECTED——— 

Aug., 1917 July, 1917 Aug., 1916 
Rosidential |... .::.5:5% $ 23,838,000 $ 23,283,000 $ 38,341,000 
Manufacturing ..... 22,234,000 14,690,000 28,438,000 
Miscellaneous ...... 88,953,000 69,490,000 88,883,000 
Govt. war const..... 17,241,000 41,614,000 ......+-- 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


For a considerable time, at least, the money situation 
promises to be the dominating factor affecting business. 
Few people fully appreciate the remarkable change that 
has taken place in the last few months, affecting our 
supply of banking funds. It will be recalled that in 
the two years preceding the participation by the United 
States in the war as a belligerent this country expe- 
rienced a period of abundant money. Capital was in 
demand and commanded a high rate, but banking funds 
were so abundant that interest rates on the loanable 
funds of the banks were abnormally low. Necessarily, 
after experiencing a long period of unusually low in- 
terest rates, the sudden development of the mone 
strain with high rates causes some anxiety in the busi- 
ness world and calls for an explanation. 


One contributing cause for the surprise felt at the 
development is the disposition of the mind of the 
average business man not to differentiate between cap- 
ital and banking funds. Both generally are classed as 
money in the average mind, notwithstanding the fact 
that there is a distinct difference between the two. 
Usually, capital and banking funds move along parallel 
lines, but not so in the last two or three years. The 
demand for funds by the European Governments with 
which to prosecute the war was a capital demand, very 
largely. This came at a time when industrial activity 
here was great; when plants were being expanded or 
converted so as to manufacture war supplies; when 
business generally required development and financial 
assistance; but, more than all that, it came at a time 
when business was deriving enormous profits on war 
orders, due to the world’s shortage, to our ability to 
supply Europe’s needs and to command the price. 


The consequence of this was that the proceeds of 
Europe’s capital investment were expended largely in 
this country with American industrial concerns and 
railroads, and the profits on that business, as well as 
the higher wages; found their way into the banks in 
the form of deposits. Necessarily, this swelled the 
volume of banking funds available for loaning purposes. 

To some extent these funds were reloaned to foreign 
Governments, but necessarily banks are compelled to 
keep their funds liquid, as far as is possible, so that 
the long time obligations of foreign Governments were 
absorbed generally by investors who found it easy to 
borrow at the banks at a comparatively low rate in 
order to buy the higher rate foreign obligations or 
domestic securities, which were showing high earning 
power because of the war business. In other words, 
this country experienced a period of inflation; not a 
dangerous kind, because it had a backing of gold, for 
Europe paid her trade balance to America in gold. 
Nevertheless, it was inflation, which manifested itself 
chiefly in the commodity markets where prices enhanced 
to abnormal levels. 

This was the situation at the beginning of this year. 
However, our financial relations with Europe were fast 
approaching a period where some readjustment was 
necessary. We were accumulating gold so rapidly that 
it was becoming embarrassing both to us and to Europe. 
It was stimulating prices and increasing banking funds 
which we hesitated to loan to Europe without collateral. 
It was becoming evident that unless we did extend 
credit to Europe in the shape of unsecured loans our 
export business was likely to be seriously impaired. 

Then came the break in our friendly relations with 
Germany and, subsequently, war. Our problems grow- 
ing out of our tremendous gold stock and domestic 
questions, involving of course the tremendous accumu- 
lation of credits in the banks in the form of deposits, 
shifted quickly. The management of our stock of gold 


was still-a paramount question, but we approached it 
from an entirely different angle. We were no longer 
compelled to protect it against the competitive demand 
of Europe. Nevertheless, we were compelled to mobilize 
it and prevent its seeping out into the world’s com- 
merce. This was and is necessary because the gold is 
needed as a foundation for our structure of credit. 
Because of the requirements in the way of credit for 
European countries we are compelled greatly to expand 
our own structure of credit; additional gold now is 
needed. This does not mean that there is any lack of 
gold in this country; we have ample gold for our imme- 
diate needs, but it is not all mobilized. 

There is upward of $500,000,000 gold in circulation 
in this country outside of the Federal Reserve banks. 
This gold is worth only its face value to the holder, 
whether it is in the vault of the commercial bank, in a 
State banking institution or in a private vault. In the 
Federal Reserve system, however, this gold, in addition 
to its face value, would serve as a basis for an expan- 
sion of credit of between one and one-half and one and 
three-quarters times, depending on how it is transferre‘ 
to the Federal Reserve. In other words, if this $500,- 
000,000 of gold being held in the shape of gold certifi- 
eates by individuals or in the shape of coin or gold 
certificates by banks were to be transferred and mobil- 
ized in the Federal Reserve banks it would afford the 
Federal Reserve banks the ability to issue between 
$750,000,000 and $875,000,000 additional credit. This, 
of course, means new credit in addition to that already 
available and based on the present stock of gold of the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Gold in the vaults of a bank, whether State or 
national, is no longer a reserve. This change was made 
in the amendments of the Federal Reserve Act which 
went into effect June 30, mobilizing the reserves of the 
various member banks in the Federal Reserve banks. 
Each bank, of course, carries a secondary reserve, or 
till money, in such form as it sees fit, just as the State 
banks did -in former years. Taking away the special 
reserve features from gold that is outside of the Federal 
Reserve banks removes the incentive to hoard it and 
will tend to mobilize gold in the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, where it has the function not only of protecting 
the banks depositing it but of serving as a basis for 
additional loans for rediscount, should it be needed. 

The tremendous credit requirements of the Govern- 
ment are going to test our banking system to the limit 
and bankers now are beginning more fully to realize 
the real value of the Federal Reserve system. There are 
still State banks that are holding back their applica- 
tions for membership in the Federal Reserve system, 
but with the experiences of the first year of war there 
is every reason to believe that practically every State 
bank in this country, doing a commercial business, will 
recognize the value of a membership in this central 
banking institution, where it can take its good com- 
mercial assets and rediscount them and provide the 
necessary currency. Nor is this a sign of weakness; on 
the contrary, it is an indication of strength that a bank 
has commercial assets of such high character that they 
are admissible at Federal Reserve banks for rediscount. 

Banks generally, altho the largest borrowers in 
the country—for their deposits are made up of funds 
loaned to them by the depositors, either in the shape 
of time certificates, such as savings, or on demand— 
hesitate to borrow of reserve agents or at the reserve 
banks in order to supply the business with the necessary 
funds. This is one of the peculiar developments in our 
banking situation but it is one that must change. The 
rediscounting of good commercial assets at the Federal 
Reserve banks or at reserve agents is just as legitimate 


a function of a bank as is the borrowing by a merchant 
on bills receivable in order to provide credit for the 
"conduct of a business. . 

The tremendous undertaking of financing this war, 
affecting all of the Allies, is such as to call into use 
our entire banking strength in this country. Not only 
must our financial strength be mobilized but there must 
be no hesitancy in the proper use of the banking func- 
tions of the country. The Federal Reserve bank affords 
us the most scientific banking system in the world. 
The remarkable feature is that in our method of polities 
and legislation we were able to build such a structure in 
time to have it in operation for use at this crisis. In the 
present money strain its value has been clearly demon- 
strated, just as that was demonstrated in the flotation 
of the first $2,000,000,000 Liberty Loan without causing 
any serious monetary disturbance. Necessarily, in float- 
ing these unprecedented Government loans the available 
supply of banking funds has been relied upon to tide 
us over until the individual credit can be transferred 
to the Government and mobilized for the Government’s 
use. This contributes to a shortage in the supply of 
available loanable funds at the bank temporarily. 

In order to care for business and to prevent exces- 
sively high interest rates the rediscount feature afforded 
us thru the Federal Reserve system must be utilized 
and is being utilized by the larger banks. The smaller 
banks, less accustomed to rediscounting, have hesitated, 
but the time will come when they, too, must rediscount 
and take advantage of the tremendous expansion power 
available in the Federal Reserve. The expansion and 
contraction of credit, if properly handled, will stabilize 
interest rates, protect business by automatically in- 
creasing and decreasing the volume of currency as the 
requirements appear. 

In the campaign for the subscription of the unpre- 
cedented Liberty Loan, amounting to $4,000,000,000, 
the banks will be called upon to lend liberally to cus- 
tomers in order that they may subscribe their share 
of the Government’s 4 percent bonds. These bonds 
represent the highest credit in the world. They are the 
obligation of a Government that finds itself now in the 
position of the world’s banker; a Government with a 
national wealth far in excess of that of any other 
country, and with great, almost unlimited, possibilities 
so far as the development of resources and international 
trade is concerned. This prestige must be maintained, 
and it can not be maintained without the hearty 
cooperation of every element of its citizenship. 

At the same time, business men already have em- 
ployed the greater part of their available capital in 
their business or in investment, so they must utilize 
their credit in buying these bonds. In other words, the 
individual citizens of the country, the corporations and 
other enterprises must lend their credit to the Govern- 
ment in order to make available to the United States 
and her Allies the funds necessary to the conduct of this 
terrible conflict. The banks will be called upon to make 
loans to these purchasers. That there may be some 
strain and, at times, periods of close money is to be 
expected, but there is a reassurance in the fact that the 
greater part of the proceeds of these loans will be 
expended on American soil and with American business 
people and thru them will be dispersed to American 
labor and the American producer. Much of this ex- 
penditure is in the shape of capital investment, which 
will be productive of profit following the war. This 
is especially true in the developing of our shipping, in 
the building of wharves, in the mobilization and devel- 
opment of efficiency in our transportation system and 
in the development of economy and thrift among our ° 
people. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


French and Spanish are being studied by the school chil- 
dren of Chicago to the almost entire exclusion of German, 

An army of 300,000 Boy Scouts started out on Oct. 1 on a 
campaign to sell the new Liberty bonds. 

Miss Ruth Law established a new altitude record by 
ascending 14,700 feet in an airplane at Peoria, Ill. 


A storm which left several inches of snow at Brighton, 20 
miles from Salt Lake City, prevailed during a period of 48 
hours. 


Chicago retail grocers, codperating with the Federal Food 
Administration, promise that there will be such reduction in 
prices as will “bring the cost of actual table necessities down 
to the size of the pocketbook of the wage earner.” 


The Dominion Immigration Department states that the 
movement of settlers from the United States to the Canadian 
West continues of considerable volume. 


Announcement has been made by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
that, effective Oct. 1, an increase of 10 percent will be made 
in the general labor rates of the company, affecting 60,000 
employees. This makes the sixth increase since August, 1916, 

Experts predict that the United States will be in the throes 
of an acute coal famine before Jan. 1 unless steps are taken 
immediately either to increase the production materially or to 
reduce the consumption. 


F Recent legislation has decreased the number of saloons in 
New York State by 2,000. 


When the war ends “we must apply the wisdom which 
we have acquired in purging and ennobling the life of the 
world,” President Wilson said in a letter addressed to 
School officers thruout the country urging them to institute 


ae bearing on problems of community and national 
e. 


Men who could not obtain employment in the operating 
department of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road in former times because of advanced years will be em- 
ployed hereafter as a means of helping the Government 
prosecute the war. This railroad announces age limits as 
follows: Firemen, 18 to 45 years; trainmen, 18 to 50 
years ; other employes 18 to 60. Heretofore 21 to 35 years 
was the age limit. ; 


The Government’s new wireless station at Honolulu 
“talked” with Sayville, L. I., a distance of 5,000 miles, in its 
opening tests. 


The organized liquor interests of Chicago have initiated 
a systematic war against the cabaret. They aver that the 
cabaret has “lowered the tone of and worked evil to the 


saloon.” 
Washington 


Every American merchant vessel of more than 2,500 tons 
deadweight capacity available for ocean service will be 
requisitioned by the Government Oct. 15, announces the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board. 

A fist fight between Representatives Heflin and Norton on 
the floor of the House marked a stormy debate on the demand 
for an investigation of the German slush fund. 


General orders issued by the War Department by direction 
of President Wilson provide that promotions in the army are 
to be made solely on merit. 


Dr. Frank Billings, Chicago, chief of the American Red 
Cross mission to Russia, made the principal address at the 
laying of the cornerstone of a $2,000,000 hospital and med- 
ical college to be erected by the Rockefeller foundation at 
Peking, China. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


Plans to wreck machinery in munition making shops in 
America at the bidding of German agents in Europe are be- 
lieved by the police of New York City to have been defeated 
thru the arrests of about 100 Germans and German sympa- 
thizers in raids. Nearly all the men arrested are mechanics, 
a number being employed in munitions and navy contracts. 
——-Secretary Lansing, fearful of reprisals against American 
citizens on the part of Teutons, has held up for a time the 
drastic alien draft resolution. The governments of the 
United States and Canada are negotiating an agreement 
whereby men of either country shall be prevented from avoid- 
ing compulsory military service by residing on the other 
side of the line. : 

The Bulgarian minister to the United States says his coun- 
try has attained the ends for which tt entered the war and is 
ready to quit, provided it can keep’ the territory for which 
it bargained with Berlin. He refers to the territory it has 
gained thru the present war as land that was unjustly taken 





WORLD FOR A WEEK 


from Bulgaria during the Balkan war. “Bulgaria would have 
preferred to join the Allies, but they offered restoration of 
her territory only provided Serbia would consent to take in 
exchange other territory. Germany’s offer was unqualified. 
Now Bulgaria has attained the ends for which she entered 
the war she is ready for peace. She has no interest in Ger- 
many’s dream of a mittle Europe.” That Germany’s pres- 
ent peace drive is partly influenced by fear that Austria- 
Hungary will collapse if negotiations are long deferred is 
indicated by reports received in official circles here. The 
Hague reports that large bodies of German troops are being 
transported from the east to the west front. While these 
troops are being moved thru Germany regular train service 
is delayed and no mail is reaching the border. 

The Austrian official budget shows a deficit of $3,000,000,- 
000 and authority to raise credits to that amount is sought. 

John McClain, of the American expeditionary force, is the 
first United States soldier to receive the war cross from 
France. He saved the lives of fifty persons when he picked 
up a bomb from a German airplane and, at great risk to him- 
self, carried it to a river, where it exploded without injury 
to anyone. The first move in response to the widespread 
demand for the impeachment of Senator LaFollette for alleged 
disloyal utterances was taken when Senator Kellogg presented 
in the Senate a petition from Governor Burnguist of Minne- 
sota and the Wisconsin Public Safety Commission, asking for 
Mr. LaFollette’s expulsion, and Vice President Marshall sub- 
mitted letters and telegrams urging impeachment. Bolo 
Pacha, a Levantine resident of Paris, has been arrested on a 
charge of receiving $8,000,000 from German sources in the 
interest of premature peace, partly thru an American channel, 
the French premier stating that the arrest was made in con- 
sequence of information from the United States. The 
State Department on Sept. 29 officially cleared all members 
of Congress of blame in the Bernstorff slush fund episode.——— 
Sept. 30 dispatches tell that Germany has not renounced Bel- 
gium and has not been in communication with any of her 
enemies, according to a speech made before the reichstag by 
Chancellor Michaelis. 

















FOREIGN 


France has sent a war order to the United States for half 
a gram of radium. The delivery is to be made in twelve 
monthly installments. : 
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GROUND RECLAIMED FOR TACOMA INDUSTRIES 


Three Hundred Waste Acres Made Available—Ship 
Yards and Sawmills Erected 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 1.—Using 2,836,000 feet of 
lumber, 224,000 lineal feet of piling and handling 5,000,- 
000 cubie yards of dirt, the whole at an expense of 
close to $2,000,000, nearly 300 acres of ground has been 
‘‘manufactured’’ on the Tacoma tidelands in the last 
thirteen months for industrial purposes—solid ground 
built where before were but mud and water. On the area 
are two huge shipyards and several sawmills besides other 
industries already, and an electric car line and trackage 
are being rushed to completion to afford transportation 
facilities. In this tract Hylebos Creek waterway has 
been dredged out and is 6,000 feet long and 400 feet wide, 
it alone taking 40,000 lineal feet of piling and 750,000 
feet of lumber for bulkheading. The channel is over 22 
feet deep at low tide. On it is the big Todd plant for 
steel steamship construction, the site covering 65 acres. 
Here 54,000 feet of piling, 500,000 feet of lumber and 
31,000 cords of brush were used in bulkhead work. Next 
to it, on the same waterway, is the big wood ship build- 
ing plant of the Foundation Co., where 40,000 feet of 
piling and 380,000 feet of lumber have thus far been 
used in bulkheading, the Hylebos channel being 700 feet 
wide at the ship yard. In filling in Eleventh Street, 
which leads out from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.’s plant past other industries, 90,000 feet of piling 
and 1,200,000 feet of lumber have been used in bulkhead 
work, 


WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS SHOW INCREASE 


Shipments and cut for August of this year as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1917 are shown 
by the appended figures issued by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. The report for August, 
1917, is compiled from figures furnished by forty-six 
mills, as compared with thirty-nine mills reporting a 
































year ago. None reports no sales this year, against one 
so reporting a year ago. The detailed figures follow: 
- 1916— — 1917 
Cars Feet Cars "ee 
SDN Sian bese’ 386 9,132,052 374 10,076,951 
NE obs 0s Sie 1,046 25,817,420 1,043 24,581,008 
ea wins awh neem 42 1,134,397 169 4,425,652 
Washington ........ 290 6,708,016 242 5,970,713 
North Dakota ...... 301 7,290,986 318 7,982,995 
South Dakota ...... 215 5,343,920 393 9,713,593 
BERIODOUR. «sce esac0 281 6,862,218 338 8,357,115 
WURDODTIBITD 60 06.0:9'0:0-0 197 4,660,045 347 8,632,163 
tare 264 6,284,499 360 9,384,918 
SS ear 221 5,400,245 390 10,290,063 
Es ac hn 6 aie ® 11 255,240 54 1,456,032 
er 202 4,691,598 275 6,968,913 
eS aoe 28 4,691,930 24 635,529 
a 95 2,254,683 161 4,157,938 
WEEE wc ccerevesse 75 1,638,543 15% 3,886,469 
GEL co dkis ome 87 2,2 375 106 2,860,882 
BESEBAN .oossccsece 62 ) ¢ 82 2,085,696 
SD Moone a oa eis 36 65 ay 138 3,364,367 
Ns sic is 5 0. .> 8 17 468,947 
Atlantic coast States 173 4, 463 12,229,947 
Other eastern States. 145 3, 58 1,277,060 
OT ASA oer 85 2 3 71,948 
bo TS Eee 5 1 17,600 
Oklahoma, Nevada 
REO DEAS ...:55:356 1 23,617 4 95,921 
Se eee 1 14,976 9 136,152 
a 4,285 103,696,277 5,521 139,128,572 
Cut for month— 
Oe a ee es eens ae ee a 124,554,706 
ee a eae eee 142,441,494 
Seeeeente SONG SERRE...» 0:<:0:0.5-0.0w 0 010% s ewe 3,312,922 
Number of mills not operating..............--. 2 
_ Prices————_ 
Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevail- 
ing the previous month and num- 
ber of mills reporting............. 29 3 0 
Inquiries 
The figures in various columns indi- 
cate volume of inquiries as com- 
pared with last month and number 
of mills reporting same............ 13 2 17 
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CAROLINA LUMBER MILLS DAMAGED OR DESTROYED 


RaL4iGH, N. C., Oct. 2.—Reports from over the flooded 
sections of eastern North Carolina, where many saw- 
mills and lumber plants are located, indicate serious losses 
to a number of these plants. 

At Wallace the plant and stock of the Camp company 
suffered a loss of $200,000 and two lives were lost, while 
scores of employees and their families barely escaped 
the flood with their lives. Much property and live stock 
were lost, a number of dwelling houses being swept away 
with their contents. 

Several other lumber mills were victims of the flood 
of last week. Scores of bridges were washed away and 
a large area of the affected territory is yet to be heard 
from. In Lewis County alone the county commissioners 
have just issued a statement saying that it will require 
nearly $100,000 to replace the bridges destroyed by the 
swollen streams because of the heavy rainfalls of last 
week. The greatest damage was in Wayne County, where 
part of Goldsboro was under water for two days. Much 
cut timber in the district was also affected. 


HURRICANE DOES DAMAGE IN SOUTH 


MosILE, ALA., Oct. 1.—The Gulf coast district has been 
visited by another hurricane, the wind at Mobile reaching 
96 miles an hour and at Pensacola between 130 and 140 
miles an hour. Owing to ample warning there was very 
little damage to shipping in either Mobile or Pensacola, 
vessels taking refuge in landlocked waters. 

To the west of Mobile it is reported that standing pine 
timber suffered to some extent, and tho there is no direct 
information there is no doubt that pine ‘forests between 
here and Pensacola suffered to a great degree. Owing 
to wires being down in all directions news as to damage 
to the standing pine is slow in reaching here. 

In this city there was no damage to the ship building 











construction going on, which no doubt is due to the fact 
that the wind was from the Northeast and thus blew the 
waters out of the river and bay instead of bringing them 
in from the Gulf, as is usually the case in tropical storms. 
The water in the river here, instead of being from six 
to eight feet over the wharves, was that many feet below 
the level of the wharves, so that the entire waterfront 
escaped damage. Ship building here will not be the 
least interrupted by the storm, but will be pushed with 
even more energy than before. 


PLOT TO CONTROL SHIPPING EXPOSED 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Oct. 1—A flutter of excitement 
was caused Saturday by the expose of what may be a 
gigantic plot by the imperial government of Germany 
to secure by sharp practice control of many wood ship 
yards in this country. 

It was reported publicly today that Government agents 
had been working in Jacksonville for the last two weeks 
and that they had uncovered the plot; also that the ring- 
leaders were known and that the governmental net was 
about to descend upon them. One or two very prominent 
men in shipping circles have been mentioned as being 
caught with the ‘‘goods.’’ 

According to the statement of one of the secret service 
agents, the plan of the German government was to have 
its representative, as an individual, buy stock in several 
ship companies and obtain control by manipulation. This 
scheme was to operate in a two-fold way. Legal entangle- 
ments would tie the ship yard up so that boats could not 
be built, and later when the war is over Germany would 
possess a controlling interest in a number of United States 
ship yards and thus have the nucleus of another merchant 
marine. : 


SHIP LARGE SHORTLEAF PINE LOG 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1—F. J. Riefling, president of 
the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co., Wright Build- 
ing, has received a photograph of a mammoth pine saw 
log, which is here reproduced. This log was cut by 
Julius E. Bell, a manufacturer of shortleaf yellow pine 
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LARGE PINE LOG FROM COVIN, ALA., CUT BY J. E. 
BELL 


at Kennedy and Fayette, Ala. It was shipped from 
Covin, Ala., and its dimensions are 49 inches by 16 feet. 
It is estimated to contain 2,025 feet, board measure. 
Mr. Bell says that this is the largest log he has ever 
handled. 


WAR’S EFFECT UPON ITALIAN LUMBER PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 1—If builders in the United 
States feel that the price of building materials has been 
advanced by the war, they may obtain considerable 
comfort by considering the case of Italy. The city of 
Messina, Sicily, which was nearly destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1908, is being reconstructed as rapidly as 
possible. The Chamber of Commerce of that city re- 
cently prepared a comparative table of current prices of 
building materials, beginning July, 1914, ending July, 
1917. In Italy lumber is sold by the cubic meter and in 
July, 1914, the cost of fir was 70 lire per cubic meter 
but in July, 1917, it had increased to 270 lire. The com- 
parative prices obtained for fir plank were 80 lire and 300 
lire, and for pine, 95 lire and 450 lire. A cubic meter 
contains 35.314 cubic feet, or 423.768 board feet. Aft 
normal exchange the Italian lira is worth 19.3 cents in 
United States currency, so that in 1914 fir sold at $13.51 
per cubie meter but in July, 1917, had increased to 
$52.11 per cubic meter. On this basis, the price per 
thousand feet for fir lumber in 1914 was approximately 
$32, but in 1917 it has increased to about $123. Other 
building materials increased fully as much in value as 
lumber and, in many cases, the increase has been greater. 

Coal is sold by tons containing 2,204 pounds and the 
cost in July, in 1914, was 30 lire and in July, 1917, 320 
lire, a far greater advance than that recorded by lumber. 
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THE Unitep States Geological Survey has recently 
undertaken an important work in developing and marking 
watering places on the western desert. These. water 
places are to be indicated upon maps; descriptive guides 
are to be prepared, and in some instances watering places 
are to be developed by the sinking of wells in localities 
most needed. A number of survey parties are now at 
work on this project, which will be carried as far as the 
limited funds permit. 
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BIG TIMBER DEAL IS IN PROSPECT 


Principals Negotiate to Transfer 370,000,000 Feet in 
Oregon—Will Avoid Duplicating Railroads 








PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 1—From Bend, Ore., comes the 
report that officials of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of 
that place, are negotiating with the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
also of Bend, and the Huron Timber Co., of Saginaw, 
Mich., for the purchase of approximately 370,000,000 feet 
of timber located in the yellow pine belt of central Ore- 
gon. The Brooks-Scanlon company and the Shevlin-Hixon 
company each operates a big sawmill in Bend and each of 
them has extensive timber holdings in that vicinity. It 
is reported that the deal under way is the second and 
concluding chapter in a business arrangement whereby 
the respective holdings are traded in order to suit the 
owners’ conveniences. Recently, it is reported, the 
Shevlin-Hixon company took title from the Brooks- 
Scanlon mill to a large tract in the vicinity of its holdings 
and now the program is to complete the deal by transfer- 
ring about 22,000 acres with about 300,000,000 feet from 
the Shevlin-Hixon company to the Brooks-Scanlon, thereby 
avoiding the necessity of duplicating railroad extensions. 
About 5,000 acres of the Huron company, of which John 
H. Rupp is president, is located in the belt that is ac- 
cessible to the present Brooks-Scanlon holdings. The deal 
is said to be handled thru the Minneapolis offices of the 
Shevlin-Hixon company. The blocking out of the prop- 
erty was settled some time ago, it is stated. 





WILL DOUBLE CAPACITY OF PLANT 


Carro, ILu., Oct. 1.—The capacity of the Cairo plant of 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. for the manufacture of 
wire bound boxes will be doubled, according to Fred 
Yegge, of Chicago, who with his son, Harold F. Yegge, 
visited the plant last week. He declared that the com- 
pany had orders from the Government for enough wire 
bound wooden boxes to keep all the plants busy for the 
duration of the war. The wire package department of 
the concern is directly under charge of Mr. Yegge. He 
says that the wire bound box is now firmly established 
after several years of effort. It took two years to start, 
he declared, and orainary methods of salesmanship fail- 
ing, he took six young men, graduates of technical schools, 
into the factory to learn all the details of the manufacture 
of the boxes and then put them on the road. Agencies 
have been established in Washington, New York, Phila- 
delphia and a number of other eastern cities. 

Asked whether the company would take advantage of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to get timber to the Cairo 
plant, Mr. Yegge said that it had been considered, but 
all would depend upon getting out timber available to 
the river. At one time all tne timber sawn by the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co. here was brought up by river. 





NEW ENGLAND UNITS EFFICIENT IN FOREIGN SERVICE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 1—George 8. Lewis, of Holyoke, 
Mass., treasurer of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Co., 
who recently returned from a trip of four months to 
England and the continent, has reported on the splendid 
efficiency of the New England sawmill units abroad to 
Chairman James J. Storrow, of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Public Safety, and to James J. Phelan, chair- 
man of the committee that organized the units. 

He said the New England sawmill units had made a 
great name for themselves, had helped solve the trans- 
portation problems of the Allies and that the English 
had welcomed them with open arms and had marvelled 
at the portable American sawmills that turned out 10,000 
a to the 1,500 feet limit of the old-fashioned Seotch 
mills, 

Six of the mills are at Ardgay and four across the Firth 
on the Carnegie estate. The lumber cut was mostly 
Scotch pine and larch, the larch being the same as Amer- 
ican tamarack. The accommodations for the men are 
the very best obtainable and they live in perfect com- 
fort, with abundance of food and with every possible 
thing done to make them contented and happy. The 
wooden camps are well heated and the food supplies are 
furnished by the cooks of the units. The Government 
keeps a doctor in attendance and took over a house which 
it established as a hospital with a nurse in constant 
attendance and a Y. M. C. A. hut is set aside for their 
use. 

Mr. Lewis was made an honorary member of the Board 
of Trade Timber Supply Division of the Government 
and went to France as an advisor to the Government in 
that new capacity. In company of guides from the 
British headquarters he saw some of the actions around 
and on the famous Messines ridge. He also saw the 
advent of American troops into London. 

The Public Safety Committee here has received a 
letter from J. B. Ball, comptroller of the Timber Supply 
Department of the Britisn Board of Trade, expressing 
the thanks of Old England to New England for the work 
of the sawmill units now under way. 





RIVERS AND HARBORS’ COMMITTEE’ TO VISIT SOUTH 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., Oct. 1—On its tour of Gulf ports, 
the rivers and harbors committee of Congress will visit 
Beaumont on Nov. 15, according to a telegram received 
from Congressman Martin Dies by the Beaumont Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The committee will hold « meeting in New Orleans 
Nov. 13 and leave for Beaumont the next day. While 
in this section the visitors will inspect the port and 
deep water facilities at Beaumont, Port Arthur, Orange 
and Houston. At Beaumont the committee will be 


royally entertained and everything possible will be 
done to impress upon the legislators the need for an 
enlargement of Beaumont’s ship channel and the other 
waterways in the Sabine district. 


Octoser 6, 1917 
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EASTERN TOWN PUTS BAN ON WOODEN SHINGLES 


Drastic Ordinance Prohibits Repairs Except “Patch- 
ing”—Substitute Coverings Are Approved 


Lynn, Mass., Oct. 3.—This city has now in successful 
operation a most drastie anti-shingle ordinance. The 
ordinance is as follows: 

Section 68. Building regulations for the prevention of 
fire and the preservation of life. All new roofs (repairs or 
alterations) to any roof now shingled with wooden shingles, 
shall be done or made with materials of a fire-resisting nature, 
classified as follows: 

The roof covering or shingle must afford a high degree of 
fire protection to the roof or structure which is not readily 
flammable and does not carry or communicate fire; which 
possesses little or no flying hazard; which possesses con- 
siderable blanketing influence upon fires within the building, 
and = is durable and does not require frequent repair or 
renewal. 

All fire resisting shingles or materials to be used under this 
ordinance shall have the approval of the superintendent of 
buildings and be according to the accepted schedule of fire 
resisting shingles or materials on file in the office of the build- 
ing department, and accepted by the national board of fire 
underwriters. 

No new roof, alteration, reshingling or repairing, will be 
permitted without a written permit signed by the superin- 
tendent of buildings. 

This ordinance was passed in May of 1916, after some 
opposition. As the question then arose as to whether 
ordinary patching of wooden shingled roofs was to be 
allowed, several public hearings were given on that point. 
As a result of these hearings, tho nothing is embodied 
in the ordinance on the subject, the building department 
of Lynn, which is under the charge of the commissioner 
of public property, who also has the title of superin- 
tendent of buildings, has adopted the policy of allowing 
the patching of wooden shingled roofs. The word 
patching is interpreted in its most strict meaning. If 
a large or considerable part of a wooden shingled roof 
needs reshingling, the reshingling must be done under 
the provisions of the ordinance with fire-resisting shingles 
or material. 

The shingling materials approved by the Lynn building 
department, samples of which are on file in its office, 
include slate shingles, asbestos shingles, composed otf 
cement and asbestos; asphalt shingles, composed of 
asphalt covered with slate dust, Neponset, Rex Strip, 
Reynolds, Genasco, or equivalents; and roll covering, such 
as Rubberoid, Paroid and equivalents. 

There is nothing in the ordinance or in the policy of 
the Lynn building department prohibiting or tending to 
discourage the use of wooden shingles for siding of 
houses. 

It is estimated that at present something like a half 
of the dwelling houses in Lynn have wooden shingled 
roofs. 

Where roofing has been done in Lynn since the passage 
of the ordinance, the asphalt type of shingles has been 
most used and a considerable amount of roll-covering 
has been employed. 


LONG INUNDATED LOGS FIND USE 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Oct. 2.—According to information 
received here from Hickman, Ky., valuable walnut logs 
have been recovered from the bottom of Reelfoot Lake, 
where they have lain since the great earthquake in 1812 
which felled the trees and formed this famous lake. The 
logs have been shipped to an eastern factory for the con- 
struction of airplanes and hydroplanes. The hundreds of 
acres of fine walnut and oak which went down when the 
earthquake occurred in 1812 and which are on the bottom 
of the lake ean be easily seen during the low water period. 
The value of the walnut timber has been enhanced a 
hundred fold by demand for it in the construction of army 
airplane propeller blades. 


LUMBERMEN ACTIVE IN LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 1—The lumbermen here are 
to take an active part in handling the second Liberty loan 
and on short notice have jumped into the campaign 
which opens today. A committee of twenty-two mer- 
chants and industrial men has been appointed by the 
Federal board as a general committee, the members 
to act as organizers. Frederick 8. Underhill is one of 
this general committee and it fell to his lot to start a 
committee of the lumbermen and four other branches of 
the trade. 

J. Randall Williams, Jr., has accepted the chairmanship 
of the lumbermen’s committee and will be assisted by 
Mr. Underhill, Owen M. Bruner, Robert B. Rayner, John 
I. Coulbourn, Watson Malone, J. A. Finley, Warren 
D. D. Smith, F. W. Aszmann, John M. Coin, Charles 
AS John W. Coles and probably Frank K. Gilling- 
1am. 

The committee is not pledged to raise any specified 
amount, 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF PORTABLE SCHOOL HOUSES AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WOOD USED EFFECTIVELY IN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 2.—Supplementing its 
regular school facilities this city makes effective use of 
portable school buildings, eight of which have been 
erected by Johnson & Holloway, architects, at a total 
cost of $22,803 (including architect’s fees) or $2,850 
each. They are built in sections of convenient size for 
hauling on a wagon or truck. The buildings are thirty- 
one feet square, outside measurement, so that after the 
foundations are in place they can be made to face in 
any direction desired. They are constructed in accord- 
ance with the regulations governing school buildings, as 
approved by the State board of health, State fire mar- 
shal and the city building inspector. The number of 
square feet of glass in the windows equals one-fifth of 
the floor space. There is 225 cubic feet of air for each 
pupil. An arrangement devised by J. T. Johnson, of 
Johnson & Holloway, heats under the floor, so the chil- 
dren’s feet are kept warm even in dead of winter, over- 
coming what has hitherto proved a serious trouble with 
portable school houses in this city. The school room 
proper is 24x30 feet, accommodating forty-five pupils. It 
has a cloak room, vent shaft, closet for coal, a large floor 
area for stove and ventilator, and a closet for books 
and supplies, within which is a small cabinet for the 
personal effects of the teacher. The entire interior finish, 
except the ceiling, is clear red cypress. The 
floor is of clear maple, laid upon one thickness of yellow 
pine fencing boards, with a layer of waterproof paper 
between. The finished floor is oiled with hot linseed oil. 
The finished ceiling is metal, laid off in panels, so it can 
be taken down in eight sections and put up again without 
marring the surface of the ceiling above it. The lumber 


for these buildings was supplied by the Brannum-Keene 
Lumber Co., of this city. The brick foundations includ- 
ing the flue cost approximately $300. 








INTERIOR FINISH, EXCEPT CEILING, OF CLEAR RED 
CYPRESS 


AIRPLANE SPRUCE SPECIFICATIONS FORMULATED 


Details for East and West Coast Material Contrasted 
—Prices: Are Established 


While, in all probability, the Government will purchase 
spruce from other sections of the East for airplane con- 
struction, specifications have so far been drawn up only 
for spruce produced in West Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, according to advices from the oflice of the chief 
signal officer of the army.’ These are known as Specifi- 
cations No. 2, and were arranged for at a meeting of 
Government representatives, airplane manufacturers and 
millmen held recently. These specifications follow: 


Thickness: 2 inches and 3 inches. 

Width: All to be 4 inches and wider, not over 10 percent 
under 6 inches. 
P Lengths: 4 feet and up, not over 5 percent to be under 8 
eet. 

Grade: Shall contain all of the best of the log, and shall 


be practically clear on one face and both edges; to be free 
from shakes, spiral and curly grain. ‘wo or three pencil 
knots, proportional to the width of the piece, or wane in 
width equal to half thickness, and not over one-fourth of the 
length of the piece, admitted on face of 15 percent of the 
pieces. Bright sap is no defect. Small knots admitted on 
reverse side. Season checks or splits equal in length to half 
width of piece admitted. 

Measurement: Widths, fractional inches; 
tiples of 1 foot. 

Inspection: Shall be by Government inspectors at the 
point of shipment, 

Prices: 2-inch, 16-foot and under, $94; 2-inch, 18-foot 
and over, $114; 38-inch, 16-foot and under, $104; 38-inch, 18- 
feet and over, $124. 

_Prices per thousand feet, board measure, f.o.b. cars West 
yeenm and North Carolina. ‘‘erms: Net cash, thirty 

ays. 

All lumber to be carefully loaded in box cars, ends butted ; 
each course to be of uniform thickness, with strips %-inch 
thick, 4 feet apart between each layer. 


lengths, mul- 


A comparison of the specifications for West Virginia 
and North Carolina with those for the Pacific coast 
which were published on page 25 of the Sept. 15 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reveals considerable differ- 
ence. The eastern specifications call for only 2-inch and 
3-inch stock, while that produced on the west Coast is 
to run from 2 to 6 inches in thickness and at least 60.per- 
cent is to be 3 and 4 inches thick. In the East the lengths 
may also be shorter, and the grade is harder; that is, more 
detects will be admitted. For example, ‘‘season checks 
or splits equal in length to half width of piece’’ are 
permissible. The price to be paid, it will also be noted, 
varies with the thickness and length, while that on the 
Pacific coast has been tentatively fixed at $105 a thou- 
sand for all thicknesses and lengths, as well as widths. 





FAILURE TO STAMP INVOICES DOES NOT VIOLATE LAW 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 1—The enforcement of the 
national child labor law is in the hands of the children’s 
bureau of the United States Department of Labor. The 
head of this bureau is Miss Grace Abbott, of Chicago. 

The wording of the law calls for a guaranty, stamped 
on invoices, that children under fifteen have not been 
employed in the manufacture of materials handled in 
interstate commerce. As children of this age are not 
employed in the manufacture of lumber on the Pacific 
coast, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association so ad- 
vised ‘Miss Abbott and asked her to rule on whether or 
not it was necessary for lumber shippers to stamp in- 
voices. In reply, the association received the following 
from Miss Abbott: 

Guaranty under United States Child Labor Act is protec- 


tion to dealer. Failure to stamp same on invoice is not in 
itself a violation of the Act. 





THE SOUTH INDEPENDENT OF NORTHERN FOODSTUFFS 


MALVERN, ARK., Oct. 2.—Farmers who can recall the 
lean years of the late ’60s, when country people lived 
on corn bread and water, turning their farm stock out 
to graze at night after working them in the fields during 
the day, and city people who can remember the same 
hard days, unite in saying that never in the history of 
the South has there been so much activity in fields and 
gardens. Every available acre is under cultivation, both 
in town and country, and the finest feature of the situa- 
tion from the agriculturalist’s point of view is that the 
crops were planted intelligently. Foodstuffs are in great 
variety and the soil was prepared under the eyes of county 
agents; such conditions point to the fact that this time 
of national peril bids fair to place the South permanently 
independent of northern foodstuffs. Sawmill concerns 
are taking part in the movement, as is evidenced by the 
accompanying view of a newly fenced field in the very 
shadow of the planing mill blowpipe on the premises of 
one of the Arkansas lumber companies. 
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HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN MEETS HEARTY RESPONSE 


Lumbermen Arrange for Building and Loan Organizations and Publicity—Prohibition as a Help Is Cited—Retailers Suggest 
Enlisting Co-operation of Banks and Real Estate Men 


Pittsburgh Dealers Take the Initiative 
PITTSBURGH, Pa, 

This subject is of much interest to me at present, also to 
the Pittsburgh dealers. To be brief, our plan is this: The 
dealers are forming a building and loan association with the 
intention of making loans to prospective builders, backing 
up the organization by taking stock to finance it. As the 
association would not be in position to spend money for ad- 
vertising our Lumbermen’s Club has appropriated a certain 
amount of money to spend in the next three months for this 
purpose, this advertising to be along the line of a story told 
by your Mr. Hole at the National retailers’ convention in Chi- 
cago last month+—the story of the black shiny shoes. The 
psychology of this sort of advertising, we believe, will bring 
many people to a state of mind wherein they would prefer a 
home to an automobile. We will embrace in each article 
published a statement that the lumber dealers are ready to 
help the prospective builder. When the dealer gets hold of 
the prospective customer he will disclose to him the plan of 
the building and loan association. 

While we feel our association will be able to loan a larger 
amount on any one property than the ordinary building and 
loan association, yet we must play safe and unless our pros- 
pective customer is in a position and can show his hand re- 
garding his position financially, we could not go along with 
him. The circumstances in each case will develop when the 
prospective customer approaches the lumberman, who should 
be in a position to land the lumber and millwork order on 
each job. 

Our plan is very much in an embryo state, the details of 
which will have to be worked out as we go along. Our 
dealers here all look upon this as a very appropriate plan 
and as the club is paying for the advertising it will not be to 
the interest of any one or any few dealers, but to the interest 
of the dealers of the whole community. We also feel it is 
not only a benefit to our dealers, but also a benefit to the 
builder and the community at large, and we expect a cam- 
paign of this kind, while not bringing immediate results, 
should in the next twelve months help our business consider- 
ably.—Gerorce N. GLASs, president, the Keystone Lumber Co. 


Heartily in Accord With Suggestions 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The Pittsburgh lumbermen are heartily in accord with your 
suggestions. In fact, I believe that we are a little ahead of 
you, inasmuch as the Pittsburgh lumbermen have already 
made application for a State building and loan charter. We 
have talked and discussed practically your entire proposition 
for the last six months, and have gone ahead with advertising 
to the extent of applying for the charter. No doubt if your 
article is read by the retail lumbermen all over the country 
it should stir up a lot of enthusiasm and propagate quite a 
campaign along the line you suggest. We have also set aside 
some money for the use of our advertising committee to use 
to educate the working man that it is more to his advantage 
to save up and build a home, no matter how modest, than it 
is to save up and buy an automobile. 

We intend to go into this proposition as thoroly as we have 
funds to do so, and feel that we will do Pittsburgh lumber- 
men and the lumber business in general in our territory much 
good.—E. A. DIEBOLD, Higgins Lumber Co. 


Vigorous Campaign Should Be Made to Push Use of 


Wood. 
DerTroIT, MicH. 

Your article on “Building Future Business by Building 
Homes” was read carefully, and, following the expressions 
made by the speakers at our convention, seems to me to be 
very apropos. There is no question, whatever, but what a 
vigorous campaign should be made by lumbermen everywhere 
—manufacturer and retailer—to push the use of wood and 
using the home building idea as the foundation of it. 

We all know what good, systematic advertising can do in 
a matter of this kind, and if this were gone into on a large co- 
operative basis and simultaneously over the whole country I 
am sure it would produce great results. This advertising, in 
my opinion, should be of a very special and carefully prepared 
kind, and in the form of reading matter, in all sorts of 
periodicals that reach the general public—magazines, news- 
papers etc.—urging just the thoughts as set forth in your 
article. The advertising should try to instil into the minds 
of the entire population the need and great desirability of 
having and owning a home of the frame variety, showing in 
every possible way the value of wood over other materials 
and of course its comparatively low cost. Stories that would 
surely be read should be written embodying these ideas in a 
clear manner. Illustrations should be shown of homes of an 
artistic character, especially those built years ago, to impress 
the fact of wood’s lasting qualities. Cuts of interior and ex- 
terior arrangements, plans of various kinds ete. should also 
be presented. I believe it would be well in this same connec- 
tion to see if arrangements could not be made with banks in 
all sections to start a savings campaign for “Home Building” 
along the lines of the “Christmas Fund” savings, now carried 
on by many banks. Building and loan associations, certified 
by State or nation, could also be enlisted and new ones started 
by lumbermen in every section where a few retail lumbermen 
are located with a view ultimately to selling the lumber for 
the homes each subscriber or depositor would build. 

I am not at all in favor of speculative building, but this 
class of business would, no doubt, fall in line largely, anyway, 
and would work to the increase of lumber sales; but local 
retail dealers should be careful in selling their stock to see 
that the right class and grade are used in home building and 
in all other uses so that lumber as a whole will not be ad- 
versely affected by poor quality and deteriorating species. 

I am sure that now is the time to start this project. 
People everywhere are getting the habit of economy and of 
saving, and it seems to me they could easily be swung into 
line on a campaign of this sort. Prohibition is fast becoming 
the law in all States and this will have a tendency to direct 
money formerly used for liquor into other channels. Why 
not into home building? Women are being called to all sorts 
and classes of work and labor and are receiving good wages. 
They can easily be influenced to save their money and invest 
it in buildings for homes or rental; and many ramifications 
of the subject present themselves, as one goes further into it. 

I can not see the value of any effort put forth in manual 
training schools or women’s clubs etc., so far as home build- 
ing is concerned, for I believe the home building must come 
from another. direction and from what is generally known as 
the “common people”; but clubs and training schools could 
be used in a furtherance of the use of wood in other ways. 

From this letter I think you will understand my thoughts 
and I trust that just such a campaign as you advocate, and 











as I fully believe in, will be started soon as an outcome of 
the meeting between manufacturers and retail dealers to be 
held in your city on Oct. 9 and 10. 

I shall be glad to help in this work in any way I can and 
also to coéperate with you in this and any other way for 
the best interests of the industry —-CHARLES A. BOWEN, sec- 
retary, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Has Embodied Idea in Recent Advertising 


Des MOINES, Iowa. 

I have just finished reading your article on the question 
“Building Future Business by Building Homes,” and want to 
say that I agree fully with the arguments you have set forth. 
In fact, I have been making some such claims in my adver- 
tising of late. Now, while all people are prosperous, han- 
dling large amounts of money, they ought to be getting a 
home, and I believe it is the duty of the lumbermen—the duty 
they owe the public—to keep this prominently before them. 

I believe that the time has come when the lumberman 
should be consulted as much as the architect in reference to 
the building of homes and he should be posted as to the cost 
of various types of houses. His office should be supplied 
with plans, and, as I have urged for some time, you had bet- 
ter give the man the cost of this house complete, erected, 
ready to move into, and at least furnish all the material for 
a lump sum. 

We are advertising that we will take contracts; in fact, we 
will furnish the lot and the house ready to move into with a 
payment down and the balance like rent, and it works. I am 
confident that more of this ought to be done and will be done 
in the future.—GerorcGrE A. JEWETT, president, Jewett Lumber 
Co. 

Following of Methods Detailed Will Attain Results 


JACKSON, MICH. 

The writer read with considerable interest your article on 
“Building Future Business by Building Homes.” Owing to 
the fact that this city is one of the strongest building and 
loan association towns in this country, it is easy to see the 
point of the article and to know that the following of the 
methods mentioned will attain the results aimed for. 

This city is very fortunate in that the saving spirit has 
been preached here so assiduously for the last thirty years 
that we have six associations with assets ranging from $500,- 
000 to over $2,000,000. This has resulted in making it very 
easy for any man so disposed quickly to obtain the title to a 
home. Incidentally it has made the question of finance and 
payment for material bills easy for the material men. 

Few cities have more home owners in proportion to the 
population than has Jackson and it is entirely due to the aid 
given the building and loan associations and the resulting in- 
centive to saving. As the first step to a building home move- 
ment, steps must be made to arrange for easy financing of 
the home builder and the writer knows of no better way than 
the boosting of such associations as mentioned above.—H. 
HOBART CORWIN, manager, The Corwin Lumber Co. 


The Article Is Inspiring 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 

I wish to congratulate you upon your splendid contribu- 
tion and suggestions on home building in your article of Sept. 
22, appearing on page 29. 

These facts are straight from the shoulder, evidently by a 
man of observation and a man who knows. If the lumbermen 
of America could realize the benefits of a home vs. an auto 
and could be inspired with such a vision, humanity would 
be greatly benefited. If they could realize and choose neces- 
sity instead of luxury God’s children would certainly be com- 
forted. If you could create in the minds of our people the 
necessity of home and a realization of the importance of that 
most sacred word ever coined, home, we would certainly have 
a more provident people. We owe it to posterity, and we owe 
it to that branch of one of America’s greatest industries, the 
lumber industry. 

Your article is inspiring, and as you are proceeding with 
this thought why not suggest and drive home to the lum- 
bermen the necessity of having more attractive lumber offices, 
offices that are in keeping with the business, where lumber 
and different building materials are so displayed and so fin- 
ished that they will create in the minds of the prospective 
customers a desire to have a home finished as beautifully as 
the lumber office was finished? It can truthfully be said, to 
the discredit of the lumber dealers, that the ordinary retail 
lumber yard is about the most shabby and uninviting office 
that one has the privilege to visit. This condition ought not 
to be. The dealer should wake up and pull himself together 
in an effort to better this condition—B. J. BoorMAn, B. J. 
Boorman Purchasing Office. 


In Hearty Sympathy With Propaganda 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Referring to your editorial on “Building Future Business 
by Building Homes,” it is needless to say that we are in 
hearty sympathy with the propaganda you have undertaken 
and desire to coéperate in the fullest measure.—E. L. Car- 
PENTER, president, Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. 


Idea So Commendable Comment Is Unnecessary 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

I have read with a great deal of interest the article in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on “Building Future Business by 
Building Homes.” 

There is so much to be said in favor of consistent work 
along the plan, as roughly outlined by you, and so little 
against it, except and saving only one, that it seems almost 
unnecessary to comment thereon. I thoroly believe that a 
plan can be worked out that will be feasible and profitable 
along the general lines which you have laid down. The only 
one hindrance to carrying this thru is that which confronts 
nearly all lumber organizations—namely, the expense at- 
tached thereto. 

at is an assured fact that many lumbermen would rather 
lose $5,000 than to pay $500 to save losing the larger amount. 
This statement is based on absolute fact, and I have in my 
possession in my office at this time documentary evidence to 
prove it. The broad principle on which too many lumbermen 
work is “every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.” The result is that the big majority of the lumber- 
men are the “hindmost.” 

I agree with you that this problem can not be worked out by 
one man, one firm, or one association, but team work all 
along the line will be necessary. It is certainly worthy of 
serious consideration by all of the various lumber organiza- 
tions.—Grorcr L. Forester, secretary-treasurer, Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association. 


Editorial Was a Masterpiece 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Your editorial on “Building Future Business by Building 
Homes” was a masterpiece and I have clipped this from your 
paper with expectations of using a great deal of it at a later 
date. 

We have put into force in our advertising work a building 
plan proposition and have found same to be very satisfactory 
and a good business creator and we have proved our idea that 
“Your customer is interested not in the price of lumber, but 
in the cost of the home.” We have also done a great deal of 
local advertising, carrying a card in all street cars which is 
changed monthly; we use a blotter with some good, live 
lumber information on it that goes out with our enclosures ; 
we use signs upon jobs furnished by us, and, on top of this, 
secure all the advertising we can in the way of newspaper 
interviews and public mention. ‘ 

At this time I wish to congratulate you upon the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. I await the arrival of this paper each week 
with pleasure, and it is my Sunday night’s reading. Your 
articles are marked by me, and turned over to my office 
force, calling special attention to articles that they would be 
especially interested in—W. THOMPSON ESTES, president and 
treasurer, Estes Lumber Co. 


Southern Pine Association Will Codperate 


New ORLEANS, LA. 

The suggestions which you make for promoting the build- 
ing of homes at this time are based upon sound reasoning and 
we sincerely hope that they may be followed up by the trade 
to the end that prospective home builders may be shown that 
now is a better time for the building of homes than seems to 
be generally realized. 

This association will be very glad to coéperate with any 
such movement as you propose and to lend the services of its 
entire trade extension organizatién to this work.—J. E. 
RHODES, secretary-manager, Southern Pine Association. 


Various Employers Could Make Idea Most Effective 


BoGALuSA, La. 

The idea behind the article “building Future Business by 
Suilding Homes” is unquestionably practical and very im- 
portant. Properly handled it should not be an expensive or 
long undertaking to cause family men to build. As you say, 
every man “desires” a home. Therefore it is only necessary 
to get him to “act.” 

It would be well here to borrow an idea from the mail order 
man, that of making it easy for him to “start.’”’” Show him 
where he can get funds to build his home; explain to him 
the purpose of the building and loan associations. At the 
same time increase his desire to possess a “home” by pic- 
tures of attractive, inexpensive homes. The economical side 
is also very effective. 

Perhaps the most effective, yet inexpensive way, would be 
by having the different employers of the country codperate. 
In each pay envelop place small cards bearing strong argu- 
ments, showing perhaps a picture of an attractive house, and 
telling where funds can be had to build. 

A man who builds a home stays. By impressing this upon 
different business men it would not be hard to get them to co- 
operate, and whenever they find a man whom they desire to 
keep in their employ have them try to persuade the man to 
build. This method is already in use by many successful 
firms. 

I also agree with you that the woman should not be over- 
looked, for in her is generally a still stronger desire to possess 
a home, and it is very often on her solicitation alone that a 
man is finally persuaded to build. 

As to “Building Future Business by Building Homes” we 
certainly must agree with you. If all the family men who are 
boarding or have gone to light housekeeping could be per- 
suaded to build their own homes it would tax the capacity 
of every mill in the country for many and many a month, and 
would result in an exceedingly good price market.—W. H. 
SULLIVAN, vice president and general manager, Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. 


Building and Loan Association a Great Success 


ONEONTA, N, Y. 

I am very much pleased with your article “Building Future 
Business by Building Homes.” I do not know how you ex- 
pect the retailer to accomplish this but I know how it has 
been done in Oneonta. 

About twenty-five years ago N. H. Briggs, who was at the 
head of our firm, joined with several others in a local build- 
ing and loan association. This association has been a great 
success and has always been able to furnish money to any 
honest laboring man who has saved enough money to purchase 
a lot. 

This is the only way I can see whereby the retailer can 
start a home campaign unless he has money enough of his 
own to finance it—Roscor C, BricGs, president and general 
manager, Briggs Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


Lumbermen Must Utilize Same Ingenuity as Their 


Competitors 
DETROIT, MICH. 

I have read the article on “Building Future Business by 
Building Homes” very carefully and it makes a strong appeal, 
inasmuch as the subject is rather a hobby with me. To quote 
two sentences from the article: ‘No more vital service to 
the nation can be rendered than to foster the building of 
homes. A home building and home owning people is the 
nation’s bulwark in war and in peace.” If the present war 
produced no other result than that of calling the attention 
of the nation to the importance of the home, it would amply 
repay for all the suffering and bloodshed. When we take 
into consideration that the home is the unit of -human or- 
ganization and that the greater organizations of city, county, 
State and nation depend for their integrity upon the perfec- 
tion of this unit, it leaves no argument for those opposed to 
the fostering of the home making spirit. * * * 

I trust that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will not let go of 
this idea until it has made an impression on every lumber 
dealer in the country. The moment has arrived, in the his- 
tory of the lumber business, where lumbermen must utilize 
the same ingenuity as their competitors in other lines and 
must inject into their business high ideals and progressive 
methods which do not necessarily show immediate returns on 
the investment. 

In our permanent lumber exhibit, which the association is 
maintaining here in Detroit, we are fostering the home build- 
ing idea as much as possible, making appeals to this senti- 
ment in our advertising, and in doing so it gives us 4 sense 
of pleasure to know that, while we are benefiting our own 
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pusiness, we are also participating in a propaganda that has 
for its impelling motive one of the highest and most sacred 
ideals of mankind—namely, that of the home.—J. F. Dgacon, 
secretary, Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Valuable Subject for Discussion at Coming Conventions 


CHILLICOTHE, ILL. 

I have read with much interest your article entitled “Build- 
ing Future Business by Building Homes” and feel it is well 
timed. As a subject for discussion at our coming lumber- 
men’s convention it will certainly prove a very valuable one. 
‘(is a matter that has never been handled so far as I know in 
ihe way you have outlined it in this article and it seems to 
me that you are on the right track on this proposition. Trust 
it will meet with hearty response from the officers of all lum- 
hbermen’s associations and that the subject may be made a 
weadliner at our conventions this fall and winter.—H. & E. F. 


LIUNTER. 
Results Will Be Most Astonishing 


Waco, TEx. 

We have read your article on “Building Future Business 
y Building Homes” and there is no question but what if you 

in get the manufacturers and retail dealers in lumber inter- 
sted in this proposition the results will be most astonishing. 

I notice that the daily newspapers in our part of the coun- 
(ry are advocating “own your own home,” and are giving con- 
siderable space to this proposition. I also notice that many 
of the real estate dealers are advertising along the lines of 
“own your own home and not pay rent.” In a small way, 
here Our retail yards are located, we have been working 
along this plan for a long time and have accomplished some 
results, but a nation-wide proposition, if we can get the news- 
papers and magazines interested in it, would prove a wonder- 
ful stimulant to the building industry. 

I believe that the lumberman must be broad-minded enough 
to get away from the idea of advertising strictly yellow pine, 
or any other wood, and leave the matter entirely to the judg- 
ment of the consumer as to whether his house will be built 
out of substitute materials or of wood; and then it is up to 
the lumberman to turn the tide. 

Unfortunately this section of the country is in the worst 
condition it has been in for many years—no crops of any kind 
have been raised, and our retail business is going to be very 
dull for the next twelve months. However, if we had made 
a normal crop we would have had more business than we 
could handle. 

The fact that building material is higher in price is cutting 
absolutely no figure, in our opinion, on building, because 
everything else has gone up in price; and I believe instead of 
endeavoring to stem the tide, the purchasing of automobiles 
should be encouraged, because the people are going to own 
an automobile first, and then build a home, and for every 
automobile sold it means a garage.—E. P. HUNTER, general 
manager, William Cameron & Co. (Ine.). 


Should Get Real Estate Men to Codperate 


INDIANA, Pa. 

I have read with much interest your article “Building 
Future Business by Building Homes” and I am sure much 
good work can be done along this line. 

It occurs to me that one of the first things to do is to get 
in touch with the real estate men in every community and 
get their coédperation, as one of the difficulties with building 
and loan associations is that the party must first own his lot 
and to get him to save money to get this lot the real estate 
man should sell them on payments, and thus encourage him 
to save money to pay for the lot, after which the building and 
loan people are always willing to make the loan to build the 
house, 

This is a good work and should be encouraged by all lum- 
bermen.—D. W. Simpson, president, Indiana Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. 


Commends Idea But Suggests Modifications for Various 
Regions 





CADILLAC, MICH. 

Your suggestion of a plan whereby lumbermen might 
encourage home building covers an area that is impossible 
io be followed in all sections of the lake States under one 
form. The idea is good, however, and using a general 
heading it can be worked out very easily for different sec- 
tions in a way that would be practical for that part of the 
country over which the plan is to be in operation. 

For example, a plan for the Calumet district near Chi- 
cago might be more intensive than one for northern Michi- 
san. The requirements near Chicago are of such proportion 
that capital to start any project is easily obtained, because 
returns may be actually seen. The community is on the 
boom, growing rapidly, future business in several lines is 
ssured. This necessitates men, the employers can influence 
tnarried or single men for employment and as a consequence 
‘he natural tendency is for a place to live. A man familiar 
with sanitary and correct living, as you suggest, would be 
most practical to start things correctly and the matter of 
-ecuring capital to erect dwellings could be adjusted with 
‘he men who employ, together with outsiders, forming a 

an and builders’ association. Encouragement or rather 

neentive to own a home is most successfully carried to a 
conclusion when a prospective sees his way clear thru the 
nvestment by means of monthly payments. You can talk 
borrowing the entire amount to build a home with, a month, 
snd not make any headway. But you can tell him that 
vou are going to put up a certain house on a certain lot; 
it will be worth when completed so much, and you want him 
‘9 buy it, paying down a nominal sum and so much per 
nionth. In the course of the transaction any changes he 
wants in the construction may be made for a consideration. 
‘this method appeals to a man; you've got something to 
start a campaign and hold it. Naturally the amount of 
capital needed is large, but values, if the project is good, 
increase rapidly and the percentage of gain for the amount 
invested soon increases. 

This plan is undoubtdly in vogue in a number of com- 
munities now and working very well. At least something 
similar is required else no such growth could have occurred 
in the numerous cities in this State. However, there is a 
‘ross mistake being made and one that will kill more pres- 
iige for wood and its uses than anything else. That is, 
cheap, quick construction. You know, as well as any one 
else, that a house put up on a poor concrete wall and built 
of low grade stock, with an inadequate amount to make a 
dwelling substantial or even warm, will cause dissatisfaction. 

Sell such a place to a man and he lives in it over one 
winter. You have a very good advocate of all brick, tile or 
concrete from then on. I do not believe that anything has 
assisted competitors of wood more than cheaply constructed, 
ready built flimsy affairs of the quick-rich building schemers. 
Everybody’s after the money, but if lumbermen are to main- 
tain their good name and become advdcates of wood for 
homes, it is a grave error to allow any poorly built dwell- 
ings to be sold thru their efforts. It naturally costs more 
to build right; but compare good sheathing, paper and sid- 
ing to brick, tile or veneer. Thirty percent or more in dol- 
lars appeals to » huyer unless “e wants brick veneer and has 










his plans all made to have a covering other than wood. That 
is no knock against brick or tile, but a good many people 
want them because they have been stung on a house without 
any sheathing under the siding, or 2x5 joists were used on 
2-foot centers and only one floor put down instead of a 2x8 
or 2x10 joist and a double floor. Warmth and a frame that 
doesn’t quiver every time people move inside make some 
difference about what your customers say. 

Another feature or plan outside the city for small towns 
and rural communities is similar in nature to the one pro- 
posed for the borough or suburb of a larger city. Take 
for example this town or small city. We have several large 
lumber interests who ship several millions of feet of hem- 
lock and hardwood to other places to be used in construc- 
tion. However, the need for a large number of dwellings 
in this city is small. It grows according to its needs and the 
demand will not increase until other manufacturing enter- 
prises enter in sufficient quantity to make the demand in- 
tense. This situation does not demand a loan association 
as much as the Calumet project. However, it has occurred 
to me that such an association could be formed by these 
lumbermen, together with those who want investment, and 
a demand for modern substantial dwellings created. The 
lumbermen are public spirited men and their word carries 
considerable weight. With an agent who understood lumber 
and construction, an increase in the demand for material 
at home might be started. Methods of payment would have 
to fit the deal here unless it be an employee, then the monthly 
plan could be used. 

To reach into the country and secure that trade would be 
a very good idea, advancing money on crops or land as pay- 
ment. The rural trade could be increased considerably. 1 
suggest this plan for those communities that are fortunate 
enough to have a lumber center. What plans would be feas- 
ible for such communities that are not lumber towns, manu- 
facturing towns or the like, but rely entirely upon farming 
trade as a livelihood, I have no idea of. Something in con- 
nection with and similar to the lumber town loan associa- 
tion might be worked out. But dealers operating in those 
sections would have a more concise idea of conditions tlfan 
an outsider. 

The lumber town association appears the only solution for 
this territory if a campaign is to be started. Loan associa- 
tions are hard things to start where the demand is small 
for them, but to increase the use of wood and keep it moving 
there is no hesitancy on this dealers’ part to say the plan 
would be received with favor and its progress assisted to the 
best of his ability —L. T. BurRITT, sales department, Cadil- 
lac Lumber Co. 


Believes Campaign Suggested Would Be Beneficial 


DETROIT, MICH. 

I have gone over very carefully your editorial on “Build- 
ing Future Business by Building Homes” and believe that 
a campaign of this sort would not only be beneficial to the 
workingman and his family, but it would also benefit the 
employer of any large concern to take an interest in the 
home life of his employees, thereby gaining their respect and 
loyalty. In order to get their employees interested they 
must be interested themselves. 

I believe that the lumbermen should codperate in making 
this campaign a success, and will say that it has my hearty 
support.—W. A, C. MILLER, W. A.C. Miller Co. 


Publicity Man Is a Logical Idea 


Crown Point, INp. 

Your article.on “Building Future Businéss by Building 
Homes” is very fine indeed, especially for the manufacturing 
centers—an ideal proposition for such places as the Calumet 
region. I would very much like to see this thing pushed for- 
ward as I believe it would sift back and give the fellows in 
the smaller towns ammunition and nerve to go ahead along 
the same lines in probably a little different way, and success- 
fully get the people in their community deeply interested in 
owning a home. 

Your thought on having a man for publicity, a man who 
could devote his thought and energy to creating the desire, is 
the only logical way, for it is a known fact that the average 
retail lumber dealer, be he a city man or country man, is a 
lame duck when it comes to advertising his own business. 

We have a meeting of our directors next month and at that 
time I am going to take this proposition up with them.—c. 
D. Root, president, Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana. 


Now Is Time for Workmen to Provide Homes 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 

I have read your editorial on “Building Future Business by 
3uilding Homes” and will say that the idea appeals to me, for 
I think “suggestions” go a great way to create good ideas in 
accomplishing the results desired to be obtained. I think 
that it now is (or soon will be) a very good time for work- 
men, who are all getting good wages, to provide a future home 
for themselves by building houses or looking to the purchase 
of those that would be built by their creating a demand for 
a D. DIx, secretary and treasurer, Surry Lum- 
ver Co. 


A Dozen Suggestions of Practical Worth 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 

Your editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 22 on 
“Building Future Business by Building Homes” certainly ap- 
peals to me. 

First—Such a campaign as suggested is seriously needed 
by lumbermen, real estate men, carpenters and contractors 
and even the home owner. 

Second—tThe time, place and reason are real apparent facts. 

Third—If the lumber and kindred interests fail to exert 
themselves aggressively now others will be sure to get this 
easy, quick money and we will hold the bag. 

Fourth—It seems high time now to start a definite, well 
directed, well organized, aggressive and peppery publicity 
campaign. 

Fifth—This campaign should be nation-wide along general 
ideas of Dollar Day, Dress Up Week etc., except it should be 
a “three months’ spring’? movement well organized by lumber 
journals via the lumber convention route, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations and kindred interests of all building commodities. 

Sixth—It should then radiate out to wholesalers and to 
every retail lumber and building material dealer in America. 
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Seventh—From these it should spread to every local news- 
paper along well directed advertising lines and at least to one 
loyal, aggressive dealer in every town and city. 

Eighth—The newspapers will gladly aid the movement in 
every way they can if properly organized and faithfully fos- 
tered. 

Ninth—It will certainly do lots of good for all concerned 
and I can see no likelihood of harm; it is seriously needed, 
that is sure. 

Tenth—When once started and kept alive for three months 
it will become really a fixed and almost perpetual movement— 
as it clearly should be—occasionally toned up by some new 
ideas; and if really carried out in good faith and backed 
with energy, thought and a reasonable amount of money, it 
is just bound to win. 

Eleventh—At least some place where every dealer who 
cares to could obtain the information, ideas and data from a 
central source should be available. 

Twelfth—We would be glad to avail ourselves of the bene- 
fits and coéperate in such a movement and will certainly do 
our part.—T. E. WILLIAMS, president, Williams Lumber Co. 


Will All Reap a Double Benefit 
Tuprer LAKE, N. Y. 

I have read with interest your article on “Building Future 
Business by Building Homes.” If your suggestions are car- 
ried out we will all reap a double benefit; we will not only 
create a demand for our product but a still greater benefit 
will come to us in the way of satisfied and happy employees. 

Our most efficient laborers have always been the ones who 
owned their own homes, and we have always rendered them 
all the assistance we possibly could in the way of furnishing 
them materials at low prices, and helping trustworthy em- 
ployees to finance the proposition; and in our case it has 
brought us closer to them and has been mutually satisfactory. 

The movement will have our hearty support and we will 
watch further developments along this line with interest.— 
W. C. HULL, vice president, The Oval Wood Dish Co. 


Retail Yards Urging Building of Homes 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 

Your article on “Building Future Business by Building 
Homes” contains some big thoughts and it is something that 
the retail lumbermen should assist in, 

The four retail yards in this city have taken up the slogan 
“build a home’’ and are advertising extensively in the local 
newspapers.—H. B. OxrorD, secretary-treasurer, Turnbow 
Lumber Co. 





ORGANIZING COMPANY TO BUILD WORKMEN’S 
HOMES 


MANITOWOC, WIs., Oct. 3.—Local manufacturers and 
business men, recognizing the dire shortage of housing 
accommodations in Manitowoc, and the fact that the 
industrial ‘growth of the city may be seriously retarded 
by the lack of such accommodations, are organizing a 
company to build workmen’s cottages and dwellings in 
large numbers. The project will take definite form at 
the end of this week, when a meeting will be held of all 
who are interested. It is proposed to incorporate a 
home building company with $50,000 or $100,000 capital. 
In recent weeks numerous workmen have left their jobs 
in Manitowoe because they could not find places to keep 
their families under roof, and it is known that local indus- 
tries, which need hundreds of additional workmen, are 
handicapped in this direction because they can give 
no adequate assurance that houses will be available to 
outside workers if they come to this city. 





PLAN DISPLAY AT STATE FAIR 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 2.—Birmingham retail lumber- 
men are planning a unique and attractive display at the 
Alabama State Fair, Oct. 8 to 18. The lumbermen have 
engaged some experienced display experts to lay out an 
exhibit on the gay midway, showing the truth about 
the lumber situation, a schedule of. prices showing that 
lumber has advanced less in price than any other single 
necessity of life, and showing models of houses complete, 
with the exact cost of each model and how much material 
is required for its construction. 

This exhibit is the result of an advertising campaign 
which has been staged here for the last few weeks. This 
advertising campaign is something new in local lumber 
circles. It was started by a daring retailer, and proved 
to be so successful that all other retailers are now in line 
and are using space in the dailies just as the retail 
clothier and department stores are doing. 

Visitors at the State fair will see for the first time rows 
and rows of miniature houses, with plans for their con- 
struction, and all callers will be furnished with the 
‘*build-a-home’’ literature caleulated by the retailers to 
serve as a stimulus to trade. 





NEW YORK SUBURBS NEED ADDITIONAL HOUS- 
ING FACILITIES 


New York, Oct. 2.—Building operations as reflected 
by building permits in the city of New York have unques- 
tionably been severely restricted thruout this year. This 
condition, however, is not the result of a lack of demand 
for houses or for factory buildings. In the city itself 
there is a decided shortage of flats, and in the suburbs, 
where many new factories have been built for the manu- 
facture of war munitions and goods required by war, the 
need for houses is very acute. The same conditions 
prevail in the adjoining New Jersey communities. 

The Wall Street Journal is authority for the statement 
that 150,000 industrial workers need housing at once in 
New York suburbs near manufacturing plants which have 
been built or projected in the last few years. The same 
paper estimates the cost of building these houses at $150,- 
000,000. In Bronx and Queens boroughs structures to 
house 50,000 persons are needed and in the New Jersey 
suburbs housing accommodations for between 25,000 
and 30,000 workers. 

The growth of New York and the surrounding country 
as,a manufacturing center, since the outbreak of the war, 
may be glimpsed from the fact that in the last two years 
118 manufacturing plants have been started in the Bronx 
and that borough is now getting on an average of one 
new factory a week. Materials for the construction of 
these manufacturing plants are being secured and they 
are being erected, but very little is being done to secure 
the needed homes for the workers, 
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STEEL CENTER SETS A PACE FOR HOME BUILDING 


Wage Earners Respond to a Well Conducted Campaign —Irresistibly Presented Arguments That Shame the Renter—A 
Community of Home Owners Whose Ranks Are Increasing Constantly 


‘¢The man who wants to succeed in life must get into 
debt—not a foolish debt, nor a debt for useless things— 
but he must obligate himself for something worth while 
and keep himself in debt paying for it. As soon as he 
gets out, get into debt again for something else. — This is 
the only way many people can acquire anything.’’— 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR. 

Perhaps the wide world could be searched over and over 
again and again and nowhere be found where a ‘*Buy 
a Home First’’ campaign is any more apropos than Gary, 
the almost magical steel city of Indiana. Gary, now a 
city with a population of 80,000 souls, tho founded upon 
sand dunes but a few years ago, has never had a boom, 
its business men say, but a steady, substantial growth, 
until it is now the mecca for workers who toil at wages 
undreamed for either the skilled or unskilled a few 
years ago. What is now known as the Gary district is 
the working place for an army of 40,000 men, mostly 
for the Steel Corporation, which has increased wages 
five times within recent months until now many get as 
much as $300 in their pay envelopes every fourteen days 
and the lowest paid unskilled worker, known as common 
labor, receives about $4 a day. What more fertile place 
on earth for a successful home owning campaign than 
this industrial beehive where men are receiving wages 
beyond their fondest dreams and where their big wage 
is as certain every fortnight as the morning sunrise? 

A Powerful Influence in Action 


Members of the Gary Real Estate Exchange were not 
slow in grasping the opportunity that kept knocking at 
the door, and as early as last May, when the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN first suggested a national home building 
campaign, Gary business men got busy on such a project. 
The Liberty Loan then came along, and in deference to 
the wish of Government officials the project was tempo- 
rarily abandoned. The members of the Gary Real Estate 
Exchange then used their pent-up energies in promoting 
the Liberty Loan in the Gary district and were so suc- 
cessful that the Gary district subscribed more than 
$1,000,000 to the loan and, later, tho assigned $30,000 
as its portion to the American Red Cross Fund, sub- 
seribed more than $100,000. So Gary real estate men 
who fathered the ‘‘Buy a Home First Campaign’? skill- 
fully pulled it off between the first Liberty Loan cam- 
paign and the second, which began this week, as the 
home owning campaign at Gary started on Sept. 17 and 
ended the 30th. In passing, it may be explained that 
in no way did the ‘‘Buy a Home First’? mean buy a 
home before a Liberty Bond, because the home campaign 
was started before the Liberty bond project started, but 
its intent was to urge the big wage earners in the Gary 
district to buy a home first, and not squander their earn- 
ings foolishly nor invest them in dubious enterprises. 
It is common knowledge that workers who are suddenly 
pitched into prosperity they never expected have a diffi- 
cult time of saving for the proverbial ‘‘rainy day,’’ but 
Gary business men say that the ‘‘spending spree’’ is 
waning in that district and workers are coming around 
to sober thought and are more than eager to listen to 
judicious advice about saving. 

Gary business men in inaugurating their campaign of 
education about the efficacy of saving did not dig around 
old tomes or search thru musty pages of ancient history 
for wise counsel of some savant dead ages ago on the 
subject of saving, but quoted the words above, which are 
attributed to Chicago’s most successful packer, banker, 
and capitalist. Is it not, they reasoned, the logical thing 
for industrial workmen to heed the judicious advice of 
an Armour, a Gary or a Vanderlip, each of whom is the 
‘*head and front’’ of the industry that he serves? So 
they quoted Armour, and many other modern wise bits 
of advice about saving, home and property owning that 
bring to the individual pride and security for himself 
and family. 


Press, Forum, Pulpit and Terpsichore Enlisted 


Gary real estate men interested the workers during the 
two weeks’ campaign in varied and unique ways, aside 
from giving them straight from the shoulder advice 
about the duty which they owed themselves to own their 
own homes. Ministers on one Sunday had ‘‘Buy a Home 
First’’ their sermon theme. Each day an essay on the 
desirability of home ownership was printed in the daily 
papers, each daily essay being prepared by a different 
real estate man. One evening the Gary theater was 
attended by an enthusiastic crowd of ‘‘renters’’ who had 
been given tickets by the real estate men to hear James 
Schermerhorn, editor of the Detroit (Mich.) Times, on 
‘*The Soul of a City.’’ His talk, needless to say, was to 
the point that the soul of a city is a: substantial lot of 
home owners, and it was a distinct hit. On two evenings 
were given monster dances, space three blocks long being 
reserved alongside of Jefferson Park, and the dancing 








took place on the pavement. The dances were preceded 
by parades led by a band, and it is said that, with one 
exception, the biggest crowd that Gary ever turned out 
watched the dancing. All during the last evening 300 
couples danced while real estate men in a score of devious 
ways drove home the idea that dancing in their own homes 
on hardwood floors was even more delightful and en- 
trancing than on asphalt pavements. 
The Coming Generation Enthused 

Every boy, girl, or grown-up during the two weeks had 
an opportunity to wear a big button that blazoned ‘‘ Buy 
a Home First.’’ One evening at the Froebel School, 
which is in the center of the foreign district, a ‘‘Buy a 
Home Carnival’? was staged, which proved another red 
letter occasion. Gymnastic stunts were first given, then a 
reception and dance for the parents, and on the same 
evening prizes were distributed among school children who 
had taken part in an essay contest on ‘‘Why Buy a 
Home??? 

‘‘And don’t you think that essay contest was a win- 
ner?’’ said one of the real estate men in telling about it. 
‘*Every contestant naturally had his mother or father 
helping him to think out winning reasons why it is desir- 
able to own a home, and we figure out that many fathers 
and mothers scratched their heads so thoroly over the 
subject that they sold themselves homes.’’ 

Then every wagon or truck or other conveyance during 
the two weeks had on one or both sides a ‘‘ Buy a Home 
First’’ banner, while the daily papers had lengthy adver- 

















DELIVERING LUMBER FOR GARY HOMES 
tising editorials on the subject of home ownership, written 
by some well known advertising expert. 


Truths for the Thrifty 


As a sample of the sound and timely reasons given 
the wage earners of Gary, offered thru the medium of 
paid advertising or editorial matter, why they should 
own a home first, the following excerpts are given: 


A horse can do more work than a man. 

He can do better than earn his feed from day to day. He 
can earn a great deal more. 

But a horse can not own anything. He can not buy a 
home and retire in his old age with something to show for all 
the work he did. 

A man can—if he will. 

If he won’t, he is no better off than a horse. He is worse 
off, in fact, for he has had a choice in the matter, whereas 
this horse never had. Many people live and work from day 
to day like so many horses. They produce while they still 
retain their powers for producing, and when they are no 
longer able to produce they stop. 

Meanwhile they have not laid away anything. In the 
words of the poet, they have “nowhere to go but out.” They 
have no homes of their own. 

Year after year they have rented. They have poured their 
money into another man’s pocket and at the end of their 
lifetime the other man has both their money and their home. 

Renting Is Unnatural 

There are no renters in the se world except among 
mankind, and then only among men who do not think. : 

Birds of the air build their own nests; foxes have their 
own dens; wolves have their own lairs; beavers build their 
own houses; the bees their own homes. 

Thousands of years ago the wise Solomon said: “Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise.” 

To use the modern phrase, Solomon said something. 

You can learn a great deal from the ant. You can learn 
thrift and industry—two prime requisites for success. Suc- 
cess is founded on acquiring property of your own. Necessi- 
ties first, and then luxuries. 

oe are only three necessities of life: food, clothing and 
shelter. 

You do not rent your food; you buy it. 

You do not rent your clothing; you buy it. 

You should not rent your shelter; you should buy it. 

If you are industrious and thrifty, you will buy it. If you 
are not, you will rent. If you are industrious and thrifty and 
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wise, you will buy your shelter now while you are able and 
hold it against that time when you will be able neither to buy 
it nor rent it. : 

Renting is unnatural. It is unsafe. There are thousands 
of reasons why you should own your own home—all good, 
sound, logical reasons—but there isn’t any reason for renting. 
It is wasteful. It is sinful. 

Consider it. 

Every month that you are a renter you pay out a certain 
percentage of your wages (the modern scale is one week’s in- 
come for a month’s rent). You do this year after year, pay- 
ing out one-fourth of your income for the doubtful privilege 
of squatting on another man’s property, property which is 
naturally increasing in value all the time but of which in 
crease you get nothing. 

Property which can never become yours no matter how 
long you pay rent for it. 

— from which you can be ousted almost without 
notice. 

Property which can never be a nest, but only a roost. 

In other words, if you are a renter you are wasting one 
week out of every four. You are throwing away one year’s 
work for every four years that you rent. 

The world has a million roosts for a man but only one nest. 
tod taal years Moses led the children of Israel thru the 

esert. 

They endured hunger and thirst and sickness and plagues. 
They were attacked by wild beasts and wilder tribes. 

But they kept on going. Why? They wanted a home! 

In spite of the advice of the ten spies, Joshua led them into 
the promised land against the strongly fortified cities and 
towns. Jericho was one of them, but it fell as did all th 
other strongholds. Nothing daunted the children of Israel. 
And finally the promised land was theirs—that land “flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

Why did they fight so bravely and so long against such 
formidable enemies? They wanted a home! 

Twenty years after the fall of Troy the hero Ulysses wan 
dered over the face of the earth, struggling with sirens and 
demons and kings and shipwrecks and storms. Why? The 
blind poet, Homer, tells us in his epic poem. He was going 
HOME. 

Three hundred brave men stood off a whole army in the 
pass of Thermopylae hundreds of years ago. They fought 
desperately with a courage that has been immortalized in his 
tory. Why? ‘They were fighting for their homes. 

History has been made by men who wanted homes and who 
were willing to fight for them. Countries have been made 
and civilizations established by the home builders. 

The wandering tribes, the nomads—the gypsies for instance 
—never reach a higher stage of civilization. Why? Because 
they do not own their own homes. They are wanderers on 
the face of the earth. 

A home grows to be a part of the life of a family. Each 
little nook and corner is the shrine of a tender memory. As 
the years go by the home becomes dearer, a pledge of se 
curity and protection for the father and mother, a shelter 
and comfort for the little ones as they grow up, and ever aftei 
a haven of rest and love and peace and contentment for all. 

Every man longs for that day when he has something he 
can call his own. When he has property. For until he owns 
some property he has nothing to show for his labor. In the 
social and business scale he is a nonentity—a nothing—a 
nobody. 

A wife and mother can not be happy in a rented house. 
She feels that it isn’t hers. She feels that she and the chil 
dren are no better off than strangers and interlopers, living 
on another man’s property only so long as he cares to let 
them remain and paying him far too much for the privilege. 

For the rent you pay every month you could buy a home 
and own it in a few years. 

A small payment will secure you a home. A small pay 
ment each month will-buy it for you. 

Every merchant, every banker, every manufacturer, every 
real estate man in Gary will do his best to make it as easy 
as possible for the renter to buy his home instead of throw 
ing his money away year by year in rent. 

Real estate values in Gary are lower than they ever wil! 
be. Lumber and other materials are cheaper now than they 
will be for years and maybe in the lifetime of the present 
generation. 

It is easier and cheaper to buy your home in Gary than it 
is to rent it. The man who neglects the opportunity this 
week to make a small payment on his home and then go on 
buying it, as if he were paying rent, will be doing himself and 
his family an injustice. 

There is one thing that the average man who is a confirme: 
renter overlooks. He overlooks the fact that as a renter he 
is constantly shifting from one place to another, which gives 
him an appearance of instability and not in keeping with the 
building of a reputation for soundness and responsibility. 


Homes in an Industrial Center 


The foregoing are only a few examples from the mas: 
of matter presented during the two weeks by the business 
men of Gary before the prospective home owners of that 
industrial city and district. In many other ways the) 
drove home the thought that the adage born long ago 
and still hanging over the doorways of millions of homes: 
‘“There Is No Place Like Home,’’ is one of the most 
truthful sayings of all history. Altho there is hardly 2 
resident of Gary that does not know the wonderful part 
it plays industrially, the business men used industria! 
statistics and facts about the Steel City to prove that 
its present growth is only a stepping-stone to greate: 
things and property bought now would naturally en 
hance in value. Every steel worker knows, for instance, 
that Gary has the greatest steel plant in the world. Th 
Indiana Steel plant, its main enterprise, now represents 
a $100,000,000 investment, and by the end of 1917 addi 
tions and improvements will have cost $50,000,000 more. 
Other monster plants are the tube works, the tin plat: 
works, the American Bridge Co., the bolt and screw works 
the Union Drawn Steel Co., the Benzol plant and th: 
Universal Portland Cement Co. Large tracts of land have 
been acquired by the American Car & Foundry Co., thc 
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American Locomotive Co. and the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for new plants in that district. All its industries 
have a monthly pay roll now estimated at $3,000,000. 

Many people who have not visited Gary conceive it to 
be an industrial center, with nothing else but smoke and 
soot. On the contrary, while it has enough of the smoke 
and soot belching forth from countless stacks it also has 
peautiful residential streets, beautiful structures, such 
as banks, general business, postoffice, Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, Union Depot, schools, hospitals, city hall, Gary The- 
ater, publie library, churches and apartment buildings. 
Some of the finest bank buildings in the Hoosier State 
are located in Gary, and incidentally Gary bankers affirm 
the opinion given by real estate men that the ‘‘ spending 
spree’? with Gary workers is gradually wearing itself 
out and instead more persons are becoming owners of 
savings accounts. The monthly deposits of Gary banks 
are said to be between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 and, 
in the ratio of men employed, are growing in volume. 


Significance to the Lumber Dealer 


What does all this mean to the lumber trade in Gary? 

It means that at present hundreds of new homes are 
going up in all sections of Gary, some entirely of wood. 
While most, it is true, are of brick or stucco, there is 
uot a new structure but what in some form or another 
takes wood in its building. 

Many of the homes are being built by the corporations 
that employ the workers. Such an instance is 165 homes, 
finished or now under process of construction, that are 
being built by the American Sheet Steel & Tin Plate Co. 
The accompanying illustration shows part of these homes, 
located on Buchanan Street north of Fifth Avenue. Of 
these homes the 102 north of Fifth Avenue are to be of 
stueco construction and the 63 south of Fifth Avenue 
are being finished in brick veneer. The houses are 4, 5, 6, 
7 and 9 rooms, and are sold or rented only to employees 
of the company. Those now under construction are to be 
ready for occupancy Nov. 1, and a small army of ear- 
penters, plumbers and others is hurrying the work. The 
homes are modern in every way and are to be sold on the 
installment plan to the employees at small profit to the 
company, as the main desire is to have good housing con- 
ditions for the workers, the biggest asset in holding men. 
Naturally a lot of lumber is being used in the construc- 
tion work, the houses south of Fifth Avenue having 
maple and birch trim and yellow pine edge grain flooring, 
and those north of Fifth Avenue yellow pine finish thru- 
out. There was an order for 2,000,000 feet of yellow 


pine framing; 220,000 feet of flooring, and an additional 
large volume of interior trim. 


A Boom Substantially Backed 


Hardly a real estate concern in Gary but what is in the 
building business and selling homes on the installment 
plan, the homes being built of any construction material 
that the home buyer desires. There are scores of new 
frame constructed bungalows, the accompanying illus- 
tration offering an example. Many of the real estate 
men bought from the Gary Land Co., a subsidiary of the 
Steel Corporation, different tracts of land and plotted 
suburban additions. On these additions beautiful homes 
of all types of construction have gone up and are being 
sold on the small payment down and monthly payment 
basis. 

The ‘‘Buy a Home First’’ campaign at Gary was engi- 
neered strictly by the members of the Gary Real Estate 
Exchange, but naturally the lumbermen were interested 
as background factors and contributed their share to 
the funds to carry out the campaign successfully. As to 
results, many homes were sold in the two weeks, but the 
biggest net result, say the real estate men, is the im- 
planting in the minds of hundreds of workers of the idea 
to own their own homes, and scores who will not buy this 
fall or winter are banking their money expecting to buy 
in the spring. Gary real estate men are confident that 
next spring is going to be the record home-buying year 
in the town’s history and are already laying their plans 
so as to be ready for the expected rush. More homes 
will be started and completed before cold weather and 
plans are on paper for hundreds of more homes to be put 
under way as soon as conditions will permit next spring. 

Standardizing Home Ownership 


A splendid bit of codperation, in the minds of the Gary 
real estate men, is an outgrowth of the belief that ‘‘ once 
a steel man always a steel man,’’ and so the plan is for 
real estate men in steel cities like Gary, Youngstown, 
Birmingham, Pueblo, South Chicago, Indiana Harbor 
and Cleveland to get closer together and systematize a 
working scheme whereby if a steel man who has bought a 
home in Gary, for example, should decide to seek em- 
ployment in Birmingham he would find it easy to dispose 
of his Gary home and buy in Birmingham. In other 
words, in every way that codperation may work out real 
estate men in steel cities desire to stabilize the home mar- 
ket in those cities. 

In the rapidly growing city of Gary there are five 
lumber companies and two millwork concerns: the Gary 









Lumber Co., Broadway Lumber & Supply Co., Manhattan 
Lumber & Supply Co., Toleston Lumber & Coal Co. and 
Glen Park Lumber Co., as lumber retailers, and the 
Gary Millwork Co. and John Lurtz as millwork people. 
The local lumbermen pronounce present conditions as 
meaning a fair business to them, tho their business this 
year is described as not having been as good as that of 
last year. The chief reason ascribed is that people have 
not been in the mood for building as the impression pre- 
vailed that building materials were too high in price. 
They expect to achieve results from the ‘‘Buy a Home 
First’’ campaign, and are judicious enough to perceive 
that results may not come rapidly now but will accrue 
from the campaign of the last two weeks, and that next 
spring will not only show more people building new 
homes themselves but buying homes on the installment 
plan, such as the real estate people provide. A new 
home, whether built by the owner or on the real estate 
installment plan, means more lumber used, and of course 
that is what primarily interests the retail lumber dealer. 

The publicity thru the last few months to the ‘‘ Build 
a Home’’ campaign given by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
had its influence on the Gary lumbermen in giving the 
campaign hearty support there, as they learned thru it 
how much success was being achieved elsewhere, and how 
much it meant to the dealers to get back of such a move- 
ment in their own respective towns or communities. 





BETTER HOMES IDEA WILL BE EXEMPLIFIED 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 2.—There will be held in 
this city Nov. 28 to Dec. 8, inclusive, the first annual 
Grand Rapids National Better Homes Show, under the 
auspices of the local Association of Commerce, the 
Greater Grand Rapids Association and a score of other 
civic, industrial and social organizations. Because Grand 
Rapids is essentially a city of homes, and also because 
its industries are largely connected with the production 
of home furnishings, it has seemed the logical point at 
which to launch a great drive for better homes, which is 
expected to extend over the country. The exposition 
will be held in the Klingman Exhibition Building. The 
demand by manufacturers of home furnishings for space 
in which to exhibit their wares evidences a wonderful 
interest in the project. Every meritorious article or 
commodity that contributes toward making a real Amer- 
ican home will be accorded space. There will be special 
features of an educational nature, conducted by experts 
along architectural and decorative lines. 





State Commission to Provide Workmen’s Homes 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 1—The Massachusetts Homestead 
Commission has opened bids for the construction of six- 
teen or seventeen workingmen’s dwelling houses on a 
tract it has selected in Lowell for the first experiment 
ever undertaken by this commonwealth in homestead 
construction. 

Unfortunately all of the bids were much larger than 
the commission expected. With an appropriation of $50,- 
000, and $12,500 paid out for the site, the commission 
had planned to have the houses (more than the seventeen 
houses to be constructed on the tract ultimately) figure 
up to $2,000 each, including the land. Therefore they 
hoped to secure bids ranging from $1,500 to $1,700. 

The commission will meet on Oct. 9 next to decide what 
course of action to take. As the time allowed for the 
submitting of bids was rather short, some members favor 
advertising bids again and giving a much longer time for 
the submitting of proposals. Another course possible is 
to accept the lowest bid and make the most of it. An- 
other is for the commission to go ahead with the con- 
struction itself. 

The desire of the homestead commission is to accommo- 
date as far as possible citizens with families now living 
in crowded tenements and earning $15 or less u week. The 
commission believed that a suitable house of four or five 
rooms with a small garden could be provided, counting in 
the land, for $2,000, to be sold with a small cash payment 
and monthly instalments of $15. These terms are based 
on a 9 percent gross income on the property. The recent 
rise in prices, however, makes it wholly improbable 

hat a cost as low as $2,000 can be reached. 

Nine different methods of construction were open to the 
bidders, it being understood that twelve houses were to be 
built by one method and the remaining four or five, as the 
case might be, by as many other different methods. The 
a methods on which proposals were asked were as 

ollows: 


(A) Walls of spruce frame covered with rough boards and 
shingles and siding, ready-cut houses to be used if desired. 


, {B) Same as A, except for shingle siding, a layer of heavy 
building paper and stucco. 


(C) Outside walls of brick. 


(D) Same as C, except instead of brick walls, hollowed 
brick block plastered on inside. 


(E) Smooth-faced terra-cotta block. 

(F) Hollow cement blocks. 

(G) Cement stucco. 

(H) Double concrete. 

_ (I) Double monolith concrete walls as specially designed 
by Arthur C. Comey, of the commission. 

_ The carpentry specifications for these experimental 
houses are as follows: 

Frames: Spruce, hemlock or yellow pine well seasoned 
and free from bark or large and loose knots. 

Rough boarding: First floor timbers %-inch spruce or 
hemlock boards and outside walls and roof with similar 
boarding. ; 

Shingles: Outside walls of first quality cedar or redwood 
laid 614 inches to weather ; in every case breaking joints. 

Pitched roof and tops and sides of dormers: With Rey- 
nolds Flexatile or equivalent asphalt shingles, slate chip sur- 
face, with 24%4-ineh head cover. 

Windows: Double hung with white pine sash. 

Outside finish: “All to be cypress or country pine. 

‘ Inside finish: Southern yellow pine 6x%-inch base with 
“4 round on top, plain 4%x%-inch door trim and lintel head, 


window stool with apron piece, stock 1%-inch picture mold- 
ing in living room, dining room and bedrooms. 


Floors: Southern yellow pine 3%4-inch face clear matched 
%-inch stock laid tight crosswise over under-flooring of first 
story = directly on joists of second, treads and rises same 
material. 

Doors: Stock fir, 13-inch thick, inside ones 2 feet 6 
inches x 6 feet 6 inches ; frames out of 14-inch stock rebated 
for closets and bathrooms; outside frame 1%-inch thick 
double rebated of white pine. 


Painting: Exterior, exclusive of shingles and outside door, 
three coats of lead and oil paint; siding, one coat of creosote 
stain ; interior finish, oiled. 

The dimensions for framing are: Sill 4x6; studs, outer 
walls, 2x4, 16-inch o. c.; partitions, 2x3, 16-inch o. c.; joists, 
2x7, 16-inch o. c., bridged where spars exceed 8 feet 0 inches ; 
fafters for flat roofs, 2x7, 20-inch 0. ¢.; for pitched roofs, 
2x5, 24-inch o. c.; plate, 3x4. 

The houses are to have living room, kitchen, back entry, 
upstairs hall, three bedrooms and bathroom. 

Two of these houses will be of the semi-detached type, 
the others single. One will have a flat roof, the others 
pitched roofs. The ground dimensions of the houses vary 
slightly. Some run 24x22 feet; some (semi-detached) 
39x18 feet, and some 43x18 feet. The lots on which the 
houses are to be built are 40 feet wide and vary in length 
from 110 to 117 feet. The houses will be located near 
the road end of the lots so that considerable space for 
gardens will be available in the rear of each house. As 
the lots are adjacent, a clean lengthwise sweep of several 
acres will be available for city gardening by the dwellers 
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Nt SC LAB ABD CO ve sBarviin 


Let Us Hand You Our Figure 


Rn that Lumber and Building Material bill you’re going 
to buy. : 

We’re pretty sure in our own mind, at least, we can save 
you good money, but the only way we can convince you is to 
“show you,” and we can’t do that unless you give us the op- 
portunity. 

Buying your Lumber and Building Material from usis a 
business proposition. We look after your interests—protect 
your purchase—look out for your satisfaction, so you’ll come 
again. 





So if the chance of saving money is anything to you, “let 
us hand you our figures’” on your next bill of Building Mate- 
rial. 4 


Crocker Lumber Company 


A RETAILER’S CONVINCING ADVERTISEMENT 





in these houses. Each house will be two stories in height 
and each will have three bedrooms, as the commission felt 
any family having children ought to be so equipped, or 
some may have a combination living room and kitchen, 
so designed that the living room may be used as a bath- 
room, 

This initial experiment in the erection of houses for 
workingmen by the Massachusetts Homestead Commission 
was authorized by the following act of the legislature 
passed last May: 


Section 1. The homestead commission is hereby author- 
ized, with the consent of the governor and council, to take or 
purchase in behalf of and in the name of the commonwealth, 
a tract or tracts of land for the purpose of relieving con- 
gestion of population and providing homesteads, or small 
houses and plots of ground, for mechanics, laborers, wage 
earners of any kind, or others, citizens of this commonwealth ; 
and may hold, improve, subdivide, build upon, sell, repurchase, 
manage and care for such land and the buildings constructed 
thereon, in accordance with such terms and conditions as 
may be determined upon by the commission. 


Section 2. The commission may sell land acquired here- 
under or any parts thereof, with or without buildings there- 
on, for cash, or upon such instalments, terms and contracts, 
and subject to such restrictions and conditions, as may be 
determined upon by the commission, but no tract of land shall 
be sold for less than its cost, including the cost of any build- 
ings thereon. All proceeds from the sale of land and build- 
ings or other sources shall be paid into the treasury of the 
commonwealth, 


Section 3. The homestead commission is hereby authorized 
-, expend a sum not exceeding $50,000 for the purposes of 
this act. 


Section 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
[Approved May 25, 1917. 





PLAN ROUSING HOME-BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 2.—By far the most interesting 
development in the lumber trade in Pittsburgh for the 
present season has been the formal action of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association this week 
to boost a ‘‘Home Building Campaign,’’ upon lines that 
promise to bring results of a permanent character. At the 
meeting of the association on Monday President C. V. 
McCreight presented a plan for arousing interest in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity in a revival of home building. 
It was shown by him that no section of the country is 
more desperately in need of such a campaign, for the 
scarcity of rentable houses is not only the greatest ever 
known but in spite of war, draft and departure of thou- 
sands of men for army service, houses are increasing in 
scarcity and the shortage this fall and next spring, he 
believes, is going to be the most severe ever known. 

In a general way, Mr. McCreight urged that a juncture 
be made with the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and, with codperated committees organized, a campaign 
of advertising be inaugurated not only in Pittsburgh but 
in all the thriving boroughs in this territory, at least 
within fifty miles of Pittsburgh. He also urged that 
committees be appointed to interview bankers and large 
financial interests to enlist their codperation, especially 
in a more liberal handling of home mortgage money that 
will necessarily be one of the prime factors in inducing 
action on the part of home builders. The efforts toward 
showing workmen and all family heads the possibilities of 
securing their own home on about the same basis as 
paying rent are to be made factors in the campaign. 

The committee of the Wholesalers’ association named 
to begin the organizing work by conferring with retailers 
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is made up of A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., 
chairman, and Messrs. Cheyene, of the Penn Door & Sash 
Co., and Dunn, of the Allegheny Lumber Co. This com- 
mittee will get together with the retailers at once. It is 


not likely, however, that there will be any report before 
a week from next Monday, as some of the members will 
be away from the city in the meantime. It was stated, 
however, that no time will be wasted in the work, as 


a 


it is felt that the time was never more propitious for 
starting such a campaign in Pittsburgh. Houses are 
needed, and just now supplies will be easier to obtain 
than they have been or will be in the distant future. 





Planning Adequate Housing for Industrial Workers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 1.—Officials of the Council of 
National Defense are giving most serious thought to the 
problem of providing adequate and wholesome housing 
conditions for industrial workers in all sections of the 
country where great plants are engaged on Government 
work and where the Government itself has largely ex- 
tended its construction or manufacturing facilities or 
contemplates doing so. 

A subeommittee on housing has been appointed and has 
made a preliminary survey of the situation. Henry At- 
terbury Smith in a public meeting recently announced 
that he had investigated conditions in all sections where 
war contract work is going on and found there was uni- 
versally a shortage of housing. 

Conferences are in progress here on this important 
problem and the plan is to lay before President Wilson 
this week data showing exact conditions in all communi- 
fies where large munitions and other plants are located 
and are turning out huge volumes of war supplies for the 
United States and the Allies. 

One report has it that the President will be asked to 
recommend that Congress immediately appropriate $100,- 
000,000 to assist in the work ot providing adequate hous- 
ing in these industrial centers. 

Men who are conversant with the facts view the situa- 
tion with genuine alarm. How best to handle it in order 
to avoid mistakes made by England and France, not to 
mention other European nations, is the problem which 
confronts them, While direct appropriations from Con- 
gress for this work may seem, at first glance, to be a long 
step in a brand new field, it is believed by many to be the 
only logical way to handle the situation to best effect. 

M. ©. Tuttle, a member ot the Emergency Construction 
Committee of the Council, who has given the subject deep 
study, made this statement: 

The question which confronts the nation at this time is: 


Shall we take hold of this problem at the outset or let it go 
until instant action is imperative and the country is threat- 
ened with a labor situation full of gravest possibilities? Our 
information is that England has spent $500,000,000 in pro- 
viding adequate housing facilities for industrial workers, and 
must spend a lot more. 

Bridgeport, Conn., is a case in point. There is a chronic 
shortage of housing in Bridgeport, altho the situation has 
been largely met there. It was not met until an ugly situa- 
tion had developed. A housing corporation was organized 
which with the codperation of the banks succeeded in financ- 
ing a large building operation. In consequence, Bridgeport 
now has a large number of attractive new homes and the 
greatly increased population of skilled workers is housed in 
wholesome quarters. The banks are loaned up to the limit 
and would hardly be in position to extend further coéperation 
in the event that another large addition to the population 
should be brought in. 

Newport News, Va., also is a case in point. Advice from 
Newport News is that a shortage of housing already exists. 
The addition of, say, 2,000 working men would bring about 
a serious situation there and the population is certain to 
increase largely in the near future. The newcomers, who 
will receive high wages, naturally will begin to bid for hous- 
ing accommodations. The result is likely to be that the 
poorer classes will be deprived of housing. It is not hard to 
imagine what the result would be. 

Provision for adequate housing should go forward hand in 
hand with industrial development. When it is known that a 
large number of workers must be brought into a given indus- 
trial center fit places should be provided for them to live in. 
Otherwise confusion and discontent are certain to develop 
almost immediately. 

It took a long time for some of the European governments 
to awaken to a realization of this situation. We fortunately 
are in position to take advantage of their experience and 
should not hesitate to do so, or long delay taking the neces- 
sary measures. 

Mr. Tuttle and other men who have looked the problem 
in the face from a broad viewpoint do not stop at the 
coming of peace. They go further and point out the de- 
sirability of providing adequate housing now in order to 
give the men now going to the front fit places to live in 
when they return to this country after having risked life 
and limb in the trenches. 


This is the way they view the situation: 

People do not live in the slums of our cities from choice, 
but from necessity. If they could secure more whole- 
some accommodations at prices within their reach they 
would immediately leave the slum districts. The ques- 
tion naturally arises: What will become of the new, 
modern houses and flats after the war demand for labor 
ceases? The answer, according to the men who are in 
touch with the situation, is that people now inhabiting the 
slums and less wholesome districts will promptly fill these 
homes, and the disease-breeding and unwholesome slums 
will gradually be absorbed. 

In England also, according to advices received here, 
officials are looking to the future. Many men who hav 
been content to live in slum districts are expected to re- 
turn from France with very different ideals of life. In 
deed, there have been numerous instances in which this 
feeling already has manifested itself. ‘Having risked 
their all in the fight for liberty and humanity, these 
men are expected to demand living conditions at home 
after the war that are in every reasonable way fit for 
human habitation. 

It is expected that in providing adequate housing ac 
commodations the Government will be called upon to 
spend a large amount of money. This, it was pointed out,, 
will be only one of many of the drains of war, or even 
‘‘wastes of war.’’ The huge army training camps will 
be abandoned, for the most part after peace once more 
rules the world. .They will have cost Uncle Sam a mint 
of money meanwhile. 

What the policy of President Wilson will be toward the 
housing problem remains to be disclosed. That it will 
appeal to him on economic as well as humanitarian 
grounds is believed certain. Some officials take the view 
that it is a simple business proposition which the Govern 
ment must take hold of with vigor and determination. 





LUMBERMEN AS ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS IN WAR 


RECRUITS ARE WANTED FOR FOREST REGI- 
MENT. 

New Or EANS, LA., Oct. 2.—There is still room in the 
20th Engineers (Forest) for a few more men experienced 
in woods and mill operations, as privates. Those desiring 
to enlist should write or call upon King H. Pullen, enlist- 
ing officer for Louisiana, Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans; or E. T. Batten, enlisting officér for Missis- 
sippi, Mississippi Pine Association, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
The regiment is now undergoing training at American 
University, Washington, D. C., preparatory to early 
departure for France. 


ARRIVES SAFELY AT ‘‘A EUROPEAN PORT’’ 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 1—W. A. Priddie, vice presi- 
dent of the Beaumont Lumber Co., received a cable- 
gram last Thursday advising that his son, Lieutenant 
Richard C. Priddie, had reached ‘‘a European port’’ 
safely. Whether a German submarine was sighted on 
the trip the message did not state, but Mr. Priddie 
was greatly relieved to learn of his son’s safe arrival 
on the other side. 

Lieutenant Priddie was born and reared in Beau- 
mont. He recently received his commission after at- 
tending the officers’ training camp at Fort Niagara, 
N. Y. He sailed for Europe on Sept. 14, making the 
voyage in record time. 

A number of Beaumont young men will be included 
in the Rainbow division to embark shortly for France. 


PUTTING PATRIOTISM ON A PRACTICAL BASIS 

Ever since this country announced its belligerent atti- 
tude toward the Central Powers, in almost every mail 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been evi- 
dences, multiplying progressively, of the patriotism of 
the lumbermen. One of the latest, and perhaps illus- 
trating that patriotism in one of its most practical forms, 
is disclosed in a letter received this week from C. J. 
Ashton, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the Michigan 
Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men. That organization recently held a meeting, dis- 
cussed its relations to the members of the fraternity in 
active participation, now or prospectively, in the war, 
and after preambles reciting the fact of the war and 
salesmen’s response to the nation’s eall to the colors, 
offered resolutions as follows: 

Resolved, That there be created a ‘Soldiers’ Fund,’ made 
up of voluntary contributions of the members of this asso- 
ciation, or any others who may wish to subscribe, to be used 
for the following purposes : 

1. For the continued payment, during the period of the 
war, of all dues and assessments to this association of all 
members in good standing at the time of their enlistment. 

2. For the payment of an additional $100 to the bene- 
ficiary of any member who shall lose his life while in the 
service of his country. : 

3. For the continued mailing of newspapers, magazines, 
trade journals, books and literature to members in the serv- 
ice, wherever they may be. 

4. For the mailing of tobacco and other necessaries to the 
members in the service, wherever they may be. 

5. To maintain a correspondence between the members 
and the secretary of the association. 

6. To lend financial aid to any enlisted member, subject 
to the approval of the board of directors. 

7. To lend any further assistance, not mentioned above, 
to any enlisted member, subject to the approval of the board 
of directors. 

The resolution is signed by Jeff B. Webb, president of 
the association; F. H. Tremaine, vice president; ©. J. 
Ashton, secretary and treasurer; Horace A. Ross, F. J. 
Verkerke, H. M. Jessop and James A. Dant, directors. 

Members of the association are already in the service, 
in either the army or navy, and the joining of others is 
expected. A committee to put into effect the contem- 





plated service for these members has been appointed, 
consisting of W. P. Vivian, chairman; H. M. Jessop, 
Carl H. Schneider, E. H. Mauk and A. C. Blixberg, and 
members are asked to contribute thru this committee for 
the exhaustively practical purposes here outlined. 


LUMBERMEN SECURING OFFICERS FOR 20TH 
ENGINEERS 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 1—The following letters 
have been sent out from the office of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 610-612 Call 
Building, this city, under date of Sept. 27 and 28, respec- 
tively: 

To LUMBER MANUFACTURERS : 

In agreement with Maj. S. O. Johnson, 20th Engineers, the 
chairman of the lumber committee, Council of National De- 
fense, has approved the formation of a lumbermen’s committeg 
to handle further local needs of the Government in forming 
regiments of lumbermen. This committee, representing pine 
and redwood interests, is now working in codperation with 
this association and thru its oflice. The object of the com- 
mittee is to protect the interests of the lumber industry thru 
an equitable distribution of the demands made upon it. This 
can only be done by centralized control. It is believed that 
if the committee can be promptly placed in touch with those 
of your men who are good woodsmen or millmen, and who 
are also subject to draft, the requirements of the Government 
can be met without the necessity of recruiting, and at the 
same time the urgent need for lumber production in this 
territory can be taken care of. In order to make this plan 
effective, your codperation is requested as follows: 

(1) Kindly submit if possible the names, draft numbers and 
qualifications of those men who have already been drafted 
from your operations. These men, if qualified, may be trans- 
ferred to the lumbermen’s regiments, and the lumber indus- 
try will receive credit accordingly. 

(2) As fast as additional qualified men are called, under 
the draft, either from your operations or in your neighbor- 
hood, kindly submit the above information. 

By prompt action and close coédperation a splendid or- 
ganization can be built up, and the demoralization following 
unrestricted solicitation can be done away with. 

I hope to hear from you in the near future. 

(Signed) C, StrowELL SMITH, Secretary Pacific Coast 
Lumbermen’s Committee for the Selec- 
tion of Officers and Men for the Saw- 
mill and Forestry Regiment. 


To LUMBER MANUFACTURERS : 

The lumbermen’s committee has authority to recommend 
two captains and a few first and second lieutenants for the 
20th Engineers (Forest), whose activities will be the manu- 
facture of lumber in France for the Allies. We believe there 
should be competent sawmill builders and operators in your 
locality who could perform this service, and that it should 
not be necessary for the Government to draw on your organ- 
ization for these men. Please canvass your locality, and 
have any candidate wire me at once stating his qualifications. 

(Signed) C. SrowELL SMITH, Secretary Pacific Coast 
Lumbermen’s Committee for the Selec- 
tion of Officers and Men for the Saw- 
mill and Forestry Regiment. 

Examinations for the appointment of one captain, three 
first lieutenants and six second lieutenants to officer a 
battalion of the engineer corps, which will be sent to 
France, shortly, to manufacture lumber for the Allies, 
are to be held in San Francisco. 

The national lumbermen’s committee, a sub-committee 
of the Council of National Defense, has appointed E. H. 
Cox, O. C. Hazlett, Junius H. Browne, W. P. Johnson and 
©. Stowell Smith a local committee, and instructed them 
to find suitable men for officers. 

Candidates will be given a preliminary examination 
when they present themselves at Mr. Smith’s office, 610 
New Call Building. They must be men of education and 
character and able to qualify as sawmill operators, with 
a thoro knowledge of machinery such as would be in- 
volved in small portable mills cutting up to 20,000 feet a 
day. 

C. Stowell Smith has just left for Washington, D. C., 
on Government business connected with recruiting and 
otherwise. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR OFFICERSHIPS ARE 
MADE. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 1—Recommendation for officers 
for the 20th Engineers’ (Forest) regiment, were made 
here last week by the board of the eleventh district, em- 
bracing Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, which met at the 
Davenport Hotel. The committee consisted of A. W. 
Laird, of Potlatch, Ida., chairman; P. M. Lachmund, of 
Potlatch; Kenneth Ross, of Missoula, Mont.; R. M. Hart, 
of Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; E. H. Van Ostrand, of Win- 
chester, Ida.; T. A. McCann, of Libby, Mont. Neither 
Mr. Laird nor Mr. McCann was present at the final 
meeting, and Mr. Lachmund was acting chairman. 

The recommendations which were made to W. L. Hall, 
assistant forester, Washington, D. C., in a telegram sent 
yesterday, were: 


Major—H. W. Sanborn, of Missoula. 

_Captains—George F. Weisel, of Missoula, Mont.; Elme 
Findell, of Missoula; S. B. Lindley, of Spokane; EB. K. 
num, of Leavenworth, Wash. 


First Lieutenants—Edgar G. Polleys, of Missoula; John 
Howard Toole, of Missoula; James C. Twohy, of Spokane; 
George B. Sypher, of Butte; Oscar C. Munson, of Potlatch ; 
Frank C. Kendall, of Spokane; Lawrence R. McCoy, of Coeur 
d’Alene; Alfred D. Kettenbach, of Lewiston, Ida.; W. W. 
Powell, of Spokane. 

Second Lieutenants—Ralph Boohmier, company C, 2nd 
Regiment, Idaho Infantry, Fort George Wright, Spokane: 
Fred Leidenger, of Dover, Ida.; George D. Patterson, of 
Great Falls, Mont. ; Ben L. Lindsley, of Spokane; C. O. Crane, 
of Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; D. C. Van Ostrand, Company C, 361st 
Infantry, National Army, American Lake, Wash.; Don Mac- 
kenzie, of Missoula. 


_ The Rev. Henry 8. Gatley, of Missoula, has offered 
his services as chaplain and has been highly recommended 
by the district committee. 
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EXPORT ORGANIZATION ELECTS TRUSTEES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 1—The annual meeting of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. was held here last 
Thursday. The following trustees were elected, to serve 
until Oct. 1, 1918: 

Puget Sound district: E. G. Ames, J. H. Bloedel, W. H. 
Boner, E. G. Griggs and C. E. Hill. 


Grays Harbor district: A. L. Paine, A. W. Middleton and 
William Donovan, sr. 


Willapa Harbor district: Ralph Burnside and C. L. Lewis. 


Columbia River district: O. M. Clark, L. J. Wentworth, 
S. M. Hauptman, Henry Kirk and M. C. Woodard. 


California district: C. A. Thayer, James Tyson and E. A. 
Christensen. 


At large: W. H. Talbot. 


It was intended to hol a meeting of the trustees fol- 
lowing the banquet at the New Washington Hotel for the 
purpose of electing officers for the following year, but it 
was decided to postpone this election until Oct. 25. It is 
expected that the present officers, including President 
W. M. Talbot, Vice President C. A. Thayer and General 
Manager A. A. Baxter, of San Francisco, and Treasurer 
Edwin G. Ames and Secretary Charles E. Hill, of Seattle, 
will be reélected at that time. 

According to reports from headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco the company, which was not accepting much busi- 
ness for two or three weeks, made some good sales during 
the last week, aggregating 6,105,000 feet. This brings 
the grand total of sales booked up to Friday night, Sept. 
28, to 218,575,000 feet. The recent sales were made under 
the new H list, according to which lumber to be delivered 
between April and June, 1918, is sold at $23 base and 
from July to September at $24 base. General Manager 
A. A. Baxter left for a trip to the Northwest on Tuesday. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD REPRESENTA- 
TIVE RESIGNS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—E. T. Allen has resigned 
as the western représentative of the aircraft production 
hoard. The reason given for his resignation is that 
he has not been given sufficient authority, money or 
assistance and is expected to get results without them. 
‘fe has found it impossible to do so. There has been 
‘rietion over the purchasing work of the board for a 
iong time. 

The loss of Mr. Allen will be a severe blow, since no 
man is better able to get results and ‘‘deliver the 
coods’’ if given proper authority to act than he. 

Charles R. Sligh, of Grand Rapids, Mich., now a major 
in the reserve corps, has general charge of lumber pur- 
chases for the aircraft board. There has been more or 
less friction between him and Mr. Allen from the outset 
and it is well known he was not anxious to have Mr. 
\llen go to the Coast. Mr. Allen was sent there by 
Jioward E. Coffin, chairman of the board, because the 
latter realized he has wide influence with Pacific coast 
lumbermen and timber owners. Several spruce men are 
now here in conference with Major Sligh and members 
of the board. Among other things they are discussing 
questions involved in existing contracts with the British 
and other allied Governments for the delivery of spruce 
airplane stock. 





ANNOUNCE NAMES OF COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—The subcommittee charged 
with responsibility for securing officers for the Second 
Forest regiment (Twentieth Engineers), on reconsidera- 
tion determined to announce the names of men already 
aecepted for commissions. The following lumbermen are 
ineluded: 

Majors—E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; A. W. Corkins, New Orleans, La., the prom- 
inent expert on mill construction; M. M. Bond, Lake Helen, 
Fla.; Frank Barnes, St. Louis, Mo.; O. S. Johnson, Weed 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Cal.; William L. Wallace, Chi- 
cago, IL, and Edward E. Hardwick, Detroit, Mich. 

Captains—W. D. Starbird, Portland, Ore.; Sidney 4G. 
Smith, of Bloedel, Stewart & Walsh Co., Myrtle Point, B. 
C.; EF. F. Spencer, Asheville, N. C.; John J. Paul, Water- 
town, Fla.; F. M. Bartelme, Minneapolis, Minn.; George F. 
Weisel, Missoula, Mont., and others of the same class. 








DISCUSS PLAN TO ORGANIZE TIE MEN 

St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 3.—Members of the board of 
directors of the Lumberman’s Exchange of St. Louis 
were the guests of the tie division—Division E—of the 
exchange at a dinner at the American Annex Hotel last 
Monday night, when the tie men outlined to the ex- 
change board their plan to form a national tie associa- 
tion. Such a national organization was suggested by 
Orville A. Pier, secretary of the exchange. The plan 
was diseussed at length and those of the board present 
approved the idea. No definite plan has as yet been 
decided upon, and the matter will be again taken up by 
the tie division within the next week or ten days. 

L. P. Leaming, president of the Leaming Lumber Co., 
Berrien Springs, Mich., is the first person outside of St. 
Louis to become interested in the proposed association. 
He writes to Mr. Pier as follows: 

Let us commend you in your efforts to form a national tie 
association. I have read with interest the article in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We manufacture several thousand 
ties each year and would like to put out a large quantity if 
the right market could be established. If possible, I would 
like to join with you in perfecting such an organization. 

Mr. Pier appreciates this letter from Mr. Leaming and 
would like to hear from other tie men who would be 
interested in the organization of a national association. 

At its meeting Monday night the tie division also heard 
a report of Joseph T. Davis, its attorney, on the status 
of the various eases it has pending before the courts and 
the Missouri Publie Service and Interstate Commerce 
commissions. 





WASHINGTON NOTES ON CANTONMENT ORDERS 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2.—The Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau has received an order for 1,190,000 
feet of lumber to be used in the construction of docks 
for the Government at Lambert’s: Point, near Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau has re- 
ceived an order for 1,000,000 feet of lumber for an ord- 
nanee building to be constructed on the outskirts of 
Washington. 

An order for approximately 500,000 feet of lumber has 
been placed with the Southern Pine Bureau for three 
small auditorium buildings and a Y. M. C, A. building at 
the Inglewood (N. J.) concentration camp. 

The War Department’s commission on training camp 
activities announces that sixteen big frame theaters will 
be constructed, one for each of the national army canton- 
ments. Construction will begin at once, according to the 
announcement, and will be completed within a month. 
The best theatrical talent of the country ‘has volunteered 
to play for soldiers and will be ready to perform as soon 
as the buildings are completed. An advisory committee 
headed by Otto H. Kahn, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed to codperate with the theatrical committee, of 
which Mare Klaw is chairman. 

Robert H. Downman, chairman of the lumber com- 
mittee, Council of National Defense, spent part of this 
week in Washington. Mr. Downman has not been very 
well of late and has been spending his time largely on 
his farm in Fauquier County, Virginia. The foreman and 
four of his best men were dratted for service in the 
national army and Mr. Downman has been looking after 
things on the farm and seeing that the wheat and other 
crops were properly taken care of. 

A. Bentley & Sons, of Toledo, Ohio, were awarded the 
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* final instructions in flying. 





contract for the construction of the big quartermaster 
officers’ training camp near Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has been ad- 
vised from War Department sources that 100 army ware- 
houses are to be constructed in France, each 50 feet by 
200 feet in size and mostly of metal. 





AIRPLANE PROGRAM PROGRESSES RAPIDLY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—Secretary of War Baker 
today authorized a statement summarizing the aviation 
situation and indicating that great progress has been 
made in the way of laying a broad and deep foundation, 
mobilizing various industries which are to have a part in 
the big program of turning out more than 20,000 airplanes 
to put the Yankee punch into the war, and in codrdinating 
the aviation plans of the United States and those of the 
Allies. The perfection of the Liberty motor is referred 
to as the greatest single accomplishment of the war. The 
secretary states that planes will be ready for the motors 
as fast as they are turned out, and that aviators, machine 
guns and other equipment will also be in readiness. It is 
announced for the first time that ‘‘ United States airplanes 
are being constructed both in this country and abroad,’’ 
and that ‘‘approximately one-fourth of the number soon 
needed will be made abroad.’’ Hundreds of American 
aviation students are already in Allied countries receiving 
Training machines, light, 
high-speed fighting machines and powerful battle and 
bombing planes are in process of construction. Within 
a reasonable time the first all-American airplane will be 
sent to Europe. 





REPRESENTS SOUTHERN PINE INTERESTS AT 
HEARINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4—A. G. T. Moore, of New 
Orleans, La., assistant secretary of the Southern Pine 
Association, is in Washington conferring with officials 
on various subjects. Mr. Moore today attended the oral 
argument in the export free time case, in which the 
Southern Pine Association has assumed a neutral atti- 
tude, taking the ground that its members will bear will- 
ingly any burden brought about by the war so long as 
it is applied equally to other industries, and especially* 
to industries the products of which compete with southern* 
pine exports. 

Tomorrow Mr. Moore will attend oral argument in the 
big reconsignment case. Tentative reports on both these 
cases have already been made public. While here Mr. 
Moore will hold further conference with officials of the 
Department of Agriculture on the cut-over land situation. 
He brought with him a transcript of the proceedings of 
the conference held in New Orleans recently. 





NOT SEEKING SITE FOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3.-—In an authorized state- 
ment issued late today, Seeretary of War Baker announces 
that the War Department is not in the market for a site 
upon which it may establish a training school in machine 
gun and field artillery firing. In this connection, Mr. 
Baker made public a memorandum from the chief of staff. 

W. H. Sullivan, mayor of Bogalusa, La., chairman of 
the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau committee, had 
been laboring together with other lumbermen of that 
region, to secure this camp. Not only did they under- 
stand clearly that the War Department was in the market 
for it, but negotiations were carried on with army officers. 
About eighty different communities in the South were 
in the race for the privilege of furnishing the site which 
they understood Uncle Sam was looking for. Mr. Baker’s 
statement and the memorandum of the chief of staff were 
issued ‘‘to clear up an apparent misunderstanding. ’’ 

A perusal of the memorandum indicates that such a 
camp may have to be established before the War Depart- 
ment gets thru training the new army for service in 
France and if so a very large area will be required. ‘‘ A 
site of the size required,’’ states the memorandum, 
‘*probably would have to be on unoceupied public land.’’ 

Information has reached the chief of staff that dele- 
gations representing various cormmunities are coming to 
Washington to offer sites, altho advised not to do so. 
Attention is called to the fact that Congress has appro- 
priated no money for the lease or purchase of land for 
this object and no estimates have been submitted for it. 
“*Consequently,’’ states General Bliss, ‘‘ while the War 
Department may give consideration to the question with a 
view to being ready if an emergency arises, no definite 
step toward the selection of a site (even if desired), can 
be taken at this time.’’ 





SAWMILL UNIT HEAD RETURNS TO AMERICA 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3—D. P. Brown, of Berlin, 
N. H., who went to England in charge of the ten Amer- 
ican sawmill units organized in New England, has re- 
turned to this country and is now a private in the artil- 
lery, on duty and under training at Fort Myer, Va. Mr. 
Brown is well known among lumbermen and foresters. 
He enlisted as a private in arder to ‘‘begin at the bot- 
tom,’’ even tho a captaincy in the second forest regi- 
ment was dangled before his eyes. As an artillerist he 
will see active work in the fighting line. Incidentally, 
he is within the draft age and determined to enlist as a 
volunteer. j 
‘<Private’’ Brown left in charge of the American saw- 
mill units Edgar C. Hirst, formerly State forester of New 
Hampshire, who went across as his assistant. The head- 
quarters of the New England woodsmen are at Ardgay, 
Scotland, almost in the shadow of Skibo Castle, the Scot- 
land home of Andrew Carnegie, on whose extensive estate 
the timber is being felled and sawed for war purposes. 
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WRIGHT AIRPLANE FIELD LEASED BY GOVERN- 
MENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3—The Aircraft Production 
Board announced today that in order to centralize en- 
gineering and experimental work in connection with the 
Federal aircraft program the Wright Field at Dayton, 
Ohio, has been leased for three years by the United 
States Government. This site was selected because of 
immediate availability, central location geographically, 
and its proximity to the big Wilbur Wright training field. 

The new field will be known as MeCook Field, in honor 
of the ‘‘Fighting McCodks,’’ to whom the property be- 
longed until recently. 

Offices, machine shops, hangars and barracks will be 
erected immediately. The field will be under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Clark, of the equipment divi- 
sion, signal corps, assisted by Major Vincent and Captain 
Marmon. 


~ 


WEBB BILL MAY FAIL TO PASS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—Among the important 
bills which are scheduled to fail in the rush of Congress 
to adjourn is the Webb export bill. This measure, 
strongly recommended by the administration, has passed 
the House three times and been held up in the Senate. 
It was understood the Senate would pass it during this 
session in order that American manufacturers might 
combine to push their export trade without fear of prose- 
cution under the antitrust laws. 








MODIFIES FOURTH SECTION ORDER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order modifying fourth section 
order No. 6802,:lumber trom Evansville, Ind., so that it 
will become effective Feb. 1, 1918, instead of Nov. 1, 1917. 

The commission has supended until Jan. 25, 1918, the 
operation of supplements to Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 1113, which named increased proportional 
commodity rates on bituminous coal from mines in Ala- 
bama and other States to New Orleans, Shreveport, Vicks- 
burg and Memphis. The proposed increases are 10 and 
15 cents per short ton. 








MAY CONSTRUCT SAWMILL MACHINERY FOR 
GOVERNMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 3.—The Diamond Tron 
Works of this city is likely to undertake a contract for 
sawmill machinery for the United States Government, as 
well as going into the manufacture of gun carriages along 
with four other Minneapolis plants commandeered for 
that purpose by the War Deparfment. G. A. Bingen- 
heimer, president of the company, was summoned to 
Washington today for a conference with War Department 
officials relating to the proposed contract for sawmill 
machinery. Many local men already have enlisted as 
expert sawmill workmen and foresters for service abroad. 





LISTING MEN FOR FORESTRY REGIMENT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 3.—J. M. Pritchard, secretary 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
been appointed one of the listing officers to secure recruits 
for the Twentieth Engineers (Forest) now being mobil- 
ized in Washington for service in France as a sawmill 
unit to furnish railroad equipment, trench material and 
other lumber needs of the United States forces. Men 
skilled in the various phases of forestry or lumber manu- 
facture can do no greater service to the country than to 
enlist in this regiment and Mr. Pritchard hopes to have a 
large number of applications from this territory. 





——— 


NEW INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONERS 
TO BE CONFIRMED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—Clyde B. Aitchison, one of 
the three men appointed as members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by President Wilson, represented 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in the 15 per 
cent rate case and made out a strong case against the 
western roads which were not granted the increase. 

Robert W. Woolley was one of the principal publicity 
men in President Wilson’s two campaigns. He was 
direetor of the mint at the time the first Liberty Loan 
was floated and resigned that position to handle the 
publicity end of the campaign for Secretary MeAdoo. 
He is a journalist by profession. 

George Anderson, the third new member of the com- 
mission, is a United States district attorney in Boston. 
He came prominently before the country recently in con- 
nection with the Government’s investigation of the food 
gamblers. The three men are expected to be confirmed 
before Congress adjourns. 

Lester Sisler, long chief clerk and purchasing officer 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was today ap- 
pointed secretary of the Shipping Board. He has been 
serving as assistant secretary for some time and made 
good, earning the promotion. 





RECENT inquiries to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce at Ottawa, Ont., are from a firm looking for 
the best source of supply for prompt shipment of the 
following: Maple wrest plank, birdseye maple veneer 


and walnut veneer, 4,000 feet in all; from a Durban 
firm of importers making a specialty of box shooks; 
and from a Port Elizabeth firm of furniture manufactur- 
ers wishing quotations on 3-ply wood veneers, in oak, ash 
and satin walnut. 
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WOMEN YARD HELP EFFICIENT 


Forty Employed in Piling Lumber—Solve the 
Problem of Insufficient Men 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 2.—‘‘We . were. actually 
forced into it, but now that we have found by expe- 
rience how well the plan works, we expect to keep it in 
effect indefinitely,’’ is the manner in which officials of 
the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, comment 
upon the general employment-of female labor in its big 
yards. The company was among the first to resort to the 
employment of women in occupations formerly open ex- 
clusively to men, because of the extreme shortage of com- 
mon male labor. 

A trip thru the Walnut Street yards, on the Milwaukee 
River, at Pleasant Street bridge, revealed more than 
forty women engaged in piling lumber. That the women 
like their work was evident from the pleasant expres- 
sions on each face and the enthusiastic answers made to 
inquiries relative to their welfare. They are well paid— 
better paid, in fact, than in any positions they previously 
held—and many a meager family coffer is being rela- 
tively enriched by the labor of mothers and daughters. 

Benjamin F. Springer, manager of the manufacturing 
department of the Schroeder company, tendered a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMEN a ‘‘ personally 
conducted tour’’ of the expansive yards to see at first 
hand just how the scheme of employing women is work- 
ing out. 

Mr. Springer said: 

We simply had to come to it. Our lumber was coming in 
from north and south, by rail and lake, with practically no 
help at hand to get it into the stock piles. We tried in vain 
to attract male help, but the few men who applied for jobs 
were of that unsteady, unreliable and fly-by-night class that 
seeks work for only a day or two and then marches on. There 
was only one alternative, to hire women. We advertised, and 
they came. At first only a few applied, but before long we 
were fairly swamped with applications, and altho we already 
have hired more than forty women we have a considerable 
waiting list. For the present, at least, it seems that we shall 
have no difficulty in keeping our force intact and, what is 
more, make it elastic to fit conditions as they arise. 

The women, ranging in age from 18 to 50 years, are 
paid 25 cents an hour, the same rate which has been paid 
to common male labor employed in the same work. They 
are working a 9-hour day, but not to exceed 50 hours a 
week. They go on duty at 7 o’clock in the morning and 
quit at 5 o’clock in the evening, being given a full hour 
for lunch. As the fall season approaches and darkness 
sets in earlier the day will be reduced to eight hours, 
inasmuch as efficiency in such occupations is practically 
destroyed by laboring in the twilight. The Schroeder 
company is determined to make working conditions for 
women as safe and convenient as possible, and in so 
doing naturally is obliged to do considerable experiment- 
ing, and thus far many of the arrangements necessarily 
are of a temporary nature. 

While a good many of the women now employed have 
never done much beyond household work, others had pre- 
viously been engaged in such arduous tasks as serubbing 
and cleaning office buildings during the hours of the 
night, at a compensation very much less attractive than 
the pay they now receive. The pay of $2.25 a day and 
$12.50 a week is one of the reasons for the contented 
faces and the willingness to work. In-numerous eases, 
this pay is equal to or even larger than the entire family 
income of past days. In one instance a mother and her 
two daughters are working side by side, which means a 
total of $37.50 added to the family income each week. 
From this it is easy to see how the Schroeder company 
maintains a waiting list at its employment office. 

Mr. Springer said that when the idea of hiring women 
for yard work first was broached it was believed that 
‘*it couldn’t be done.’’ He went to the State free em- 
ployment bureau for women, and when those in charge 
heard that he wanted labor for a lumber yard there was 
a general shaking of heads. Explanations and entreaties 
placed a different light upon the matter, and a few 
women who were waiting for something to turn up 
marched off to the yard and went to work immediately. 
The scheme worked out even better in practice than in 
theory, and the emplovment authorities soon satisfied 
themselves that the work was fitting and proper for a 
woman to do. Any prejudice that formerly existed has 


disappeared and the authorities now are anxious to co-. 


operate with the employers. 

So far the women employees at the Schroeder yards 
are placed onty at the lighter and wholly unskilled classes 
of work. As the lumber comes out of cars and is scaled 





(Left) Three-Year-Old Vitrified Brick Paving on Second Avenue, Seattle, Wearing Out, That Will Soon Have to Be Repia ced. 
Paving on Same Street, Subjected to Same Wear, and Still as Good as New. 


and checked by men experienced in the work it is carried, 
board by board, by the women to the transfer racks, 
which are designated by number. In case of boat 
cargoes, the lumber is piled indiscriminately along the 
dock front, and experienced sorters direct the women to 
the proper place for each board. At each stock pile the 
boards are received by men and no woman is permitted to 
lift a board excepting to carry it from place to place. 

To the observer, the work of the women is like that of 
a well-oited machine. They need not be told oftener than 
once how to do a thing. Compared with the work of 
unskilled men, the work of the women is probably more 
satisfactory and entails much less trouble. The women 
go about their duties in a determined way. They need 
no coaxing or urging; in fact, it sometimes is difficult 
for the bosses to keep them from overtaxing themselves. 
They seem to be anxious to earn all they get and to hold 
their jobs. There are few, if any, waste moments. Ac- 
cidents there have been none, excepting perhaps a minor 
bruise of a finger or toe, which is quickly forgotten. 
The men show proper respect, and since the novelty of the 
thing has disappeared, take it as a matter of course that 
their helpers should be women. 

So far no attempt has been made at uniform dress. 
The women wear ordinary working apparel, with aprons 
of wear-resisting fabric, and common working gloves. 
Skirts do not seem to interfere with their efficiency. 

















WOMEN AT WORK IN MILWAUKEE LUMBER YARD 


(Right) Replacing Defective 3-Year-Old Vitrified Brick Paving on Same Street. 
SCENES ON SECOND AVENUE, SEATTLE, SHOWING COMPARATIVE DURABILITY OF VITRIFIED 








(Center) Three-Year-Old Creosoted Douglas Fir Block 


BRICK AND CREOSOTED FIR BLOCK PAVING 


FIR BLOCK DURABILITY PROVED 


Severe Demonstration of Paving Shows Its 
Sturdiness—Brick Discounted 





SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 2.—The pictures herewith il 
lustrate better than words can tell the durability of 
Douglas fir creosoted wood block paving, as compare: 
with brick paving. Three years ago last summer Secon: 
Avenue in Seattle, one of its principal streets, was re 
paved. After a very strong presentation of the creosote: 
wood block paving merits made by H. C. Henry, presi 
dent of the Pacific Creosoting Co., of Seattle, whose big 
plant is located at Eagle Harbor, just across Puget Sound 
from Seattle, it was decided to use creosoted Douglas fir 
blocks for the paving of two blocks of the street, with the 
understanding that if after a two years’ use it was not 
found to be suecessful, Mr. Henry at his own expense 
would remove the wood blocks and replace them with 
brick. 

The day the wood block paving was completed it was 
turned over to public use. The balance of the strect 
was paved with vitrified brick blocks, 4x4x8 inches in 
size, the very best brick paving blocks manufactured, 
which were used expressly for the purpose of giving ex 
cellent service. As soon as the brick paving was laid it 
was covered with plank, and traffic kept from it for a 
period of sixty days, for the purpose of allowing it time 
to set. The base for both kinds of paving was six inches 
of concrete. 

The brick paving is already becoming very badly 
chipped and broken, and generally demoralized and one 
patch of it in particular was so bad that it had to be 
replaced with new bricks. In a short time more of it 
will have to be treated in the same manner. The accom 
panying illustrations show portions of the chipped and 
demoralized brick paving being removed. It is in front 
of the Hotel Savoy, between Seneca and University 
streets. Another picture shows a section of the brick 
paving which is not in such bad condition, but still the 
edges are badly worn and some of the bricks are becom 
ing loose. Another illustration shows the two blocks 
of creosoted wood block paving which extends up near the 
Hotel Savoy as shown in the illustration. It is in as 
good condition today, practically, as when it was laid, 
showing the durability of creosoted Douglas fir blocks 
for paving purposes. 


“A DOZEN BOARDS OR A DOZEN CARLOADS” 


The price lists of even the largest manufacturers are 
seldom of great size or gotten up in such a shape that 
they would be of much interest to readers other than 
prospective purchasers. Generally speaking, in the retail 
end of the business the price lists are kept upon the desk 
of the manager or the salesmen and given very little 
distribution and, consequently, it is both surprising and 
pleasing to inspect the large and complete price list for 
the retail trade gotten out by the John Schroeder Lumber 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. This price list is well gotten up, 
is attractive in appearance, and has no less than 56 pages 
of reading matter in it and is probably one of the most 
complete lumber price lists ever issued. It catalogs 
practically every kind, size, and grade of lumber for 
which there is any actual demand in Milwaukee, together 
with a number of building specialties: The service of 
the company is dwelt upon in the book and the facilities 
for delivering ‘‘a dozen boards or a dozen carloads’’ are 
emphasized. It is interesting to note that the list states 
that unless the order totals over $5 in value a charge 
will be made for delivering it. Interspersed thruout the 
list are pictures showing logging and lumber manufac- 
turing scenes taken at the various plants owned by the 
Schroeder interests. Different styles of ornamental 
shingles are also shown, pickets, boxes and millwork 
specialties of various kinds, torether with views taken 
about the Schroeder faetory in Milwaukee. Taken alto- 
gether, the retail price list is a very creditable one and 
is something that will not be glanced at and thrown 
away by the prospective customer but read with interest, 
remembered and kept. 

DBD BOL IID ID DD 

IN SOME parts of the Southwest wheat is being fed to 
hogs because it is cheaper than corn, which is now $2.05 
a bushel and searce at that. Corn is searce, in all prob- 
ability because of small storage facilities unon the farms. 
In communities in which this is the case there should be 
- excellent market for lumber for corn cribs and for 
silos. 
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“CONSERVATION OF MAN-POWER DEMAN 


The draft includes men between the ages of 21 and 31 years. Many 
cousiderations, doubtless, were involved in the fixing of the age limits of 
recruits; but surely the matter of physical fitness alone would not fix the 
limit at 31, for thousands of men in the United States of 45 years or older 
are better men physically and better able to endure the fatigue and priva- 
tions of the march than are many men within the draft. It is ventured 
that if physical fitness alone were made the test for acceptance or rejection 
the number of men between 31 and 45 years accepted would approximate 
that accepted between the ages of 21 and 31. 

Moreover, if the present preparations for war indicate the sentiments of 
America on the subject of defense, we may be sure that from now on every 
able-bodied man will be subjected to military training to an extent that will 
fit him for service in time of need. If that be the policy of the United 
Siates henceforth, then sound policy would appear to demand that every 
trained man, of whatever age, shall remain subject to call so long as he 
is physically fit. But we have learned during the short period that 
has elapsed since we entered the war that much of the most valuable 
service in behalf of preparedness has been performed by men far be- 
yond the draft age, far beyond 45 years. That is to say, while men be- 
tween 21 and 31 years must do the fighting there yet remains work of 
extreme importance for those beyond those ages to perform. 

British experience has shown that army training, discipline and service 
have transformed many young men physically, and, notwithstanding the 
terrible losses resulting from the war, British manhood is sure to come out 
of it better physically and mentally. The net result will mean for Great 
Britain a transformed citizenship. 

Now, is America to be deprived of the services of her men beyond the 
ages of 45? And are those men to be deprived of the physical benefits 
that come to those who submit to the discipline and training of the camp? 
If there were no other reason for preparing these older men for service 
the physical benefits that they would derive from the training would be 
sufficient to repay the expenditure on their part. Moreover, if something 
like ten millions of men between the ages of 21 and 31 are to be withdrawn 
from business and professional life their places must be filled by men 
either younger or older than they. This means that men beyond the mili- 
tary age must be made fit and kept fit longer than the average middle- 
aged man does remain so. That is to say, conservation of man power must 
he made to operate among men of all ages—those beyond the military 
age as well as those of military age. . 

It was some such considerations as the foregoing that led Walter Camp, 
of New Haven, Conn., to organize what he has called the Senior Service 
Corps, for making fit men over 45 years of age. In an address before the 
Mouse of Representatives, Hon. John Q. Tilson, of Connecticut, explained 
somewhat in detail the methods pursued by Mr. Camp, and the regulations 
imposed upon members of the corps. The training is designed especially 
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to make the members fit, and is not of a military character. While it 
includes physical exercise, the time consumed is only one hour a day and 
the instructions as to diet are fully as valuable to members as is the train- 
ing to which they are subjected. The object of the organization at New 
Haven as stated in its constitution is “to provide that citizens whose age is 
beyond that of active military service or not by law subject to military 
duty, but who desire to be of aid to their Government, may be made as 
physically fit as possible. In order to accomplish this these gentlemen have 
bound themselves together and agree to follow a certain designated course 
of training for that purpose.” 

We have been talking about conservation of food, conservation of natu- 
ral resources and conservation of pretty nearly everything else: This is 
a sensible and concerted effort to conserve man-power—man-power at 
its most valuable period. There is really more wisdom in selecting for 
military service the men between the ages of 21 and 31 than appears on the 
surface and more than would be admitted by men between those ages, 
tho not more than they will admit when they have reached the age of 45. 
But the value of the services performed for the Government and for 
humanity in general by men beyond the draft age will be determined by 
their fitness, and the method of living of the average man is not calculated 
to fit him for extended service in any capacity; rather, it is calculated to 
make him prematurely aged. 

From the community building viewpoint an organization of the char- 
acter described would be a blessing to every community. Among the 
“Helpful Suggestions” given to the New Haven corps are the following: 
“Two men in an 8-oared shell may be able to go faster than the other six, 
but they never win the race that way.” “Success comes from service.” 
“The leader may be no better man than you, but someone must give the 
orders and set the pace.” “Coordination in the individual means co- 


operation in the squad.” “In the squad it is the job of each individual to 


make himself fit, for it is his example that helps the rest. Codperation 
with the others is the life of the squad.” “Your squad is only as good 
as the poorer ones. Don’t be one of those.” “The success of any drill 
depends upon the concentration of each man of the squad.” ‘“‘Drill is 
mental as well as physical discipline.” 

The sooner the men of America realize that the conduct of those who 
remain at home will have a very important influence upon the conduct 
of those who do the fighting the sooner America may consider herself 
really prepared for the struggle. We must be in it with our full strength 
within a year or two; we can not have fifty years to prepare. We may send 
our young men, fully trained and equipped, but unless we go with them in 
spirit and back them with every effort we are able to put forth they can 
not represent America at war with all her strength. In this war we must 
face the enemy over a hundred millions strong, not merely six, eight or ten 
millions. We are all in it, not the few hundreds of thousands in the ranks. 











PEOPLE of Williams County, North Dakota, celebrated 


THE Traction Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued or- 





Sept. 3 as ‘Dedication Day,’’ in honor of the enlistment 
of the young men of the county in the service of the 
Government. A big dinner, which was a prominent fea- 
tnre of the celebration, was in charge of the Williston 
Chapter of the Red Cross. 

* * * 

THE Demopouis (Ala.) Times devotes liberal space in 
its columns to the activities and policies of the Commercial 
Club. In the elub’s space recently appeared the following 
statement: -‘*The money value of crops in the Demopolis 
section this year will exceed any previous year in our his- 
tory by 200 or 300 percent. In other words, marketing the 
crop this year will be like marketing three crops at one 
time. It is up to the Commercial Club to use every possible 
eYort to see that a ready cash market will be provided for 
all agricultural products and that the farmers receive fair 
treatment. The trade territory of Demopolis is just as 
‘arge as we will make it.’’ Another paragraph reads as 
follows: ‘‘Tf you are not putting your surplus vegetables 
and fruit into cans and jars, you are simply playing the 
‘irt of a slacker. The food problem is the one great 
roblem, With plenty of food we will so thoroly destroy 
‘ie murderous German as to leave no seed in Prussia for 
another generation of murderers and rapists to spring 
up’? And still another follows: ‘‘When your friend 
‘1 some other section of the county speaks unkindly of 
emopolis, tell him that Demopolis has furnished 70 per- 
cent of the volunteers from Marengo County and 20.80 

creent of the registration for the whole county, not to 
nention the officers we have given to the army and navy. 
\lso tell him about our Red Cross work and what we have 
done for the sick and wounded soldiers. You might also 
mention that Demopolis subscribed ten times as much to 
the Liberty Bond issue as the balance of the county.’’ 
This kind of publicity under the auspices of a popular 
and representative organization can not fail to mold 
public sentiment and direct community activities into 
the most productive channels. 

* * * 


_ WOMEN of Indiana, working in aid of food conserva- 
tion, are asked to deny the customary ‘‘handout’’ to 
bachelor gentry. Everybody knows that the ease with 
Which the tramp picks up a good living by applying at 
kitchen doors gives to tramping an attraction it would 
not have if food were scarce. It is good practice at all 
times to withhold so-called charity of this sort, but in 
times like the present, when the army needs good walk- 
ers, it will be still better to give these fellows a chance 
to earn their grub carrying a gun for their Uncle Sam. 








AMERICA’S LANDSTURM 


The great mass of American citizens are unor- 
ganized and unaccustomed to the discipline that 
makes an army effective. Most of us are utterly 
ignorant of everything military and naval. This 
may be no reflection upon our patriotism, but we 
could be patriotic with more effect if we were 
familiar with the manual of arms and could tell a 
colonel from a captain by his uniform. Also we 
could set a better example to our soldier boys if we 
could submit to discipline similar to that Imposed 
upon them. 

Nobody wishes to see America make war her busi- 
ness, but as eight or ten millions of our young men 
are to be transformed into soldiers the rest of us 
ought at least to know enough about military mat- 
ters to be In sympathy with our country’s aims and 
Purposes. Likewise, when the whole nation trains 
and prepares for war it is easier for a part of it to 
fight. When a million of our boys are at the front 
fighting they will take courage from the fact that 
nine millions and more at home are preparing to aid 
them. Then if they could know that millions more 
of the middle aged were fitting themselves for serv- 
Ice they would feel that it was mere chance that 
placed them first at the front. We must have no 
military caste In America; and the way to avoid It 
is to keep the entire nation In sympathy with and 
ready to take the places of those in its military 
service. 

The selective draft doubtless Is the best ever de- 
vised and it is not intended to relieve from patriotic 
service those beyond the age limits. Sound patriot- 
ism demands that those above as well as those be- 
low the draft age shall be ready for their country’s 
call; and whether called or not a willingness on their 
part and even an eagerness to serve will make 
easier the burden of those called. As much of the 
training is designed to make the soldiers physically 
fit those who are in the best physical condition when 
they enlist will be soonest ready for active service. 
If the whole nation were physically fit the making 
of an army would be an easier task and would re- 
quire much less time than under actual conditions. 

While the young men in the ranks have strenuous 
work cut out for them, those of the middle-aged at 
home also are bound to be efficient also in order that 
the work of production and preparation may not lag. 
If the soldier must be fit, so must the civillan be; 
and if the Civilian makes himself physically fit, he 
has done much to strengthen the military arm of the 
nation. It is America’s way to make citizens sol- 
diers and turn soldiers back Into citizens; and the 
more readily the two transformations are effected 
the more efficient will America be at war. 








ders to its employees to permit members of the Home 
Guard in uniform, carrying rifles or with badges, to 
ride free. A rule of the company forbids employees to 
permit persons bearing arms to ride, but this rule has 
been set aside for the Home Guard. 

* * * 


UNDER the title ‘‘Solidified Sentiment Will Win,’’ the 
Northwestern, of Oshkosh, Wis., has the following to 
say: ‘‘The war against Teutonic autocracy may be Won 
by the United States, within the United States. In fact, 
that’s really where the victory must be achieved. And 
it must be accomplished thru the organization of public 
sentiment. The spirit of the nation is the spirit of the 
army. There are innumerable channels for spiritual 
communication between the nation; to-wit, the people, 
and its army in the field. The conscience of the one is 
the conscience of the other. The determination of the 
one is the determination of the other. The crystaliza- 
tion, or lack thereof, of the one means the success or 
failure of the other. Healthful sentiment at home is as 
necessary to military efficiency at the front as is the mili- 
tary organization itself. For upon it depends adequate 
provision for carrying military measures into effect. 
Ergo, if the nation shall be seduced by insidious counsels 
into an attitude or state of mind that leads to hesitation, 
the morale of the army—that imponderable essence which 
wins battles against odds and suffers apparently impos- 
sible ills and stabs, with equanimity—must suffer. Our 
initiative will be lost, our powers of resistance will de- 
cline and we will fall an easy, flaccid prey to our enemies. 
The duty of our citizens, therefore, is plain. Away with 
academic or racial discussion! Let us be wise and dis- 
creet in the matter of ‘war talk.’ Or, better yet, let 
our only war talk relate to the winning of it, always 
remembering this—organized patriotic sentiment will 
give us an army and a navy that will prove unbeatable. 
Organized public sentiment will destroy the confidence 
and spirit of the enemy. It will win the war in short 
order. A division of sentiment would mean a costly, 
tedious process.’’ Official Government reports show that 
in Wisconsin 23,121 unnaturalized Germans registered, 
only one other State—New York, with 30,870—exceed- 
ing the Badger State in that respect. A few more news- 
papers like the Northwestern in Wisconsin will aid that 
courageous publication in ‘‘leavening the lump.’’ In 
the same issue from which the foregoing was extracted 
appeared the following: ‘‘No change of head in Ger- 
many will be regarded as of value by the democracies of 
the world unless it carries with it a change of heart.’’ 
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In a summer issue of Theatre Magazine is a page of 
pictures of popular actors and actresses showing them 
busily engaged in posing for the camera and incident- 
ally ocupying themselves with various forms of vacation 
labor. Among the pictures is a charming photograph 
of Mary West all decked out in overalls and equipped 
with paint brush and bucket. She is ascending a lad- 
der propped against a barn with the evident intention 
of spreading the paint where it will do the most good. 
Now we don’t know whether Mary is a good painter 
or not. In fact if we had a barn to paint we would 
employ some of our own after-supper leisure in doing 
the daubing with our own hands rather than offer her 
the job. We wouldn’t care to have so irresistible a 
painteress on the premises, considering the suscepti- 
bility of some of the neighbors and the further fact 
that overalls are not yet quite accepted in our 
neighborhood as the proper envelope for fair feminin- 
ity. If our memory serves us well we recall seeing a 
picture of overalled ladies in the pages of the Greatest 
Journal. They were engaged in the divertissement of 
piling lumber. But that is neither here nor there, and 
would make no difference in the opinion of the local 
arbiters of virtue. 

But what we started to say about this picture has 
nothing to do with feminine fashions. It has to do 
with advertising. There is one feature of that picture 
that we dare say escaped the attention of a majority of 
the people who smiled at the purposeful attitude of the 
theatrical star as she ascended the ladder. On the side 
of the ladder is a stenciled sign: ‘‘Brooklyn Ladder 
Co.’’? Presumably it was an accident that this name 
got into the picture. We wouldn’t consider it especially 
valuable advertising to have the name of a ladder com- 
pany blazoned in small type in a theatrical magazine. 
But the fact that the company went to the trouble of 
painting its name on its product shows its members to 
be optimists who are not in the habit of overlooking 
a chance. 

During last summer I visited a number of lumber 
yards and planing mills that had not the ghost of a 
sign about the premises indicating that a lumber com- 
pany was within a mile of the place. The yards looked 
like lumber yards to be sure, but they might have been 
storage places for box factories or breakfast food 
bakeries. A number of times I was at a loss to know 
where the office was located, and several times I was 
not sure I had found the place I was looking for. A 
person hates to go into Jones’ office and say, ‘‘Is this 
Mr. Skeezick’s lumber yard?’’ It is embarrassing. 

There are some stores and hotels in the big cities 
that make it a practice not to display their names on 
the fronts. This little mannerism is really an adver- 
tising dodge on their part. They advertise so exten- 
sively in other and unusual ways that this lack of a 
name out in front gives the shopper or the diner an 
expansive feeling of being a patron of a place so famed 
and so exclusive that it does not need to resort to the 
usual methods of publicity. But there are few lumber 
yards in this class. Not many of them become a house- 
hold word like the Waldorf. And no great number add 
any to the volume of business by neglecting to put up 
a sign on the shed. Some people go to an absurd length 
in this sign business and paint the place over like a 
circus poster, listing all the things that are kept for 
sale and announcing in extravagant phrases the high 
quality, low prices and valuable service to be found 
there. Usually this is a mistake. Covering the shed 
with a wild delirium of advertising literature may 
interest the folks for a time, but it soon gets tiresome. 
A man rolling a peanut down the street with his nose 
may attract much attention the first time he does it, 
but if he repeated the performance day after day he 
would soon be suppressed as a publie nuisance. 

This matter of the sign on the front of the shed is a 
part of the general problem of the appearance the yard 
makes. This is rather more important than the old- 
fashioned lumberman thought. In that respect he has 
lagged far behind the medical profession. For while 
your sawbones considers it unethical to advertise more 
than to put a card in the paper, he has long been an 
expert at the little game of putting up a front. The 
Van Dyke beard that luxuriates over the map of many 
a young M.D. is an effort to assume the appearance 
of\ age and learning. The wild dash thru town in the 
new car with no patient at the end of the run is an 
effort to create the impression of a large practice. We 
smile at these harmless little ways of advertising and 
consider them rather legitimate as well as traditional 
impositions on the credulity of the public. But they 
can not rank in the same class of legitimate and pur- 
poseful advertising with a clean and neatly painted 
yard front. 

A man will keep his sheds and office looking well kept 
for the same reason that he keeps himself well groomed. 
Clothes do not make the man, and when we look at some 
of the affected poses of the men in clothing advertising 

it makes us almost resolve to wear hickory shirts and 
overalls henceforth. I saw a picture of George Wash- 
ington dressed up in modern tailor’s product; and I’m 
sure if the immortal George had ever looked the simp 
that the artist made him out to be he never would have 
lived in history. Nobody would have trusted him to 
post a letter. But if clothes do not make a man out of 
a fool they generally do indicate whether he has any 
sense of order and self respect. Presumably some fine 
fronts are backed by poor lumber yards; but a little 
investigation indicates that more good lumber yards 
are concealed behind shabby, slouchy fronts. The Lady 
Who Travels With Me called my attention to a sentence 


in a household magazine with the remark that it might 
apply to lumber yards. ‘‘The plainer you are,’’ this 
sentence ran, ‘‘the more intelligent you must be—and 
the better you must dress.’’ 


Well Kept Yards an Advantage 


Lumber yards have been pretty plain. It used to 
seem impossible that a business that handled such a 
bulky, undecorative material as lumber could possibly 
look attractive. This apparently has been a sort of 
tradition, and no one tried to change it. But it might 
be well to call attention to another institution that 
handles as unlovely a product as lumber but that has 
by tradition become one of the show spots of the town. 
This is the gasoline filling station. Most of us remem- 
ber the greasy, unkempt place on the side street where 
gasoline used to be dispensed. But some enterprising 
person must have reflected that the majority of motor- 
ists are well dressed and clean and that this grease and 
dirt would not be a drawing card. Then people began 
making long drives and were compelled to have their 
tanks refilled in strange towns. Out of these consider- 
ations was evolved the idea of a filling station on the 
main street that would be a credit to its surroundings. 
Now you see them in every town—an attractive little 
house surrounded by a trim bit of turf with a gracefully 
curving drive leading up to the gasoline pumps. Every 
motorist knows when he sees such a place that there he 
can get gasoline and oil, and every townsman is per- 
feetly willing for such an attractive station to occupy a 
prominent spot in the town. 

They will be willing for a lumber yard to occupy an 
equally prominent spot if it looks equally attractive, as 
it can be made to do. The Realm keeps pounding along 
on this thing because it believes appearance to be 





The ground plan and the perspective drawing shown 
herewith will give you some idea of the size and 
arrangement of the place. The Clark County Lumber 
Co. numbers itself among the believers in modern equip- 
ment and in attractive appearance. The office is a 
separate building and planned along bungalow lines. 
The manager’s residence is on the yard grounds, and 
both buildings are surrounded by lawn that has been 
carefully landscaped and that is well kept. A picket 
fence adds to the appearance of the place and also 
serves to protect the place from casual and uninvited 
guests and souvenir hunters. In this way the office is 
slightly set off from the yard without being removed 
from it to such a distance as to interfere with the true 
function of offices. I imagine this will have something 
to do with attracting a certain class of trade. Most 
women, even incorrigible shoppers, have an aversion to 
going to a lumber office. They seem to class it as a 
distinctly masculine hangout like a barber shop or a 
cigar store. But if the office is in appearance a pretty 
little bungalow set in a well-kept lawn they will have 
more courage; a small point, certainly, but not un- 
worthy of consideration. 


Each Part Must Be Accessible 


Another point to be noticed is the wealth of drive- 
ways. One of the problems in arranging a large yard is 
to make each part accessible. In our effort to leave as 
much storage space as possible we are tempted to cut 
down on driveways; we either leave them out entirely 
or else make one do duty for two and then make it so 
narrow as to be practically useless. This yard has 
broad drives crisscrossing it in such a way that a wagon 
can go directly to practically any part of the yard. 
Furthermore there is more than one way out if one 











BIRDSEYE VIEW OF CLARK COUNTY LUMBER CO’S YARD AT SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


important. Of course it is not one of the prime neces- 
sities. But we all insist on a good many things that 
can not be considered prime necessities. A few days 
ago a fat man in a hotel dining room made quite a 
scene because the waiter gave him a plate still slightly 
reminiscent of the eggs that had been eaten off it at 
breakfast. Now a clean plate is a pleasant thing, but 
it isn’t an absolute necessity for the sustaining of life. 
It is easy to think of situations in which that man 
would be glad to eat out of a skillet. But none of us is 
going to eat off a dirty plate if that kind of doings isn’t 
necessary; and in ordinary times a dirty plate is an 
evidence of laziness and a plain dullness toward the 
common decencies of life. ; 

We can’t say truly that a trim appearing yard with 
neatly cut grass and well painted sheds and a well kept 
office will make the difference between success and 
failure. There are too many other things that enter 
into the determining of success, and some slouchy lum- 
bermen have become wealthy beyond the belief and 
experience of a common ink-slinger. But the tendency 
in these days is away from that sort of thing. Most 
business men who have endured very long have worked 
out the commercial détails of their occupation to the 
point of passable efficiency. They know buying and 
stock keeping and salesmanship and collection pretty 
thoroly. Of course they are always working to improve 
these things. But they are also looking for opportuni- 
ties to add to the general pulling power of the business; 
and in the retail lumber trade they are finding it in two 
things: Attractive appearance and selling service. 
These two things must go together if they are to be 
effective. Appearance is merely an adjunct of selling 
service, if you discount the feeling of satisfaction and 
added self respect the owner has when his place is 
attractive looking, but it is important. If a man is 
to graduate from the old idea of merely keeping a stock 
of lumber and is to begin considering how he can help 
his customers to plan better buildings he must look to his 
own premises. Otherwise he will be told to minister to 
himself before he tries to advise his neighbors. 

So if the Realm talks a good deal about selling serv- 
ice and general appearance it isn’t because we think 
these are the only things worth talking about; it is 
because we think a good many lumbermen who are 
efficient in other and equally important departments 
ought to give considerable more attention to this. 


A Concrete Example 


The Clark County Lumber Co., Springfield, Ohio, has 
recently completed a yard that probably is one of the 
most modern and convenient in the Buckeye State. 





important drive gets blocked up with a couple of 
wagons. The yard office is located at the principal 
focus of these drives so the yard foreman is able to 
keep tab on all that goes on in the place. 

Stock is divided between sheds and open piling. The 
open piling space, presumably, is in the nature of an 
overflow yard. There is a dimension shed that doubt- 
less will take care of a large part of that kind of stock. 
But there come times when the stock gets extra large in 
volume, and then there must be an overflow. The 
practice of piling part of the stock outside is commonly 
practiced in Ohio and is accepted as reasonable by 
consumers. The dimension shed is the longest on the 
grounds and is made umbrella style so that stock may 
be taken out from either side. This shed has a drive 
running crossways of it in the middle. This drive is the 
opening between the outside piling yard and that part 
of the yard occupied by sheds. 

The garage and stable are isolated at one side of tlie 
yard. This is advisable in every yard but not always 
possible. The yard has its own siding and unloading 
space, and many of the drives open out into the space. 
It is possible to spot a large number of ears at once. 
Like most eastern yards this one has a planing mil. 
This mill is of rather unusual shape, being long and 
narrow. The glazing and hardware rooms have show 
windows in front. These windows could be effective 
nowhere except along the street, of course, but tliis 
removes the hardware room so far from the offices that 
it will be almost impossible to develop any casual 
counter trade. It may be that the company does iot 
care for this trade and is content to sell only building 
hardware to be used in erecting those buildings {or 
which it sells the lumber. 

In an issue of a farm paper of national circulation | 
have happened to notice an advertisement put out !\v 
the Curtis Companies, of Clinton, Iowa, that is worth 
studying. This concern has been a leader in advertisinz 
service and in helping the retailer give his custome:s 
what they have always wanted but have never been 
able to visualize. This full-page ad was inserted to sc'l 
Curtis Woodwork, but it was also intended to help tlic 
local retailer do the selling. But that is not the mos! 
interesting thing about the ad. The attractiveness an 
the honest directness are things the local board vender 
could study and imitate in his own newspaper publicity. 


An Effective Advertisement 


The whole page is of such a character that the 
casual reader in turning the pages would stop and 
look it over. At the top is a drawing of a house. This 
drawing is so made as to give a person a good idea of 
the size, style and plan of the house, but the picture 
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is a good deal more than the hard, repellent line draw- 
ing that architects seem to favor. There is atmos- 
phere in it. There are flowers and shrubbery in the 
‘ront lawn, and there is a background of trees and 
elouds that make a perfect setting for the house. The 
observer doesn’t think of it as a house but rathei 
2s &@ home. Then in the corners on each side of 
this picture are plans of the first and second floors. 
in a lower corner is a drawing of the living room 
:nd dining room showing a fireplace and a colon- 
yade and built-in book cases. The furniture is in 
place, and the rooms have a lived-in appearance. 
‘he pictures prepare the reader for the opening state- 
ment: ‘‘We can help you build a better home.’’ 
‘“ollowing this the advertisement makes these state- 
ments: ‘‘Fear of costs keeps families from building 
beautiful, elegantly finished homes with every comfort 
nd convenience. Yet this fear of cost is largely due 
io lack of information, just as most all fears are. A 
request on a postal card will bring you a Home Book 
of Plans, absolutely free. From its pages you may 
select a comfortable, well-designed home, a home full 
of conveniences—yet a home costing no more than 
vou want to spend.’’ And so on. 

Notice how often the word ‘‘Home’’ appears. This 
ad is an appeal to people who want homes, and that is 
about all of us. It meets immediately the primary 
objection to building; that is, the prohibitive costs. 
Suppose some person with a latent desire to own a 
home but who has always dismissed the idea as im- 
practicable happens to see this ad. He is interested. 
lle says to himself that it will cost only a cent and a 
couple of minutes to get that book of plans. He obeys 
the impulse and thereby begins his education in the 
art of home planning. The chances are good that 
sooner or later he will build a house, and when he does 
he will ask for Curtis Woodwork. 

The Realm is not trying to boost the Curtis Com- 
panies. They are reliable people, but there are other 
reliable and progressive concerns in the field. What 
we are doing is calling attention to an advertise- 
ment that has much of value to the local retailer in the 
way of ad construction. Attraction by compelling 
illustrations and straight-forward statement and the 
promise of further help in planning a new house or a 
new interior—these are the things that give this bit 
of publicity its pulling power. After the person is 
interested enough to make inquiries it is up to the lumber- 
man’s salesmanship to complete the deal. 


Pigs and Prosperity 

This autumn season is a time of briskness, so they 
tell us. Sometimes it is and sometimes it isn’t. Last 
night I heard a story of a Frenchman who was em- 
ployed to cut some wood. He wis a good axeman, 
but his axe had the usual vice of getting dull. He 
tried to sharpen it with a whetstone, a miserable task 
as every chopper of experience will testify. Finally 
he got provoked to speech and among other things 
said: ‘*The worst thing to have around the place is 
no grindstone.’’? ‘Just why this speech was attributed 
to a Frenchman instead of an Irishman we don’t 
know unless perchance it really was said by a French- 
man. It has all the marks of a synthetic Irish story. 
Maybe the worst thing to have around the place is no 
grindstone, but we are entering as one of the worst 
the lack of briskness in a brisk season. However, 
other things being equal this October weather has 
enough sparkle and kick in it to make the laziest of 
us sit up and.sniff. Some of us will be out on the 
stubble fields with the dogs, which will be good 
things for use and maybe not so extra hard on the 
birds either. Others will be pushing the business 
along a little harder. I saw a statement the other 
day to the effect that the best way to arrange the 
year’s program of work was to do the big jobs in the 
spring and fall with some work and a dash of play in 
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summer and a long quiet 
time in winter with plenty 
of — and catching up meiieniaia 
with the thinkings and do- py + aed 
ings of the outside world. ‘te fw ss 
This fits the general pulsa- 
tion of our business pretty 
well. We do a good deal of 
business in the spring and 
fall whether we want to 
or not. 

It is up to us, then, to do 
a little extra shoving at this 
time. The general volume 
of business will improve, 
tho by this time farmers in 
the middle West are pretty 
well thru with their fall 
building and are __ get- 
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ting ready to be quite oceu- FRAMING OF PORTABLE HOG HOUSE, DESIGNED BY IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION 


pied with the corn. In 

fact corn cutting and silo filling have been going on 
quite busily for some time. But what we lack in farm 
trade we will make up in that intensive building that 
comes in the fall and is hurried thru in advance of 
winter. Most of the fall bills are sold and have only 
to be delivered. The new business will be largely 
odds and ends with maybe a house or two that came 
into the market because of a fire or a will, Among 
the odds and ends are a good many things of use to 
the customer and profit to the dealer. In the copy of 
the farm journal I mentioned before is a picture of a 
portable hog house made for the raising of fall pigs. 
It may be a little late for these things, but the chances 
are good that those farmers who raise fall pigs and 
who have not supplied themselves with similar shelters 
will be interested. The same portable houses can be 
used in the sprig. These houses are mounted on fir 
runners so they can be moved about easily. They 
measure 6 by 8 feet on the ground, have a gable roof, 
measure 2 feet . sneigth, or more if desired, at the 
eaves, and have the roof arranged so that two sections 
that are hinged like doors will fold back and allow the 
sun to shine thru a couple of window sash. set just be- 
low them. These houses can be built for from $20 to 
$25. If treated with preservatives or kept well paint- 
ed they should last for years. The design was made 
by the agricultural engineering and animal husbandry 
sections of the Iowa Experiment Station and is de- 
scribed in its bulletin No. 152. The station may be 
addressed at Ames, Iowa. 


Since these houses-can be used in the spring the 
building of them may serve as a winter occupation for 
the yard men. If the yard has some place that can 
be made comfortable to work in during the winter 
and will install a universal woodworking machine a 
profitable little side line may be developed. Neariy 
any intelligent yard man can learn to operate one of 
the machines and after he has made one or two of the 
houses he would find it easy to put them together quite 
rapidly. Prudence would lead a retailer not to plunge 
on manufacture until he was rather sure of a comfort- 
able margin of sales. A hoghouse is a hoghouse and 
nothing more; and if a dealer gets stuck with a few 
dozens that he can’t sell he is in a bad way. He can’t 
sell them for hanging baskets or garden furniture. If 
he had them in .vew Yerk ‘ity and would bust them 
up a bit so they looked quaint and artistic he probably 
could dispose of them as restaurant booths. When- 
ever anybody gets stuck with undesirable stuff in New 
York he uses it to decorate a restaurant. But many 
of us are not near the metropolis, so we will take the 
trouble to get advance orders for these hoghouses. 

They are subjected to exposure and more or less 
rough usage, so it might not be a bad advertising idea 
to treat the material, particularly the floor and the 
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frame, with creosote oil. Then a couple of coats of 
paint would give the outside a finished appearance 
and would also contribute to their lasting qualities. 

It is not too early to begin this planning about 
what to do with the winter. There’s always some- 
thing or other to do if it is nothing more than con- 
vinecing the yard foreman that as a checker player he 
is a piker and couldn’t beat a carpet. A man ought 
to take some time to get caught up with himself and 
acquainted with his family and learn to look at a 
house without beginning a mental calculation about 
its cost. We all of us get engrossed in business until 
presently if we don’t let up and take an interest in 
something else our families inform us that as a com- 
panion and playmate we are as successful as a fretful 
polekitty. We may say we are going to mix work and 
play as we go along, but the betting is good that at 
some time or other we have to let everything else go by 
the boards and sit up close to business. The slack 
time in winter is useful in getting reacquainted with 
the things we have had to pass up. It is a good time 
to get a new perspective on the town. It is a good 
time to do a little reading. 

One of my college roommates took a trunkful of 
books home with him one vacation with the avowed 
purpose of doing the studying he had not found time 
to do during the semester. I bet him he wouldn’t 
take one sqlitary book out of his baggage for the pur- 
pose of study, and he confessed when he came back 
that I had won the bet. It is easy to lay out a course 
of reading when the virtuous fit is en you, but it is 
harder than hek to do the reading from a mere sense 
of duty. If a man will undertake to read Dickens 
because he likes Pickwick I’ll gamble he’ll do more 
reading and will get more good from it than will the 
lazy business man who decides to read up on finance. 
I expect to-read Dickens, myself, this winter, and I 
expect also to do some reading in finance. Every man 
ought to find some time to read about things outside 
his line of work. It will give him a wider outlook 
and it will also be lots of fun. 


A Good Time to Read About Business 


And then the winter is a good time to do some read- 
ing about business. There are good books on adver- 
tising and salesmanship and other phases of business. 
I haven’t asked him about it, but I think the editor 
of the Greatest Journal would be willing to mention 
a few good books along this line if you were to ask 
him. Some professors who wouldn’t know a bunch of 
shingles from a paving stone and who would admit 
this ignorance cheerfully can give us all some hints 
and principles about the way the human animal acts 
up under certain circumstances. They can tell us 
about the fundamental principles of business; and 
some of these things will sound so plain and obvious 
that we will wonder why we hadn’t thought of them 
ourselves. But in any event the man who is serious 
about his work will find time to read about it. He 
will not have to force himself to do this unless it be at 
first when he is getting used to it. If he is really 
in earnest about his business he will find or make oppor- 
tunity to read books that will fit him to do it better. 

And now, especially, is the time to plan about the 
stuff we are going to induce our customers to read. Win- 
ter is the time for lumbermen to get busy with their 
educational advertising. It is a shallow view of ad- 
vertising that regards it as being of value merely in 
announcing to the public that we have in a new car 
of shingles. Nobody cares whether we have a car of 
shingles or not. But they do care very much when 
they are shown how to put on a roof that will last 
a long time. They probably know we carry lumber, 
lime and cement, so we can’t tell them anything new 
along that line. But they are not convinced that 
they themselves can afford new barns. The best ar- 
gument in such a case is no argument at all. The 
clever salesmen allows the goods to sell them- 
selves. After the customer has had the desire 
for a thing planted in his mind the salesman 
ean go over the arguments that show how he can af- 
ford it. So a goodly part of the winter’s advertising 
ought to be directed toward showing people desirable 
goods. Mr. Dunlap, of Iowa City, does this by means 
of a plan books he himself has gotten out. It can be 
done in other ways. But it is important that the 
customers be thinking of building. You may be sure 
that your catalog rivals are not letting the winter go 
by unused. If by a consistent campaign, even a 
modest one, conducted thru the newspapers you can 
induce some people to remodel or to build new houses 
or barns the campaign will have proved,itself worth 
while. And there is an odd angle about this matter; 
a good many men who have thought over their busi- 
nesses for the purpose of finding advertising talking 
points have by that very thinking gotten more familiar 
with their own trade and have worked out changes 
that have meant profit and increased service, 
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For Every Log or Lumber Hauling Problem 
There Is a Satisfactory Motor Traction System 


The magnitude of the lumber industry is understeod by 
few laymen. In size, it is second only to the iron and 
steel industry in the United States and in all branches of 
the lumber industry nearly 900,000 people are given em- 
ployment. There are at least 48,000 lumber manufac- 
turers and between 35,000 and 40,000 retailers in the 
United States. Lumber and lumber products are not 
only bulky but comparatively heavy and the manufuc- 
turing end of the industry is, generally speaking, located 
a great distance from the point of ultimate consumption. 
Also, very frequently the mills are loeated some distance 
from the woods, the sources of raw supply, and conse- 
quently one of the most important problems of the hunber 
industry is the haulage problem. The magnitude of that 
problem may be guessed by a consideration of the num- 
ber of times lumber and its products are handled from 
the woods to the consumer. The logs sire first eut in the 
woods and then transported to the mill. After passing 
thra the mill, the lumber is piled in the yards ard, after 
drying or dry kilning, is loaded again and transported to 
the planer or directly to the cars. From the railroad cars, 
the lumber may be taken to the yard of a retailer or the 
yard of a wholesaler. If taken to the yard of a retazler, 
the lumber is generally piled in the yards and, when pur- 
chased by a consumer, is again loaded out and transy-orted 
to the job, where it remains. If the lumber goes to the 
wholesaler, very frequently it is again piled in a large 
yard and trom there goes to a retailer and so goes thru 
the same process of handling by the retailer. The fact 
that a large quantity of lumber is consumed by remanu- 
facturing plants should not be lost sight of and this lum- 
ber may be handled three or four times more before it 


This idea is expressed pictorially upon the tront page of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In addition to 
showing the progress of hauling of logs and lumber from 
the woods to the consumer, various types of equipment 
are shown. Even in the short time m which delivery 
systems and hauling systems have been motorized, a 
variety of types of equipment have been perfected and 
tried out. At first, only the trucks were used, but later 
tue truck idea was modified into the tractor idea, and now 
there are both wheel tractors and caterpillar tractors, 
giving excellent service thruout the country. In order to 
obtain the full benefit from the tractor, as well as from 
tue truck itself, trailers were invented, and are now in 
general use in many systems. Trailers may be of the 
semitrailer type or of the detached type. The semitrailer 
is attached directly to the body of the truck or tractor 
and is easily detachable, while the detached type is gen- 
erally a 4-wheeled vehicle—tho not always—and trains 
may be made up so that either a truck or a tractor will 
haul several different loads at the same time. A careful 
study of the pictorial presentation of motor haulage, as 
shown on the front page of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, will well illustrate these remarks, 


Operate Successfully Under Exacting Conditions 


Trucks have been found to operate with success at all 
seasons of the year, and under almost every conceivable 
condition. Various devices have been perfected for the 
attachment of trailers and semitrailers to trucks and 
tractors and so many devices of this nature are on the 
market that the lumberman has a wide range from which 
to make his choice and obtain equipment suited to his own 








CHEAP, QUICK MANNER IN WHICH ONE FIRM DELIVERS TIMBERS 


gets into the possession of the final consumer, as is the 
case of furniture and vehicles. At the very least, lumber 
is hauled five times on its trip irom the forest to its 
resting place in buildings. The weight handled in these 
various transportations is impossible to calculate because 
different species of woods have different weights, and 
even the same species varies in weight with the degree of 
dryness. ‘the tremendous weight transported may be 
glimpsed, however, by a study of the census showing the 
eut of lumber in 1916. The Government census shows 
that 39,807,251,000 feet were produced, but the census 
states that all firms were not heard from and that it is 
estimated that slightly in excess of 40,000,000,000 feet 
were cut. It is variously estimated that from 40 to 60 
percent of the tree is manufactured into lumber. Assum- 
ing that 50 percent of the log is finally used as lumber, 
the weight of logs, upon the basis of 5 pounds to the foot 
—a conservative estimate of weight,—is 300,000,000,000 
pounds. Assuming that the resulting 40,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber is handled four times, and that it weighs, on 
the average, 3 pounds to the foot, the weight of lumber 
handled in a year is 480,000,000,000 pounds. Adding this 
to the weight of logs handled, it is seen that 780,000,000,- 
000 pounds, at least, is handled yearly. This estimate is 
believed to be far less than the actual weight of lumber 
handled, but is sufficiently detailed to give some idea of 
the weight of lumber hauled every year. However, the 
figures are so large that the mind grasps them with diffi- 
eulty. 

Naturally, in an industry scattered so generally thru- 
out the country and carried on under so many varying 
conditions, there are numerous haulage systems in use. 
In the old days, oxen were used to a large extent in haul- 
ing logs, particularly in the Soutn, and today there are 
places in which they are still Jargely used. In the main, 
however, logs and lumber are today hauled by railroads, 
by teams, or by motor trucks. The newest method of 
haulage in the lumber industry is by motor, and this sys 
tem has made extremely rapid progress in the last three 
years. Railroad haulage, of course, is only applicable to 
large operations, and, as the supply of horses and mules 
is becoming smaller and smaller, while horse feed and 
the cost of keeping animals are continually mounting, 
lumbermen naturally are turning to motor hauling. In a 
great many instances the cost of motor haulage of logs 
and lumber is much less than that by teams and together 
with the better service that it is possible to give the cus- 
tomer this type of haulage may be expected to greatly 
expand during the next three vears. As its readers have 
noted considerable space in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been devoted from time to time to the motor haulage 
of logs and lumber, but to arrive at an adequate idea of 
the extent of the use of motors in the mdustry and the 
various manners in which delivery problems are solved by 
them, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently conducted a 
questionnaire, extending thruout the country, upon the 
subject of motor haulage. A great number of interest- 
ing and instructive replies were received which demon- 
strate beyond question that for every log or lumber haul- 
ing problem there is a satisfactory motor traction system. 





delivery or haulage problems. One point generally con- 
ceded by lumbermen is that for heavy loads a motor truck 
or tractor will show a saving in handling cost over the team 
haulage method, but that for light loads teams are gener- 
ally desirable. The questionnaire sent out by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and the results that were obtained from it 
explode this latter theory very neatly. This question- 
naire covered the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Oklahoma, and replies from all these sections indicate 
that more small trucks of from 1 to 2-ton capacities are 
used than any other size. In the large number of answers 
received, there was only one that expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the motor delivery of lumber. In this particu- 
lar case, the truck itself was continually in trouble and 
local topographical conditions were such that the truck 
had great difficulty in operating—in fact, customers of 
this firm—a retail firm—‘‘kicked’’ very strenuously be- 
cause the truck, in driving upon the lawns, tore them up 
pretty badly. This same objection has been overcome by 
lumbermen in other sections by employing a truck with 
a semitrailer, thus distributing the load over six wheels, 
and keeping it from sinking in the ground to such an ex- 
tent. The answers received indicated a growing interest 
in motor haulage by all classes of lumber firms, both 
manufacturers and retailers, small and large, in the cities 
and in the country, and indications are that during 1918 
a far larger percentage of firms will install motor delivery 
systems than in any preceding year. This interest in 
motor haulage is general thruout the country, and not 
confined to any one section. 

A few of the points of superiority of motor haulage, 
when compared to horse haulage, are that a truck will 
make deliveries in much less time than by horse; that a 





greater distance can be traveled; that in stabling, far less 
space need be taken up; trucks are cleaner, and the 
trouble of cleaning yards and sawmills, as is the case 
where horses are employed, is not necessary; that trucks 
will haul larger loads; and that, as a truek will do from 
two to three times as much work as a single team, thi 
number of employees may be considerably reduced, a 
fact that is worthy of especial consideration under present 
conditions. 

The adaptability of motor haulage to the different 
divisions of the industry may best be shown by a briet 
consideration of the problems of each division and a de 
scription of the equipment founa most suitable in that 
branch. The transportation problem, in the logging end 
of the industry, is probably the most difficult of any 
From Maine to California and from Canada to Mexico 
however, trucks are found to be in service, hauling logs 
and giving the best of satisfaction. Naturally, a machin 
for log hauling must be sturdy and of large capacity, so 
that large sized loads may be hauled. Of course, in very 
heavily timbered country in which the trees stand in large 
bodies, motor haulage of logs will probably never be 
largely indulged in, but for logging isolated tracts, as one 
enthusiastic motor logger puts it, ‘‘the cost of logging 
by truck is not to be compared with horse logging, and is 
only comparable in cost with railroad logging, the cheap 
est form in our section.’’ In the eastern part of the 
country and in the middle West there are still many iso 
lated tracts of excellent timber, especially hardwoods 
that escaped the earlier lumbering operations, but because 
of their distance from the mills and the small size cannot 
be economically logged and hauled by teams. Today, 
these tracts are being logged by motor loggers who trans 
port logs as much as fifty miles to the mill. Indiana and 
Onio, for example, are States in which a great many 
fogging operations of this character are being carried for 
ward. On the Pacific coast the same condition prevails 
in logging isolated sections of timber. The trucks em 
ployeu are sturdy, powerful machines that transport any- 
where from 5 to as high as 10 tons of logs at one time. 
They are giving satisfaction over the very poorest sort of 
roads, and when properly chosen tor the type of hauling 
and the country are very seldom laid up for repairs. 
‘tractors are very largely employed in this division of 
the industry, together with extremely strong and heavy 
trailers, the use ot which enables the logger greatly to 
inerease the number of logs hauled each day. Very fre 
quently speed is not so essential in the transportation of 
logs as is hauling capacity, and in this respect the motor 
vehicle has a most decided advantage over any other 
form of haulage, except railroads. 


The Types Used By Sawmills 


At first glance it might be thought that sawmills would 
have small use for motor haulage. An investigation into 
the industry reveals, however, that such is most decidedly 
not the ease, for both large sawmills and small portable 
mills are using motor haulage to excellent advantage. 

Take the problem of the large sawmills first. Two 
types of motor vehicle are used at the large sawmills, and 
it is difficult to say which has the wiuer range of use. 
Both electric and gasoline machines are used, the electric 
machines generally being run by storage batteries. Elec 
trie tractors are divided into two types, those that run on 
tires any place about the yards, and those that run on 
steel rails. A decided advantage of the smaller type of 
motor vehicle used about yards and run by storage bat- 
teries is that they turn in a very short radius, run rapidly, 
and may be used instead of a horse in pulling loads of 
lumber from the green chains. These little vehicles are 
doing the work of from two to three teams in many places 
and are giving the most excellent satisfaction. 

Close rivals to the electric tractors are the small, light 
gasoline tractors which haul the ordinary sized load with 
speed and without mishap. They, too, can turn in small 
space, and are economical to operate as they will displace 
several teams. Sometimes trucks are used as made by 
the manufacturer, but very frequently pleasure cars are 
stripped and so converted by the addition of a traction 
unit that they do the work of trucks ot from 1 to 2-ton 
capacity. As almost all of these motor vehicles haul the 
load behind and do not earry it, they will pull loads of a 
good deal more weight than the rated capacity of the 
machine. A machine, the same as a man, can pull a much 
greater load than can be carried. 

A very large proportion of the new and up-to-date saw- 
mills that are being built today haul the lumber in the 
yard either by gasoline or electric machines, and the day 
will come when the loitering teamster and the food con- 
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A UNIQUE ARRANGEMENT OF AN ELECTRIC TRACTOR *AND TRAILER FOR LUMBER HAULING 
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suming horse or mule will probably be a rarity around a 
awmill plant. 

The use of portable sawmills is growing. As the value 
f lumber increases it becomes possible to log tracts that 
were so isolated or small in days gone by that they were 
passed over, or to assemble for manufacture scattered 
trees. An excellent example of this is provided by the 
«mployment of a portable mill in sawing walnut. This 
manufacturer goes to a section in which walnut trees 
are seattered here and there thruout the country, estab- 
lishes his mill and, by means of a truck, hauls the logs 
to the mill and then the lumber to a railroad for shipment. 
‘he truck makes this operation possible. The very 
nature of the portable mill makes it necessary for it to be, 
venerally speaking, some distance from railroad loading 
facilities, so that while the logs may not have to be 
transported far, the lumber generally is hauled five to 
ten miles. For this purpose motor trucks and tractors 
of all types are being used in numbers, and the use is 
steadily growing. The trucks haul much more than 
teamsiwill; they make the trips quicker, and, as they have 
creat hauling power, can frequently be used to move the 
portable mill from one site to another. Portable haulage 
{its in naturally with portable mill operations and is 
rapidly assisting to develop that end of the industry. 

Closely allied with the manufacturing end of the lum- 
her business is the wholesale division. Of course, all 
wholesalers are by no means operators of distributing 
yards, but a‘very large number of them are. For ex- 
ample, a recent investigation disclosed that wholesalers in 
. number of the eastern cities have on hand in distribut- 
ng yards 375,000,000 feet of hardwood and, as they 
practically all deal in softwoods, and as softwoods repre- 
sent 77 percent of the normal volume of wood sawed every 
year, it is easy to see that the wholesale end of the in- 
dustry ean account for the use of a great many trucks. 
In the large wholesale yard the problem of haulage is 
much the same as that of the large manufacturing plant, 
where speed is required in transporting the lumber from 
cars to the piles, or from the piles to cars. For this pur- 
pose light rapid trucks and trailers are very useful, either 
of the gasoline or electric types. 


Use of Motor Haulage Increases Selling Ability. 


Many wholesalers, particularly in the eastern part of 
the country, today are delivering a large part of their 
sales by means of motor trucks. This has increased their 
selling ability considerably, for when railroad cars are 
hard to obtain and deliveries almost impossible to make 
the fellow who comes along and says, ‘‘I can load your 
produet on a motor truck and get it to you within a day 
or so,’’? is the man who gets the order. For this purpose, 
large, heavy trucks or tractors are frequently used, trans- 
porting anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000 pounds of lumber. 

One very interesting use of motor delivery by a whole- 
saler is recalled in this connection. This wholesaler has 
a yard that is some distance from all others and is located 
in a section where rental is very cheap. in fact, the yard 
might be termed as ‘‘out in the country.’’ However, by 
employing motor delivery, this wholesaler is able to main- 
tain the location and, beeause of cheap rental, is said to 
he able to undersell competitors without sacrificing profit. 
The country in which this yard is located is very thickly 
settled, and many small towns are within a distance of 
100 miles. The trucks make a very large proportion of 
his deliveries, and this wholesaler says taat they are re- 
sponsible for his ability to continue in business. 

Closely allied with the wholesale and manufacturing 
divisions of the lumber industry is the manufacture of 
sash, doors and millwork. Probably no division of the 
lumber industry employs more extensively motor haulage 
than millwork, sash and door manutacturers. Practically 
every firm of any size employs trucks. Millwork is easily 
damaged unless carefully loaded and, as it is bulky and 
fairly light, it is very hard t» haul by wagon in quantity. 
"he motor truck may be so designed with a special type 
ot hody that large quantities of millwork may be hauled 
and thus the cost of transportation decreased. In addi- 
tion, it is easy to fix a cover so that in any kind of weather 
the material may be protected from the elements and de- 
livered to the job in excellent shape. 

The retail end of the lumber industry may be divided 
into two groups—city and country. That part of the 
retail industry which is located in large cities and does 
practically no country trade is coming to a realization of 
the need of motorizing delivery of lumber. Customers, 
more and more, are calling for prompt service and, as 
motor trucks are being used for practically all kinds of 

\elivery in cities, they are becoming accustomed to this 
)romptness of other businesses and so demand it from 
tue lumber industry. Practically all types of trucks or 
tractors are in use there, but two main requirements are 
that they be speedy and easily loaded. The big retail 
vards in the cities make their profits generally by quick 
‘urn-over of large quantities of stock so that the saving 
we a few cents on each load is worth considerable 
‘ttention, 


Facilitating the Loading of Retail Orders. 


Probably more attention has been paid to the problem 
of facilitating the loading of retail orders than to any 
other. Many excellent devices have been perfected, 
among them being the roller type of body in which iron 
rolls are inserted in the bed of the truck so that a load 
already prepared may be rolled onto the truck body in a 
few moments. Loads are prepared by placing them upon 
wooden horses in the yards, or by loading them on wagons 
which also have rolls in the beds so that the lumber may 
be rolled off quite easily. Still another device is to have 
an assembling wagon with a removable platform. When 
the entire load is finished, this wagon is taken to a crane 
which lifts the load and the removable bed and suspends 
it in the air until the arrival of a truck which backs 
under it and has the bed and load lowered into place in 
a few minutes. Great ingenuity has been displayed in 
perfecting means for transporting long timbers and lum- 
her. One device is very well shown on the front page 
illustration, Bunks are so arranced that the long 
Ping may he elevated over the driver’s cab. Still an- 
other method is to have a 2-wheel trailer attached behind, 
upon which the projecting ends of the lumber rest, while 











still another is to have an arrangement so that the front 
end may be removed and the timbers shoved up to the 
rear of the engine. The 2-wheel trailer device is also 
shown in one of the illustrations on the front page. Re- 
tailers are using trailers of all descriptions in numbers, 
and it is notable that in the cities in which these trailers 
are manufactured they are used in particularly large 
numbers. 

In all these yards, a number of small orders are re- 
ceived, and only too frequently are these a source of an- 
noyance and even loss to the lumberman. The lumberman 
does not care to handle them and the customer does not 
care for the treatment he frequently receives. The im- 
pression seems to prevail that the handling of such small 
orders can never be made profitable; but by the employ- 
ment of light, rapid trucks more than one firm has come 
to realize that the small orders can be made a very profit- 
able part of its business. One large western firm found 
that building permits were falling off materially and 
business consequently decreasing. Attention was there- 
fore turned to the stimulation of small orders and the 
development of a delivery system that would show a 
profit upon their handling. The company installed a 
number of light, rapid trucks and, by going after the 
small orders aggressively, so increased its business in the 
first year that a decided gain was shown, in spite of a 
very marked decrease in the value of building permits. 
That policy has now been followed for four years and the 
last year the small orders obtaine« caused a total gain of 
30 percent in the entire business of the firm. These light 
trucks will frequently run 100 to 150 miles in a day, and 
the feature of service rendered alone often makes friends 
who in time purchase large quantities of lumber. Natur- 
ally, a man who receives prompt and eager service in the 
handling of small orders is going to favor the same firm 
when the time comes to place large orders. 

In the main, comparative cost of horse and motor haul- 
age is a problem to be handled with care when it comes to 
retail operations. However, in almost all cases where 
definite cost figures are obtainable, the motor haulage of 
lumber is found to be as cheap, and very frequently 
cheaper than any other form of retail haulage, and this 
does not take into account the better service it is possible 
to give customers, the need of employing less men and 
many other rather difficult factors to consider. It is sig- 
nificant to note that it is very, very rarely: that a firm is 
found that would go back to horse delivery after install- 
ing a motor haulage system. 

In many of the country yards the delivery problem is 
somewhat different. There are quite ~ number of yards 

















THE MOTOR TRUCK IS A HOG FOR WORK 


in smaller communities where there is little competition 
that do not do any delivering at all, but in the majority 
of cases delivering is done. The questionnaire sent out 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN developed the fact that a 
great many of the country retailers who handle coal are 
much interested in obtaining a truck that will handle 
both coal and lumber. The designing of equipment of 
this character has been given attention only for a short 
time, but it may be said in passing that a satisfactory 
type of equipment can, and has been, evolved. This mat- 
ter will be gone into in detail by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in a later issue. By the use of such a truck, many 
yards that do not have enough lumber delivering to war- 
rant the installation of a motor truck, but do haul con- 
siderable quantities of coal, will find that by installing 
the combined equipment horses can be done away with to 
good advantage. Many progressive retailers are using 
motor trucks to greatly increase the sales territory, par- 
ticularly now that farmers are so busy. One firm in Wis- 
consin is soliciting the business from farmers on the basis 
that the lumber will be delivered to the job, and it is 
greatly increasing its business. The farmer gladly pays 
for this delivery, as he needs the lumber, but has not the 
time to go to town for it. Still another retailer in the 
middle West has built up a large business in silos just 
because he delivers the materials by truck. The silo ma- 
terial is delivered anywhere within 50 to 100 miles from 
the yard, and this dealer has just about all the silo busi- 
ness in that section of the country. Incidentally, he ob- 
tains a great deal of other business because of that fea- 
ture. In this case, the lumberman also charges for de- 
livery and the farmers gladly pay for it. 

A clean, neat yard is a silent salesman of no mean 
ability, and in keeping and maintaining such a yard the 
motor truck is no unworthy assistant. Generally speak- 
ing, a motor truck will displace between two and three 
teams and this naturally allows firms greatly to contract 
the size of barns. In addition to this, it is a great 
comfort to know that when Sunday morning comes the 
horses will not have to be taken out, fed, watered and 
attended to, as used to be the case. Even tho the pro- 
prietor does not have to do this, he has to pay to have it 
done. 

Motor Haulage Is the Popular Delivery System. 

Motor haulage is the newest haulage system in the lum- 
ber industry, but it is now firmly established and is giv- 
ing such excellent satisfaction that it is sure to expand 
rapidly. An excellent. feature of the motor haulage sys- 





tem is it flexibility. There are practically no two delivery 
problems that are exactly similar in all details. With the 
wide variety of makes and types of trucks and trailers 
to choose from it is possible to obtain almost any desired 
sort of equipment, but if this equipment is not obtainable, 
it can be cheaply and easily designed by competent motor 
truck engineers employed by all of the manufacturers of 
dependable trucks. Manufacturers are giving more and 
more attention to the establishment of dependable ser- 
vice stations for tlie benefit of users of their equipment 
and, as these stations become scattered more and more 
about the country, lumbermen may rest assured that it 
will be easy to have trucks properly taken care of. One 
result of the questionnaire sent out by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was to show that dealers greatly appreciate 
this phase of service and that manufacturers of trucks 
who establish service stations are taking a step in the 
right direction. Of course, motors will probably never 
take the place of horses in all cases, but in the next three 
years there is going to be a wonderful increase in the 
number of trucks used in the lumber industry—a number 
that today is not inconsiderable, by any means. -The 
motor haulage system is not coming; it is here. 





WAR DEMANDS DENUDING SCOTTISH TIMBERLANDS 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, Sept. 15.—Considerable alarm 
is expressed here in the extended use of native timber, 
particularly the demand for war purposes. Already 
the mining interests are discussing ways and means of 
preventing a complete shortage in the years to come 
of timber for their mines. Plantings of thousands of 
acres appears to be the most satisfactory solution of 
the problem. Very little new planting has been under- 
taken during the last three years and as the amount of 
timber imported has greatly decreased, while, presum- 
ably, the abnormal demand for timber for war purposes 
has counterbalanced the decrease in the demand for 
normal consumption, the situation is serious. 

The requirements of the Scottish collieries alone have 
been approximately estimated at 300,000,000 feet per 
annum. The amount of foreign pitwood imported into 
Scotland during 1916 was less than one-fourth of the 
normal import. Existing crops in Scotland could prob- 
ably supply from 20 to 30 percent of the ordinary an- 
nual consumption of pit timber in the coal mines of the 
country, and at the utmost, 20,000 acres would produce 
the annual requirements. Planting at the rate of 5,000 
acres a year on a 40 year pitwood rotation would mean 
that in four years’ time an area sufficient to produce 
the annual pitwood requirements of Scotland would 
have been planted, and that in 40 years the mines of 
Seotland could be supplied with pitwood grown at home. 
The auestion of pitwood supply and demand, states the 
report of the Board of Agriculture in its forestry see- 
tion, has been receiving the close attention of a spe- 
cial committee representing the various interests. 

The scarcity of labor had been to some extent met 
by the organization of school-boy labor for felling and 
preparing pitwood, collecting cones for seed extraction 
and the burning of brushwood with a view to’ preparing 
the ground after felling, for replanting. The general 
policy as to afforestation is at present under considera- 
tion of the forestry subcommittee to the reconstruction 
committee appointed in 1916. Schemes were being con- 
sidered for the training of discharged soldiers in horti- 
culture, agriculture and forestry work in addition to 
the establishment of nurseries at Craibstone. Woods 
on this land were to be felled and the trees converted, 
and an area to be found for planting. With regard to 
the land presented by the Duke of Sutherland, the re- 
port states that it has been inspected by the forestry 
staff and pronounced suitable for afforestation. It is 
proposed to afforest gradually some 8,000 acres. A site 
for the nursery has been chosen and the preliminary 
estimates and arrangements made so that the scheme 
may be started without delay. 





TO MAKE STRENGTH TESTS ON MAHOGANY 


MapIson, WIs., Oct. 1—The Forest Products Labo- 
ratory has just received a shipment of mahogany from 
Axim, Africa, and another from Central America, for 
the purpose of strength tests. The specimen from South 
America is the true mahogany and may be distinguished 
from the African wood, which it closely resembles, by the 
presence of growth rings which are entirely absent from 
the African species. 

True mahogany grows in the jungles of southern Mex 
ico, northern South America and the West Indies, and 
is also found in the United States in the southern portion 
of the peninsula of Florida. However, in the latter 
place’.it does not grow in commercial quantities. 

Red gum and birch are the most common native species 
used to imitate mahogany. When properly stained the 
imitation is so good as to deceive even furniture dealers 
and others who have had considerable experience with 
wood. The pores, however, are so small as te be invisible 
without magnification, while in true mahogany they are 
plainly visible and require a filler in finishing the wood. 


TO MANUFACTURE NEW TYPE OF WOODEN SILO 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Oct. 1—The F. Blocki Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., has made arrangements with Robert Har 
tenberger, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., for the manufacture of 
a new type of wooden silo upon which he recently was 
granted letters patent. The silo is the result of seven 
years of experience in building silos of all types, which 
proved that the concrete, brick and stone structures are 
unsuitable for ensilage because of the chemical effects 
upon the contents, and the action of acids from ensilage 
upon the structure itself. The new silo is a double-walled 
type, consisting of 3-foot sections of hard oak ribs, with 
an inside wall of jointed redwood, and an outside wall of 
fir, cedar or spruce. The construction is such that per- 
fect ventilation is alwa:’s obtained by constant circulation 
of air between the walls. 
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CONGRESSIONAL MEASURES HASTEN WAR EFFICIENCY 


Revised War Revenue Bill Is Completed; Its Provisions in Detail — Southern Pine Timbers Practically Commandeered — 
Timber Production Ordered Hastened—Rehabilitation Work in France Planned 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 1—The conference agreement 
on the big war revenue bill was completed on Saturday 
and reported to the Senate and House today. The bill 
will shortly go to the President for his signature and 
should be a law before the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes 
to press this week. [The bill beeame law by the Presi- 
dent’s signature Oct. 3.—EbITor. | : 

As finally agreed upon, the bill is estimated to raise 
$2,700,000,000 a year in addition to the $1,333,000,000 
raised under laws now on the statute books. It is a war 
measure, as are some of the other acts thru which the 
present big income of the Federal Treasury is received, 
and is not ‘‘permanent legislation.’’ That some features 
of the new bill will remain on the statute books long after 
peace is deelared is accepted as certain, in view of the 
heavy load of bonded indebtedness about to be assumed 
by the nation for the successful prosecution of the war. 

“The war revenue bill has been in Congress for the last 
four months. As finally agreed upon it provides nearly 
$1,000,000,000 more revenue than was suggested by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo in his original communica- 
tion to Congress. Since that time there have been numer- 
ous changes, many of which could not be foreseen four 
months ago. ‘ 

The major items in the bill provide for levies of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 on war profits and $842,000,- 
000 on incomes—corporation and individual. 

As finally agreed upon in conference, a graduated tax 
of from 20 to 60 percent on excess or war profits of cor- 
porations, partnerships and individuals will be levied on 
the basis of invested capital of the three pre-war years 
of 1911, 1912 and 1913. 

The graduated excess profits rates are 20 percent of 
profits not in excess of 15 percent of the invested capital 
for the taxable year; 25 percent on profits in excess of 
15 percent and not over 20 percent of such capital; 35 
percent on excess over 20 and under 25 percent; 45 per- 
cent on excess over 25 percent and under 33 percent of 
such capital, and a maximum of 60 percent on profits in 
excess of 33 percent of such capital. 

In calculating war excess profits, the term ‘‘invested 
capital’’ of corporations and partnerships is declared to 
inelude ‘‘ actual cash paid in, actual cash value of other 
tangible property paid for stocks or shares, at the time 
of payment or Jan. 1, 1914, but in no case to exceed the 
par value of the original securities; paid in or earned 
surplus and undivided profits used or employed in the 
business, exclusive of undivided profits earned during the 
taxable year.’’ 

Allowances for intangible assets include ‘‘actual cash 
value of patents and copyrights paid in for stocks or 
shares at the time of payment * * * good will, 
trademarks, trade brands, franchise * * * if bona 
fide payments not to exceed the cash value.’’ 

A stipulation is made that such intangible assets ex- 
changed for securities before March 3, 1917, not exceed- 
ing 20 percent of the total, shall be included at a value 
not exceeding a fair cash value at the time of purchase. 

On excess profits the eonferees agreed upon a minimum 
deduction of 7 percent and a maximum of 10 percent, 
instead of the 6 to 10 percent fixed by the Senate. Other 
exemptions are $3,000 for corporations and $6,000 for 
individuals. Corporations, partnerships and individuals 
having no capital stock would pay a flat rate of 8 percent 
on net profits in excess of $3,000 for corporations and 
$6,000 for individuals and partnerships. 

The conference determined that the special tax of 1214 
percent on war munitions manufacturers shall be reduced 
to 10 percent and retained until Jan. 1918. It now yields 
approximately $29,000,000 and the Senate had proposed 
its repeal. 

The income tax section was adopted substantially as 
written by the Senate. The new 2 percent normal tax 
on incomes of individuals in excess of $2,000 for married 
persons and $1,000 for single persons is in addition to 
the 2 percent tax in the present law, which exempts in- 
comes of less than $3,000 for single persons and less than 
$4,000 for married persons. Under the new bill, persons 
having incomes between the present exemption bases and 
the new low exemptions of $2,000 and $1,000 will pay 
only the new normal tax of 2 percent, while persons hav- 
ing incomes of $3,000 or $4,000 and more will pay the 
full 4 percent normal tax. The income tax provisions will 
be administered in accordance with existing law. 

The House conferees agreed to the Senate amendment 
increasing the normal tax on corporations from 4 to 8 
percent. As to dividends received by one corporation 
from another, the exemption applies only to the additional 
tax and not to the tax in the existing law, which remains 
the same. 

The House accepted the Senate amendment striking out 
the retroactive tax proposed on incomes of the calendar 
year 1916. 

The estate tax provision as passed by the House was 
restored with the following changes: (1) The provision 
reducing the exemption from $50,000 to $25,000 is 
stricken out and the maximum rate is made 10 percent 
on the total amount of the estate in excess of $10,000,000, 
instead of 15 percent when more than $15,000,000. (2) 
That the tax imposed by the bill shall not apply to estates 
of any decedents dying while serving in the military or 
naval forces ef the United States during the continuance 
of the war or if death results from injuries or. disease 
contracted in such service within one year after the ter- 
mination of the war. 

The proposed horizontal increase of 10 percent in tariff 
duties was eliminated in accordance with the Senate 
amendment. 

As finally drafted the bill levies a tax of 8 percent on 
passenger transportation, in lieu of the Senate rate of 
5 percent and the House rate of 10 percent, and it is 








expected about $60,000,000 will be received from this 
source. 

The 3 percent tax on freight transportation was re- 
tained and the tax on express transportation was in- 
creased so 1 cent will be levied on each 20 cents paid, 
instead of each 25 cents. The House 10 percent tax 
on Pullman accommodations was restored and is expected 
to produce $5,000,000. 

In lieu of the 5 percent tax proposed by the House on 
sales of automobiles by manufacturers and the Federal 
license tax on owners proposed by the Senate, the con- 
ference adopted a 3 percent tax on all motor vehicles, 
payable by the manufacturers, producers and importers. 

The House tax of 1 cent on first-class mail was re- 
stored, and an additional 1 cent placed on postal cards and 
private mailing cards. It is expected to yield $70,000,000 
in revenues. 

An insurance tax is carried in the bill as finally agreed 
upon. A tax equivalent to 8 cents on each $100 or frac- 
tional part thereof is provided for each life insurance 
policy. On marine, inland and fire insurance a tax of 1 
cent per $1 or fractional part thereof of the premium 
charged under each policy is provided, with the same tax 
for casualty insuranee. 

In addition to the increase of 2 percent in the normal 
individual income tax rate, the bill carries the following 
surtaxes: 

Incomes of $5,000 to $7,500, 1 percent ; $7,500 to $10,000, 
2 percent; $10,000 to $12,500, 3 percent; $12,500 to $15,- 
000, 4 percent; $15,000 to $20,000, 5 percent; $20,000 to 
$40,000, 7 percent; $40,000 to $60,000, 10 percent; $60,000 
to $80,000, 14 percent; $80,000 to $100,000, 18 percent; 
$100,000 to $150,000, 22 percent; $150,000 to $200,000 ; 25 
percent ; $200,000 te $250,000, 30 percent ; $250,000 to $300,- 
000, 34 percent ; $300,000 to $500,000, 37 percent ; $500,000 
to $750,000, 40 percent ; $750,000 to $1,000,000, 45 percent; 
in excess of $1,000,000, 50 percent. 

The Senate tax of 1 cent on bank checks was not re- 
tained, but its tax of 1 cent on parcel post packages cost- 
ing 25 cents or more was retained. In lieu of the House 
zone system of second-class postage rates, the conferees 
adopted a new system, effective July 1, 1918, with differ- 
ent rates for reading and advertising matter and special 
but increased rates for religious, agricultural and similar 
publications. The proposed rates make the zone system 
look like a highly complicated affair. 

The following rates of postage are established for pub- 
lications entered as second class matter: 

On the part devoted _to matter other than advertising: 
From July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, 11%4 cents = pound or 
fraction ; after July 1, 1919, 1% cents per pound or fraction. 


‘On the advertising part of the publication the rates are 
graduated according to zone, except that in case the space 


devoted to advertising is less than 5 percent of the whole the 
flat rates named in preceding paragraph apply. : 

The rates on the advertising part are: From July 1, 1918, 
to July 1, 1919, for first and second zones, 1% cents a pound ; 
third zone, 14% cents; fourth zone, 2 cents; fifth zone, 2% 
cents; sixth zone, 2% cents; seventh zone, 3 cents; eighth 
zone, 3% cents. 

From July 1, 1919, to July 1, 1920, the rates on the ad- 
vertising part are: For first and second zones, 1% cents; 
third zone, 2 cents; fourth zone, 3 cents; fifth zone, 3%, 
cents; sixth zone, 4 cents; seventh zone, 5 cents; eighth 
zone, 5% cents. 

From July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1921, the rates on the adver- 
tising part are: For first and second zones, 1% cents; third 
zone, 24% cents; fourth zone, 4 cents; fifth zone, 4% cents ; 
— zone, 5 cents; seventh zone, 7 cents; eighth zone, 7% 
cents. 

On and after July 1, 1921, the rates on the advertising 
part are: For the first and second zones, 2 cents; third 
zone, 3 cents; fourth zone, 5 cents; fifth zone, 6 cents; sixth 
zone, 7 cents; seventh zone, 9 cents; eighth zone, 10 cents. 

The rate of postage upon daily newspapers deposited 
in a letter carrier postoffice, and the free circulation anc 
existing rates on second class matter within the county oi 
publication, are not changed by the new law. 

Newspapers and periodicals, entered as second class 
matter, maintained by or in the interest of religious, edu 
cational, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor o1 
fraternal organizations or associations, not organized for 
profit and none of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or other individual, wil! 
pay postage (irrespective of zone delivered in) at th 
rate of 14% cents a pound or fraction from July 1, 1918 
to July 1, 1919. On and after the latter date the rate 
will be 114 cents. 

The main provisions of the new law as regards taxes 
upon transportation, stated as briefly as possible, are as 
follows: From and after Nov. 1, 1917, there shall be 
levied (a) a tax of 3 percent of the amount paid fo: 
the transportation by rail or water (or by any form 
of mechanical motor power in competition with public 
carriers by rail or water) on any freight consigned from 
one point in the United States to another; (b) a tax 
of 1 percent for each 20 cents paid for the transportation 
of any parcel or shipment by express; (c) a tax of & 
percent of the amount paid for the transportation of per 
sons by rail or water; (d) 10 percent of the amount 
paid for seats, berths or staterooms in parlor or sleeping 
cars or on vessels. In cases where a mileage book has 
been purchased before this section takes effect, or if 
case fare is paid, the tax will be collected by the con 
ductor or other agent. 

A tax of 5 cents is imposed upon each telegraph, tele 
phone or radio dispatch, message or conversation costing 
for transmission 15 cents or more. 





GOVERNMENT COMMANDEERS YELLOW PINE TIMBERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 1—Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, 
general manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
has written a formal letter to all yeilow pine lumber mills 
that are sawing ship timbers or have facilities for so 
doing, ordering them to cut certain sizes of lumber and 
give priority to ship stuff. 

There has been talk for some time to the effect that 
such an order might be expected at any time. It is 
intended to bring into line mills that have not undertaken 
to cut ship timbers and also emphasize the necessity for 
giving preference to material entering into wooden ship 
construction. Many lumbermen sawing ship timbers have 
let it be known that they had not the slightest objection 
4 ~ issuance of a definite and affirmative order along 
this line. 


The text of Admiral Capps’ letter follows: 


By authority vested in the President of the United States 
by. Congress in an act entitled ‘An Act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the military 
and naval establishments on account of war expenses for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” 
which act became a law on June 30, 1917; and by authority 
delegated to the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation by executive order of the President in his 
proclamation dated July 11, 1917, copy of which is hereto 
attached ; I hereby require and order: 

That you place at the disposal of the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation all longleaf yellow 
pine timber produced by you of sizes 12x12-inch or larger by 
24 feet long or longer, or any sizes 30 feet or longer, and 
deliver the same or parts thereof, in such quantities and at 
such times and to such persons as may be specified in orders 
hereafter to be given you, and that you do not sell or dis- 
pose of said lumber or any part thereof unless you first obtain 
authority from the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation or the priority committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board. , 

An immediate acknowledgment of the receipt of this letter 
is requested. 





FEAR PROHIBITION WILL WORK HARDSHIP 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinetTon, D. C., Oct. 4—Frank A Browne, general 
purchasing officer of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is 
sending Admiral Capps’ order to yellow pine mills with 
the following letter of transmittal: 

The need for lumber in larger sizes for ship building pur- 
poses is so great that it appears to be necessary to take 
radical steps in order to secure the success of the wooden 
ship building program. - : 

én account of unsatisfactory deliveries to date, we find it 
necessary to control, to a certain extent, the sawmill output 
of large sizes in longleaf yellow pine. 

At the office of Mr. Browne it was stated that a com- 
mittee of yellow pine lumbermen left there the draft 
of Admiral Capps’ order, which amounts to the com- 
mandeering of the output of all yellow pine ship stock. 

Fear is expressed by yellow pine men here that the 
prohibition against the shipment of ‘‘any sizes 30 feet or 


longer’’ will work a real hardship on many mills and 





cause confusion and unnecessary delay in moving smaller 
stuff in which the fleet corporation has rio interest. In 
this connection a yellow pine man said: 


Since any of the mills cutting ship schedules can manu 
facture the items under 12 inches in advance of the mate 
rial over 12 inches, it may be said that the time required to 
complete a schedule depends altogether on the time required 
to manufacture the larger sizes. 

Hence the mills will produce an excess of sizes under 12 
inches in which the Federal Shipping Board holds no inter- 
est even tho the size and grade conforms to certain items 
contained in ship schedules. 

Further, mills will at all times manufacture items 6x6 
to 10-inch by 10-/, 30-foot and longer, square edge and sound, 
same being unsuited for boat construction on account oi 
excess sap or knots or both. 

It is, therefore, my thought that the Government’s com. 
mandeer notice should permit the mills to ship commercially 
all sizes and lengths under 12 inches of Government grade, 
provided they have first manufactured all similar items 
called for in any ship schedule on which they may be cut- 
ting for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. They also should 
be permitted to ship at any time items of any length pro- 
vided the grade will not meet with the fleet corporation's 
standard, such items, however, to be shipped commercially 
only in case they can not be reduced in size to cover an item 
due the Government without sacrificing the log to do so. 


Admiral Capps seeks a maximum output of ship stock 
in a minimum of time. Mills that are not now cutting 
this material and have facilities for so doing must ‘‘do 
their bit.’’ 

There is no disposition, so far as can be ascertained, to 
make the order unnecessarily onerous. 

If necessary, it will be modified along lines suggested 
by the lumberman quoted, but in any event the fleet 
corporation must have the ship stock. 





ARE ACTIVE IN REHABILITATION WORK 


WASHINGTON, U. C., Oct. 1—The American Red Cross 
in the work of rehabilitation which it has undertaken in 
France has established a plan of co-operation with the 
Friends (Quakers) from the United States and England. 

One hundred Friends from the United States organ- 
ized as the American Friends’ Reconstruction Unit, which 
was given preliminary training at Haverford, Pa., and 
is now in France co-operating with a unit of 150 English 
Friends. : 

The training course at Haverford included instruction 
in the mending of roads, the building of portable houses, 
first aid, the operation of automobiles, bricklaying and 
carpentry, the French language and all forms of relief 
work. 

Scarcely had the instruction begun when a cablegram 
was received from Major Murphy in Paris, requesting 
that the Haverford unit be immediately dispatched across 
the Atlantic for urgent standardization work in France. 

Members of the unit wear the Red Cross uniform. 
With the unit went large supplies of equipment, including 
tractors, road-building machinery, trucks, motor cars and 
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motor eyeles, portable houses, agricultural machinery and 
three months’ food supplies. 


In discussing this work, a report of the American Red 
Cross says: 


The American Red Cross is so impressed by the spirit and 
«ficiency of the work that it has made an appropriation of 
‘ranes 588,000 ($106,60U) for necessary plant and equipment 
ror the immediate extension of the work, including an addi- 
ion to the ‘furniture fund, ones the Maternity Hospital 
stablishing a new refuge for children, a new workshop and 
construction camp for making temporary houses, building 
naterials for 100 temporary houses, agricultural rompayme 
including thrashing machines and a stock of smaller agricul- 
ural implements and tools for distribution. “ 


With this added plant and equipment, the additional work- 
ers from America will be fully utilized and the demands upon 
the Friends in both England and America*for even larger 
gifts for maintenance of the work will be increased. 

The Friends who are enlisted in this work are conscientious 
objectors to war, but they will be a powerful factor in remedy- 
ing the evils of war. 


The report also contains the following: 


The appointment of Edward T. Devine, of New York, as 
chief of the Bureau of Refugees and Home Relief, under the 
American Red Cross Commission to France, is announced. A 
cable just received by the Red Cross War Council in Washing- 
ton from Major Grayson M. P. Murphy reports that Dr. 
Devine is to be in charge of all relief work outside the city of 





Paris, and gives a brief account of existing conditions. The 


* cable is as follows: 


“In the various departments outside the Seine there are 
about 850,000 refugees embracing all classes and ages except 
able-bodied men. Altho employment at good wages is general, 
these refugees are nevertheless in an unfortunate condition 
because of the complete loss of their possessions when driven 
out of the invaded territory. They have since been living in 
excessively congested quarters and, necessarily, under very 
unsanitary conditions. 

“The Red Cross hopes to aid the authorities to lessen this 
congestion by supplying furniture to those who in this be 
could move into better quarters, by completing buildings al- 
ready partly constructed, and even by furnishing portable 
houses of cheap construction, when necessary, as a temporary 
makeshift.” 








To Reap a Golden Harvest Ship 


LIVERPOOL, ENneG., Aug. 31.—The havoc wrought in 
ranee, referred to in my last letter, has begun in a 
lightly accentuated form, if anything, in England. The 
:ecompanying illustration shows Portuguese lumbermen ( ?) 
vho have arrived in this country, which speaks for itself: 
irstly there is not and has not been for many years any 
ommercial timber in Portugal, the only timber outside 

a few private estates, being of the scrub variety found 
on every hill side. 

It is rather entertaining to think of two men carrying 
a real log. Judging by the picture these ‘‘logs’’ might 
produce some fairly good fence posts, but, as in England 
they practically always have either stone or .brick walls 
or green hedges, this appears in the nature of a super- 
fluity. A humorist might suggest that perhaps they are 
for export to America. The posts would appear suitable 
for fencing the Mojave Desert when the United States 
Government finally controls the Colorado River and irri- 
gates this vast tract. 

There has been a suggestion recently to send timber 
from the Scandinavian Peninsula in specially constructed 
rafts, thus obviating the possibility of loss of tonnage by 
submarine. The British Government has, I think very 
properly, refused this offer. This suggestion is not by 
any means new, the project having been considered favor- 
ably in pre-war days. The originator of the proposal to 
float timber across the North Sea is William Olsson, he 
being convinced that after the war the timber trade, 
owing to shortage of tonnage, will be faced by problems 
which it will be impossible to overcome unless some new 
method of shipment is devised. 

Mr. Olsson, using a conservative estimate, values the 
timber to be found available for export from Sweden and 
Finland at about 500,000,000 kroner (a krone being, 
roughly, 25 cents). A syndicate has secured this gen- 
tleman’s services to solve the question of transport in all 
its bearings. For some time now a great many other 
experts have been busy along these 
lines and many drawings and plans 
have been sent over here showing the 
suggested methods. 

To make a shipment in this manner 
at all safe the rafts would have to be 
of very large size, which would necessi- 
tate combinations of both shippers and 
buyers. That the project is feasible 
would appear to be indicated by the 
experience of Pacific coast lumbermen, 
timber having been rafted from 
Alaska even as far as San Francisco. 

These plans are most emphatically 
stated by the author to be purely with 

. view to after the war shipments. It 
seems hardly necessary to call the at- 
tention of lumbermen readers to the 
fact that towing of rafts is a very slow 
process and any such attémpt at this 
time would simply be inviting sub- 
marine attack. 

Having in view this certain competi- 
tion after the war it is necessary for 
the American lumberman to take ad- 
vantage of the present. With the con- 
tinually inereasing depreciation in 
stocks the shortage is now so great 
that even with the present high cost 
of tonnage a golden harvest could be 
reaped, but the old saying ‘‘nothing 
venture nothing have’’ is doubly true 


[By W. J. Drewry] 


to Britain Now 








these orders are of no benefit to the country or to anyone 
but the continually increasing hordes of Government 
parasites. In the case of mahogany any such order must 
have been suggested by men wholly ignorant of the wood 
they are controlling. 

The writer was one of the largest shippers of mahogany 
to England previous to the war and can truly say that 
of the stocks now in England probably not over 5 percent 
could under any cireumstances be used for Government 
purposes. A good part of the mahogany now in this 
country has been here since the beginning of the war 
and has already been inspected and rejected by the Gov- 
ernment, so that the amount suitable that they would be 
likely to get on a reinspection would be infinitesimal. 
The lumberman naturally says: ‘‘Take what you want, 
but, at least, permit me to sell the rest.’? But no; he 
must continue to pay insurance and storage charges for 
an indefinite time on wood which will never be used by 
the Government. Furthermore he has no information 
as to the adjustment of prices, the instructions simply 
stating that as soon as parcels are approved payment 
will be made on account, pending a final adjustment. On 
what basis these prices are to be arrived at still remains 
to be settled. The hardwood section of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce met on Aug. 30 to consider this order 
and what action, if necessary, should be taken on behalf 
of holders of these stocks. Up to the time of writing the 
decisions arrived at are unknown to the writer. 

In an interview with one of the most prominent of the 
English lumber and log importers (and the man who 
most probably holds or owns a large proportion of the 
mahogany in England today) he said that it was not only 
the injustice of refusing to allow him to make delivery 
of stock already sold of which he complained but the 
knowledge that the stock taken by the Government would 
be inspected and measured by men who knew practically 
nothing whatever about mahogany. He also truly said 








today and, if the American lumber- 
man wishes to reap the harvest, he 
must take a sporting chance and either 
build, buy or charter his own ships. : 

Permits for importation are still granted with a cer- 
taing amount of freedom, and a certain amount of ash, 
oak and walnut continues to come along, but the quan- 
tities are very small in comparison with the necessities. 
A eargo of pitch pine logs at the present time would 
fetch almost any price. 

During the last week the English lumbermen have had 
another hard blow, notices being received from the timber 
control requisitioning all stocks of 5,000 feet and upward 
of mahogany and American walnut. The order not only 
prohibited any future dealing with stocks in hand but 
also prohibited any further deliveries of wood already 
sold. Thus a dealer might have sold a large lot of 


mahogany and received payment therefor, the buyer, 


leaving it in his yard for future delivery, and now under 
this order he can not deliver what he has sold and already 
been paid for. There is a general impression that we are 
over-controlled and that not by men possessing the neces- 
sary intimate knowledge. The legitimate rights of 
traders are being ignored, which will have the result of 
forcing them out of business, which means also the dis- 
persal of the trained staffs still left in this country, now 
pitiably small at best. There are no more loyal and 
patriotic body of men than the English lumbermen and 
they would be the last to complain of any action of the 
Government if it were really for the benefit of the coun- 
try even if it meant ruin, but they do feel that many of 
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that anyone who knew the first thing about the wood 
would know that there would be a large quantity coming 
from particular localities which has certain peculiarities 
which make it totally unfitted for Government work, and 
an expert in control would know these localities and 
release the wood coming from them without putting the 
Government to the expense of an absolutely useless in- 
spection. 

Since the appointment of the first timber controller the 
consumption of wood has been restricted in every diree- 
tion, all building operations and even repairs having been 
forbidden, with the result that the irreducible minimum 
has been reached. It appears, therefore, certain that the 
consumption of wood is now bound to increase. Owing 
to the total prohibition of practically any private work 
there is an accumulation of repairs which are absolutely 
necessary. House property has gone from bad to worse 
and, notwithstanding all intentions to the contrary, the 
authorities have been forced to allow some building opera- 
tions, further relief being promised shortly. The same 
thing applies to the railroad companies, who have put 
off necessary work. The tremendous increase in ship 
building causes a continuous drain on the stocks of tim- 
ber for ship building and ship repairing work and the 
demands of the army for light railways, huts, aerodromes, 
boxes and cases show an ever increasing growth. The 
Government having a vise-like grip on the White Sea 


trade and practically controlling the Scandinavian, the 
British lumberman is compelled to look to America to 
supply the enormous demands for private and semi-pri- 
vate enterprise. ; 

Owing to the very serious depletion of stocks we are, 
without exaggeration, within measurable distance of a 
timber famine and the Timber Trade Federation is tak- 
ing steps to remedy, if possible, this condition, and has 
invited the endorsement of certain resolutions passed at 
its London headquarters calling the attention of the 
Government to the perilous condition of affairs and sug- 
gesting remedies. Promises of support have already been 
received from the Western Counties Timber Trades Asso- 
ciation, Exeter; the Bristol Channel Timber Importers’ 
Association, Cardiff ; the Bristol & District Timber Trades 
Associations, Bristol; the Seoteh Section Timber Trade 
Federation, Glasgow; the Bristol Association of Sawmill 
Proprietors, Bristol; the Ulster Timber Importers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dublin; the Clyde Timber Brokers’ Association, 
Glasgow, and the Hull & District Section of the Timber 
Trade Federation, Hull. 

Meetings are being held by different associations all 
over the country and unanimous support is assured the 
federation. The next step will be a meeting of the entire 
trade of the kingdom, the date of which will be an- 
nounced shortly, and it if hoped that, in this way, such 
a powerful appeal, backed by the entire strength of the 
timber trade of the United Kingdom, will be made te the 
Government as will cause it to rescind the restriétions 
which are strangling the lumber business and place im- 
porting on a freer basis so that business can be done in 
the usual way. It is clear that without business the 
trade can not be kept going, as it is obviously impossible 
with a falling exchange to bring in timber for sale at any 
profit and, at the same time, conform with the Govern- 
ment regulations. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the English 
demand must increase so largely that 
there is very little chance of prices 
dropping even if America began to 
ship in large quantities. 

There is another factor which helps 
to increase the necessity for sawn lum- 
ber and that is the Government pro- 
hibition of the importation of all 
woodworking and sawing machinery. 
From the following list of prohibited 
imports it will be seen that practically 
everything necessary for woodwork 
ing is specifically banned. 

The list follows: 

All machinery driven by power and 
suitable for use in cutting, working or 


operating on wood, including sawing 
machines of all deseriptions, general 
joiners; lathes and rounding machines; 


box and cask making machines and all 
machines accessory thereto; scraping and 
sandpapering machines; wheelwright 


machinery; firewood making and bun- 
dling machinery ; wood, wool, fiber and 
pulp machinery; saw stretchers and 
brazing apparatus; all machines for 
grinding, planing or molding irons, elec- 


trical motors up to 1% horsepower. 
Even allowing for the increased dis 
tance the American lumberman has for 
once the advantage over the exporters 
from the Baltic and Gulf of Bothnia, 
it being, at the present time, practi- 
cally impossible to charter boats at 
any price from these points and ship- 
ments are now being made from Kris- 
tinehamn on Lake Vener, which has 
been made available by the enlargement of the Trollhatte 
Canal. Only small vessels, however, of around 250 
standards capacity can make use of this, it passing them 
into the North Sea. The facilities, however, are limited 
and the harbor is congested. A number of mills in Norr 
land are making arrangements to carry stock to southern 
Swedish ports and stack it there for winter shipment. In 
this locality the value of the pound sterling has dropped 
during the last month to the equivalent of one pound per 


standard, which, of course, will necessarily mean an in- 
crease in price to make up for the depreciation in the 
value of the purchasing medium. This should be a dis- 


tinct advantage to the American lumberman, considering 
the fairly stable state of exchange between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

In concluding I wish to reiterate with as much em- 
phasis as possible that now is the time for the Ameri- 
can mills to sell at the highest prices practically anything 
they have, but to do so they must place the wood in 
British ports. 





SHIRLEY W. ALLEN, of the extension department of the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer 
sity, has been appointed to temporarily succeed Victor A. 
Beede as secretary of the New York State Forestry 
Association. Mr. Beede has gone into forest fire insur- 
ance work at Portsmouth, N. H. 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD BUSY CONFERENCE 


Monthly Meeting of Association Discusses Urgent Problems - Obstructive Labor Tactics Divulged—Government Lumber 
Needs Explained—Mills Mostly Active—Logging Camps Are Short of Buckers and Fallers 


TacoMA, WASH., Sept. 28.—At the monthly meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, held at the 
Hotel Tacoma this afternoon, the consensus of opinion 
was that with few exceptions the mills in western Wash- 
ington are now in operation after the prolonged strike 
that began July 15 last, but some of the mills that have 
started up more recently are running short handed and 
the output is probably about 75 percent of normal, with 
indications that it will slowly return to normal. As a 
general thing the mills have a sufficient supply of labor, 
the trouble being mostly in the logging camps, where 
there are enough rigging men, but fallers and buckers 
are searce in practically every section. It is with these 
men that the I. W. W.’s and the Timber Workers’ union, 
claiming to be affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, made their most converts, and altho the I. W. 
W. strike has been called off and the Timber Workers’ 
strike has also been abandoned in some sections, the 
fallers and buckers are very uncertain, they evidently 
carrying out the program of the ‘*Wobblies,’’ as the 
Industrial Workers are called, returning to work appar- 
ently satisfied and atter a day or two quitting at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, when they have worked eight hours, or 
stopping at almost any time that seems to please them. 
They are of course discharged and the operation has to 
close down until other men can be obtained, and then 
the new comers are likely to repeat the operation in a few 
days. This is what is termed ‘‘striking on the job’’ 
and is a means of annoying employers and putting them 
to a great deal of expense. These tactics are pretty gen- 
erally being resorted to, as was pointed out at today’s 
meeting. It is an expensive policy for the ‘‘wobblies,’’ 
for they have to pay their railroad fare and expenses to 
and from the job, and unless they are financed by some 
organization they will not be able to continue this long. 

Today’s meeting developed that the Douglas fir manu- 
facturers are being called upon to supply many more 
millions of feet of lumber for eastern Government work, 
even tho the building of wooden ships as an industry is 
not likely to increase notably on the Pacific coast, because 
of the serious labor troubles that have delayed this work 
and influenced the Emergency Fleet Corporation to have 
its wooden ships built in the South and East. The per- 
mitting of the Industrial Workers of the World and the 
allied organization of Timber Workers to dominate indus- 
trial affairs in western Washington, and the encouraging 
of high priced closed shop workers in the steel as well as 
the wooden ship building yards, are now reacting and 
prevent the building up of a great ship building industry 
on the west coast. 

Work of the Industrial Commission 

Today ’s meeting was called to order by President A. L. 
Paine at 2 p. m. with a very large attendance of manu- 
facturers of Washington and Oregon. The early part 
of the meeting, after E. G. Ames, of Seattle, had made his 
usual motion that reading of the minutes of the preced- 
ing meeting be dispensed with, was devoted to the ex- 
pression of the work of the Industrial Commission of 
Washington, by John M. Wilson, chairman of the com- 
mission, and George M. Tarbell, chief auditor. Mr. Tar- 
bell explained that the act creating the Industrial Com- 
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mission took effect Oct. 1, 1911, and that during the first 
year 556 concerns were listed in class 10, including saw- 
mills, shingle mills and logging camps. There are now 
2,100 active concerns in Division 10. During the fiscal 
year ended Oct. 1, 1916, a deficit developed, amounting to 
over $97,000, which was reduced by special assessment of 
2% percent to $34,367.15. Beginning Oct. 1, 1917, the 
assessment will be raised to 344 percent of the payroll. 

Mr. Tarbell told also of the penalties provided in the 
change in the Act made by the last legislature, for failure 
to report to the commission, and gave much valuable 
information regarding the working of the amended law. 
He was followed by Mr. Wilson, who spoke briefly, de- 
claring that the commission wished to bring about a close 
relationship between the employers and the commission. 
He had been attorney for the commission, previously, for 
four and one-half years, and said that he had often found 
it a difficult matter to satisfy the workmen and also to 
handle the funds of the commission so that employers 








would feel that the money was being properly spent. Re- 


W. H. Boner, R. W. Martin, Ralph Clark and E. D. King: 


ferring to the medical aid bill, he urged the formation , ley, to consider the Stone & Webster specifications. On 


ot local boards to codperate with the commission. Mr. 
Wilson emphasized the importance of treating injured 
employees so that they may be able to become wage 
earners again as soon as possible. He pointed out the 
work being done in rehabilitating injured soldiers by the 
Governments engaged in the present war and said that 
it was just as necessary to get the injured workmen back 
to work again, or to teach them new trades when they 
are unable to work at their old trades, as it is to give 
injured soldiers similar treatment. 


Changes: in Department Methods 


President Paine announced that the directors at their 
monthly meeting, held in the forenoon, had decided to 
take over the information bureau, which has heretofore 
been operated as a distinctly separate organization, for 
the benefit of those contributing to it financially. Here- 
after it will be a part of the service of the West Coast 
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Lumbermen’s Association, without extra charge, and all 
members who contribute reports of their cut and ship- 
ments will receive the weekly summary and other reports 
ot this department, which is being looked after by G. A. 
Brewer, who has been in charge of it practically ever since 
its organization. Mr. Paine also announced that the 
directors had decided that hereafter there would be no 
charge for collecting freight claims of members, for 
which heretofore there has been a small charge on a per- 
centage basis. This is in line with the policy of the 
association to make its membership more valuable. 


Status of Tariff Adjustment 


J. A. Gabel, of Tacoma, chairman of the freight rate 
committee, reported that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had refused to suspend the supplement issued by 
the railroads providing for new minima of weights, 
so that they will hereafter prevail, but he understood that 
new tariffs, modifying them, would soon be issued. 

L. 8. McIntyre, traffic manager of the association, ex- 
plained more in detail regarding the refusal of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to suspend the tariff. He 
said he did not know the reason for the refusal. Since 
the announcement of the decision he had been trying to 
work out, with the railroads, a basis for future operations 
and it had been agreed that the old tariff will prevail 
when smaller cars are ordered. The railroads have also 
agreed to recoguize actual weight when cars are loaded 
to full visible capacity, but they will be subject to ulti- 
mate minima based on 80 percent of the cubical capacity. 
Mr. McIntyre said that he believed the modifications 
agreed upon by the railroad men would leave the regula- 
tions in such shape that, for the present at least, lumber 
shippers could work under them, and it would be better 
to do so than to take legal action against the railroads 
that would take years to settle, and in the meantime have 
to submit to the original proposed regulations. So it had 
been decided to accept them tentatively, it being under- 
stood, however, that the case of the lumbermen would not 
be prejudiced by doing so, and if later on it was decided 
to act the standing of the lumbermen before the com- 
mission would not be prejudiced. A resolution to this 
effect had been adopted by the board of directors at its 
meeting today. 


Government’s Lumber Demands 


A telegram from J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, former 
president of the association, who is now in Washington, 
D. C., was read. He had been asked to look into the 
inquiry of the Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, 
while in the East, for 82,000,000 feet of lumber to be 
used in navy yard construction work near Philadelphia. 
Mr. Bloedel advised the meeting by wire that the lumber 
would be bought probably thru the lumbermen’s sub- 
committee of the Council of National Défense. The Stone 
& Webster people will ask, however, that it be secured 
from the fir mills, as they prefer fir lumber. The informa- 
tion was received today that from 17,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet of this lumber will be asked for at once. Chairman 
Paine appointed a committee, consisting of E. G. Griggs, 





the advice of the committee and after having a roll call o: 
members they practically agreed to furnish even mor 
than the 20,000,000 feet required, and Secretary Robert 
B. Allen was authorized to advise the defense council com 
mittee that the Douglas fir manufacturers would furnish 
the material if given the contract. 

Mr. Bloedel’s telegram also advised the meeting that 
the Aircraft Production Board would want from 6,000, 
000 to 9,000,000 feet of fir lumber of specifications simi 
lar to those of the 25,000,000 feet placed by the Italia: 
Government with the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Expori 
Co., but that the average length would be shorter. 11 
developed that while Mr. Bloedel went East. on a busi 
ness and personal trip he had been asked by Chairman 
Hurley of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and Admira| 
Capps, manager of that organization, to confer with 
them, and that he had consulted with them while in Wash 
ington and also with the Macey committee that has been 
appointed to come west to investigate the labor trouble: 
in Pacifie coast shipyards. It was Mr. Bloedel’s impres 
sion that about 90 wooden ship contracts have been 
placed on the Pacific coast and about 250 in the South 
and that hereaiter owing to the strikes and labor troubles 
on the Pacific coast there will be no more wooden shi) 
contracts placed out here. A canvass of the situation as 
expressed by a number of mill men present was that littth 
more fir special cutting timber orders could be taken care 
of. It was also stated that if the specifications of th: 
Italian Douglas fir order be changed to correspond to 
‘*G’? list specifications the mills would be able to get out 
more of it. 

W. B. Mack, of Aberdeen, said that the Grays Harbor 
spruce people met and decided that the Aircraft Produe 
tion Board’s spruce airplane material specifications give 


- one-third less spruce for this purpose than given in th» 


specifications ot the ‘‘G’? list. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, spoke strongly in favor 
of getting out all the fir asked for on the Italian order, 
needed for airplane and other important Government 
work, as quickly as possible, for ‘‘we are in war and we 
must work hard.’’ 

Labor’s Attitude and Mills’ Activity 


G. A. Brewer, of the information bureau, said that re 
ports showed that from $3.25 to-$4 was being paid for 
common labor at the different mills thruout the fir dis 
trict. Six mills in Everett paid a minimum of $3.25 for 
common labor and five paid $3.50. In the Centralia dis 
trict eight mills reported $3, seven mills $3.25 and one mill 
$3.50. These wages are paid for ten hours’ work and 
are the highest ever paid in the lumber industry in this 
country. 

J. 8. Williams, secretary of the Shingle Branch of 
the association, reported common labor being paid from 
$3.25 to $3.50 in the shingle mills of the State, altho it 
varied, the lowest paid for sawing being 15 cents per thou- 
sand and the highest 26 cents a thousand. 

A review of labor and operation conditions in the dif- 
ferent districts was made. In the Bellingham district it 
was reported that the mill workers are plentiful, but the 
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fallers and buckers are shy at the logging camps. There 
is an oversupply of millmen. In the camps the fallers 
and buckers are frequently striking on the job, quitting 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon or whenever the notion 
strikes them. These are of course discharged and other 
men take their places and pursue similar tactics. 

In the Everett (Wash.) district mills are now all in 
operation with the exception of one, and all have nearly 
full crews. In the Grays Harbor district the sawmills 
have plenty of men, but the logging camps need fallers 
and buckers particularly. It was stated that there are 
about 400 ‘‘wobblies’’ in the district. They do not carry 
ecards and they deny that they belong to the I. W. W. 
organization, in order to secure positions, and soon after 
they start to work they strike on one pretext or another 
and always manage to take a few good laborers with 
them. They plan when the camp is running nicely to 
strike and thus annoy their employers and cause them 
greater expense. 

In the Willapa district five out of the eight sawmills 
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are in operation and another will start next week, and 
still another sawmill that is not in operation. is running 
its box factory. The mills running are turning out from 
two-thirds to three-quarters of their normal output and 
have an ample supply of logs. The logging camps in that 
district are operating a little better than 50 percent of 
vapacity. 

In the Tacoma district, which is the center of the 
s-hour trouble, three fir mills are running eight hours. 
On the Tacoma & Eastern branch of the Milwaukee road 
four sawmills are operating on ten hours’ a day basis. 
J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific States Lumber Co., said its 
plant at Selleck is running with full crew and is getting 
more efficiency out of its men than during the last few 
months it ran before the shutdown caused by the strike. 
in the woods, however, the strikers are making trouble 
and are endeavoring to keep up the strike. In other 
words, they are striking on the job to harass their em- 
loyers, but in this they are losing ground. 

North of Seattle, it was reported, all the mills are 
running with one or two exceptions, but with the same 
trouble in the camps of men striking on the job. There 
will be a great searcity of logs in this district during the 
‘oming winter and spring. H. D. Taylor reported that 
the Page Lumber Co., at Eagle Gorge, was short of log- 
gers but was operating its mill ten hours a day with full 
crew. 

C. H. Watzek, secretary of the Crossett-Western Lum- 
her Co., at Wauna, Ore., said that lower Columbia River 
mills had no woods troubles, all camps being operated on 
the 10-hour basis and the mills likewise, but that the men 
were less efficient. In connection with the recent strike 
in the ship yards at Astoria the Hammond Lumber Co. 
and the Astoria Box Co. had been bothered by pickets 
and the former is running now at about one-third capacity 
and the latter about half capacity, but the situation was 
improving and the governor of Oregon had sent troops to 
protect those who wish to work in these plants without 
intimidation and violence from strikers in the shipyards. 


O. M. Clark, of Portland, reported all the mills of Oregon 
with the above exceptions operating at full capacity, with 
men a trifle searce in woods work. 


Irresponsible Labor Thrives on Mischief 


Chester L. Hogue, Portland, assistant secretary of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, told of the splen- 
did work that is being done in bringing I. W. W. work- 
men to a realization of the error of their way, and of 
the fact that confidence is misplaced in such an organiza- 
tion, and to the work being done by ‘‘Three-fingered 
Jack, ?? 4 man who as a boy had been a woodsman and 
who for twenty-one years was a gambler, then reformed 
and is now devoting his efforts to improving the condi- 
tion of the workingmen in camps and mills. Thru his 
influence in Portland between five and six hundred I. W. 
W.’s had torn up their membership cards and withdrawn 
from the organization. 

Secretary Allen read a circular sent out by a Seattle 
labor organization to its members, announcing that they 
were keeping up an ‘‘irritation’’ strike, adding that 
‘“there is more than one way of skinning a eat.’’ This 
explains the troubles the mills and logging camps are 
experiencing with labor. 

It was stated that lumber is being shipped into Seattle 
from outside 10-hour mills, particularly from mills in dis- 
tricts where there are one or two 8-hour mills running, 
and this 10-hour lumber is taken away from shipyards 
and other places where it is to be worked, stamped with 
a union stamp and returned and used by the union 
workers as 8-hour lumber. It is likely that outside mills 
operating ten hours will hesitate hereafter in shipping 
their lumber to Seattle if it is to be made into 8-hour 
lumber this way, to the detriment of mills operating ten 
hours in Seattle, whose product is refused by the striking 
carpenters and the workers of timber in the shipbuilding 
yards. 

” Secretary Allen said that when Governor Lister of 
Washington requested President Wilson, last August, to 
appoint a commission to investigate the strike in the lum- 





ber industry in Washington the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association supported him in this movement by a tele- 
gram to the President along similar lines. A reply has 
recently been received from the secretary of the Federal 
Trade Commission to the effect that the telegram to 
President Wilson from the association had been referred 
to the commission, but that the entire time of the com- 
mission was now taken up in investigating cost prices in 
different industries, and possibly when these investiga- 
tions were completed the figures might aid in coming to 
some conclusion regarding lumber, but otherwise the com- 
mission was not prepared to act. A similar reply had 
been sent to Governor Lister, it was intimated. 


California Trade and Car Building 


E. G. Ames, of Seattle, urged the mills shipping to 
California to insist on their representatives there accept- 
ing lumber of the standard of sizes and thicknesses here- 
totore prevailing in the eastern trade, which are provided 
for in the new No. 7 Domestie List. Lumbermen at 
present shipping to California without exception reported 
that they insisted on their customers there accepting the 
No. 7 list sizes and thicknesses and that their representa- 
tives had been or would be instructed accordingly. 

An interesting talk was made by O. P. M. Goss, en- 
gineer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
the “Association of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific 
Coast. The talk was illustrated by stereopticon views of 
charts, giving statistics that are the result of investiga- 
tion by Mr. Goss on the subject of building freight cars 
of Douglas fir lumber, in the way of saving in the cost 
of hauling them because of their lighter weight, com- 
pared with cars made of mixed varieties of yellow pine 
and longleaf yellow pine. Mr. Goss has made an interest- 
ing and exhaustive study of this subject and the result 
as explained by him opened the eyes of the members of 
the association to the merits of Douglas fir as a material 
for ear building. 

This concluded the very interesting and instructive 
monthly session of the association. 





Coming 








With the open season for retail lumber dealers’ con- 
ventions quite close at hand a few reflections and sug- 
gestions relating to profitable and interesting features 
tor these meetings may not be out of place. 

Now there are conventions and conventions. Take, 
for example, a farmers’ convention. The delegates are 
all there in their seats. They are there for business 
and information and they take their convictions so 
seriously that often they are jobbed by designing lead- 
ers. They have their convention griefs, but nonattend- 
anee at sessions is not one of them. Consider now a 
retail lumberman’s convention. Those members who 
flock to the city in which it is held, and those in their 
wake (manufacturers, jobbers, salesmen, et al.), are a 
bit more blasé. They can smoke without getting even 
a one-hand hold on their cigars and their clothes seem 
better molded to their forms; they look and act more 
competent; indeed many are so self-sufficient that they 
are less apt than their farmer friends to be found 
permanently planted in a convention chair and trying 
to swap ignorance for information. 


Mixing Them Up a Bit 


Had I carte blanche to arrange a convention program 
to my liking there are a few things I should attempt to 
feature strongly, or, as the politicians would say, 
make ‘permanent issues’’ of them. There are other 
subjects that I would wish to see only opened up from 
the platform, and then encourage discussions to follow 
—letting nature, as it were, take its course. Here the 
skill of the chairman, to direct in proper channels and 
close the arguments if they show signs of degenerating, 
may be a test of his fitness to preside. 


Mr. Hoover: Please May We Eat? 


Eating has gotten to be such a habit with Americans 
that Mr. Hoover will experience much trouble should 
he rule for strict alimentary prohibition. Regardless 
of what food restrictions the kaiser may put on Hans 
and Fritz, we incline to the opinion that the local op- 
tion argument is about the most sensible appeal Her- 
bert can at this time present to us along the food 
conservation line. 

No one that I can recall has as yet explained the 
psychology of eating in company. The ceremony and 
food may be simple—here is an ancient account: ‘‘She 
took of the fruit thereof and did eat, and gave also 
unto her husband with her; and he did eat. And the 
eyes of both of them were “opened. ?? The Arab needs 
but salt for the delectation of his guest, yet the cere- 
mony is imperative between friends. 

Civilized man has sought to substitute the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages for the food ceremony of his 
more primitive progenitor, but the drinking of intoxi- 

cants ‘when good fellows meet’’ is now less creditable 

than heretofore. Besides, the oases on the American 
map are being pinched out as it were until we can 
prophesy with assurance that there is to be a renais- 
sance of eats ‘‘when good fellows meet.’’ 


At Table Possibilities 


Are there convention possibilities latent in the vi 
ing ceremony? ‘‘Come and take luncheon with me”? i 
quite the usual way big business men invite their 
fellows to a neutral zone where restraint vanishes. 
Directors of many organizations eat and talk shop 
together. Monday ‘‘wash day luncheons’’ are a 
weekly custom in some cities and local problems are 
threshed out there around the tables of the commer- 
cial club. Chicago entertains a cabinet member or 
prominent army officer and he speaks to the leading 
business men at a club dinner. 


By F. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb. 


Convention Possibilities 





Banquets have ever been magnetic in their attrac- 
tion to men and women and are being used each year 
more to present wholesome business propositions than 
for ‘‘horse play’’ or for after dinner speeches. The 
etiquette of the table that constrains one to remain 
in his seat until dismissed does not bind him to a 
convention chair. The talks should feature one or more 
live topics and still leave a margin for after “inner 
speech if desired. An attraction so eagerly attended 
as a banquet ‘‘spread’’ should annex enough trade 
discussion so that even the ‘‘eat, drink and be merry’’ 
faction, or fraction (I like the alliteration of those two 
words) will know they have attended a sure enough 
convention. 

Patriotism Right Here 


Now let us see what topics we would feature strongly. 
First we would have an address by some competent and 
distinguished civilian or soldier. About as vital a 
thrill as can stir our emotions and send us back‘to our 
homes to help leaven the whole loaf is that we are 
Americans at war; that ours is the balance of power 
which will swing the earth toward democracy; that 
when the sword is sheathed the world will be safe from 
the ambitions of sultan, czar or kaiser; that reason, not 
force, is in the last analysis the foundation of civili- 
zation. The speakers’ bureau of the State Council of 
Defense should be able to supply the right man to make 
such an address and many small and some large town 
dealers who had not as yet felt more than a gentle 
warmth in their hearts would return to their homes with 
a contagious bone fever patriotism that mayhap would 
inoculate the whole community. 


Importance of Knowing Costs 


Getting down to business, I would not let up on 
presenting cost accounting as of prime necessity for 
the intelligent conduct of trade. We are convineed 
that there are today more business men who ean wisely 
discuss this phase of merchandising than there were 
before Mr. Hurley, ex-Federal trade commissioner, 
awakened them with a hint that this ignorance was the 
unpardonable sin of the business world. If we are im- 
pressed with the significance of the estimate that 90 
percent of business men are not successful, then so vital 
an explanation as to why is worthy our most careful 
consideration. 


Consider Trade Acceptances 


Perhaps about fifty years hence some then old time 
lumber dealer will hark back to the ‘‘teens’’ of the 
present century to prove that the ‘‘world do move.’’ 
He may tell of those crude old days when the retailer 
bought and the manufacturer sold lumber on a 60-day 
open account bill with a 2 percent cash discount if paid 
in ten days and of how loose a creed this was upon 
which to base business. Of a truth his auditors may 
express doubt and insist that we of the ‘‘teens’’ were 
further removed from the cave man or the stone age 
than such an allegation, if true, would indicate. 

So I would have some competent man present to give 
the convention a full outline of the trade acceptance 
system in its theory and practice (for there is no lack 
of working illustration) as the modern method for the 
settlement of accounts. 

We may be asked whom ean we procure to make this 
presentation to our convention. The average banker 
knows little more of the functions of trade acceptances 
and their advantages to retailer and manufacturer than 
does the writer as to why sap goes up a tree. Perhaps 
he is opposed to the acceptance system upon the prin- 
ciple that it is safe to be against anything one doesn’t 


understand. Abe Martin, the nation’s wit, says: ‘‘ Most 
people have opinions and no information.’’ 

However, there is a group of men whose grasp of 
acceptance advantages should render them available 
for our program. On account of their relations being 
of a dual nature, commercial and financial—commercial 
as relates to business; financial as relates to the Gov- 
ernment—they have in mind the harmony which should 
be coexistent between commerce and our regional bank- 
ing system. I am speaking of the managers of our 
Federal Reserve Bank or the governors of the regional 
reserve banks, for to them has come this double vision 
of the utility of trade acceptances—a vision that re- 
veals on the one hand a modern, economic, competent 
means for the closing of accounts at the proper moment 
(that is, when the goods change owners), and on the 
other hand vast quantities of the best banking paper 
known based on the actual exchange of merchandise, 
the best credit bulwark financial institutions could pos- 
sess in times of financial stress, the most liquid form of 
paper known—paper that galvanizes an inert open ac- 
count into life. 

So suppose we request the presence of some competent 
person in order that he may portray to us the phil- 
esophv, simplicity and economic advantages that are 
ours when acceptances are understood and adopted. 


Are We an Economic Necessity? 


Here is another topic on which too much emphasis 
would be just enough. I hold that a retail lumber 
dealer’s strong bid for fatronage is that he is, or should 
be, a carlot distributer. He should believe in his stock 
in trade and his strong economic position. He should 
not follow after too many strange gods. Let him be 
on easy speaking terms with sheet metals, asphalt, 
roofings, wall boards, et al., flirt with them a little, but 
remember that he has one true spouse—figuratively 
speaking—and with her worldly goods she did him 
endow. And let him remember that the service he can 
render to his community by ordering merchandise from 
a distributing point to reach him by local freight is 
perhaps not above comparison with that so lavishly ten- 
dere | his customers by his mail order rivals. 

Let the speaker make this plain: As retailers of 
lumber our stock in trade appeals to the consumer on 
sound economic principles; we break bulk at our side 
track. 

Who might best present this phase to a convention? 
I could think of none better prepared than the repre- 
sentatives of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Doubtless other topics of interest, such as 
grades and sizes of lumber, might increase their useful- 
ness to the convention sessions. The subject of grades 
is so large and complicated that little profit might 
acerue from a discussion on that theme, but coming to 
the matter of thicknesses of lumber the retailer and con- 
sumer are somewhat concerned as to whether the mill 
people are trying to standardize inch lumber by wall 
board or sheet metal gages. 


Editors Ought to Like Us 

Mr. Keeley, of the Chicago Herald, says, ‘‘Get ae- 
quainted with the editor,’’ and it is good advice. There 
should be a press committee, and they should ‘‘hang 
on’’ from year to year, as their worth is cumulative. 
The editor will be surprised at what he will learn from 
the press committee, and the press committee will be 
surprised at what they learn from the editor. It will be 
a good swap. Don’t neglect the farm journal editors 
either. They will appreciate the attention and tell you 
their troubles; then you tell yours. Next time they are 
tempted to carve the lumberman or run a misleading 
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ad they may stop, look and listen ere they put it across. 

Invite the reporters to the convention talks and show 
them every courtesy possible. Don’t let them imagine 
they had to sneak in to the meetings. 


Don’t Exploit Us 


There are other features established by precedent and 
to my mind wholly proper for convention programs, 
yet 1 would warn against donating time to those pro- 
moting some scheme quite personal in its nature. The 
employment of salesmen and the judicious use of print- 


ers’ ink should relieve conventions of the necessity of 
being thus exploited. 

Membership committees that are active can produce 
wholesome results at registration time; most eligible 
persons had rather be invited than have to bréak into 
the organization. . 

There should be some ‘‘smelling out’’ system 
whereby talent in the membership would be unearthed, 
developed and presented on the program, for far too 
many a ‘‘flower is born to blush unseen, and waste 
its sweetness on the desert air.’’ Geniuses, like dia- 





monds in the rough, should be sought for, and when 
found, polished to brilliancy. The diamond doesn’t do 
this within itself; neither does. man. 


Benediction 


Concluding, let us again admonish that the trade 
press representatives be given the glad hand; also that 
the wives and daughters be fittingly entertained; the 
sons made.better acquainted with the guild, and that 
everybody boost the officers who are trying to make this 
‘‘the best convention ever.’’ 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY PROMISED AND PERFORMED 


Twenty-one Dates Assigned for Conventions —The Airplane in Forest Fire Fighting —Wisconsin and Montana Organi- 
zations Confer—Good Roads Champions Defend the Forests 


Oct. "gaat Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, Wausau, 
Vis. 

15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

15, 16—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Press Club Theater, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 
. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 
. 19-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Knoxville, Tenn. 
. 24-26—Southern Logging Congress, Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 
. 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Fall meeting. 
y. 16, 17—Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, 
Bay City, Mich. 
. 20-23—Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla. Annual meeting. 

15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 
. 18—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 
. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
. 22-24—-Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 5, 6—Michigan. Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


meeting place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 
7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 


12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


Feb. Great 


Feb. 


Feb. 13-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 


Feb.—(Probably during second week) Western Retail Lum- 

bermen’s Association of Canada, Winnipeg, Annual 

meeting. 

19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 





NUT GROWERS To HOLD A CONVENTION 


Many lumbermen, in the South generally and those 
interested in utilization of cut-over land especially, 
will be interested in the forthcoming convention of the 
National Nut Growers’ Association, scheduled to be 
held at Biloxi, Miss., Oct. 10 to 12. President B. W. 
Stone, of the association, advises the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 

The program shows a most thoroly practical list as well as 
scientific, to be handled by the growers of longést experience. 
All pecan growers will be intensely interested, but especially 
is it a program for the new beginners. The program shows 
that we have passed the experimental stage and are in posi- 
tion to hand the public something definite. To be able to 
present a solution for the vexing rosette trouble alone is 
worth making the trip. 

The announcement concludes with a cordial invita- 
tion to all interested to ‘‘ visit the section which has 
produced more of the improved varieties than all other 
sections combined.’’ 





wr 


TENTATIVE DATE FOR HEMLOCK AND HARD- 
WOOD FALL MEETING 

OsHKOSH, Wis., Oct. 2.—The fall meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has been tentatively set to take place at the Hotel 
Pfister in Milwaukee on Oct. 26. Secretary O. T. Swan 
is arranging for a program of speakers. It is to be a 
strictly business meeting and, owing to the multiplicity 
of duties devolving upon the association officials and 
members, only one day will be taken up for the meeting. 





LUMBERMEN’S SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS TO 
MEET 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 2.—Secretary O. T. Swan, of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, announced today that the Northern Lumbermen’s 
Salesmanship Congress will be held Nov. 16 and 17 at 
Bay City, Mich., and that all branches of the trade, 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail, as they affect lum- 
bermen of Wisconsin and Michigan, will be dealt with 
by experts in their respective lines. The meeting will be 
similar, tho on a much larger scale, to the conference 
held last year at Merrill, Wis., and for that reason the 
name has been changed to congress. George C. Robson, 
of the Robson Lumber Co., of Merrill, has been appointed 
chairman of a general committee in charge of the meet- 
ing. His committee will confer with a similar committee 
of Michigan lumbermen. The northern Wisconsin com- 
mittee includes also W. E. Vogelsang, of the Turtle Lake 
Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids; H. 8. Dewey and Mr. Law. 
The two committees will work out a program of speakers 
for the two-day session, and it is planned to hold an 
elaborate banquet at which four or five speakers will talk 
on subjects designated as ‘‘not of a serious nature.’’ It 
is planned that hereafter the annual salesmanship con- 
gress will alternate between Michigan and Wisconsin, as 
the problems affecting lumber of both States as well as 
the woods handled are about the same. 











TO DISCUSS AIRPLANES FOR FIRE DETECTION 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 29.—The practicability of using 
airplanes for detection of fires in the forests of the Pacific 
Northwest will be seriously discussed at the meeting of 
the standardization committee of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association at a two days’ session to be 
held at Seattle, Oct. 15 and 16. The meeting will precede 
the regular association meeting on the following day and 
the Pacific Logging Congress on Oct. 18, 19 and 20. 

The call for the standardization session was issued this 
week by W. D. Humiston, of Potlatch, chairman of the- 
standardization committee. Everyone interested in the 
vital, perplexing, up-to-the-minute problems of forest fire 
protection has been earnestly urged to attend. ‘‘The 
specialists, the technical men, the practical men and 
the ‘old timers,’ all of whom have contributed their 
share toward making the protection given the forests in 
the Pacific Northwest the best in the world, will attend 
the meeting,’’ says Chairman Humiston. 

Among the topics to be discussed in addition to tech- 
nical subjects are the following: 

The advisability of the prosecution of settlers for unau- 
thorized slash burning. What considerations should exempt 
them from prosecutions ? 

Development of light emergency rations for one, two and 
five men crews. 

An experiment in relief and topographic mapping as applied 


e the protection of timber in the mountainous country of 
daho. 

Recent developments and experiences with the location of 
fires by the vertical and horizontal angle methods. 

Emergency methods and first aid kits for the fire fighting 
crews. 

Fire fighting tools and equipment developed or experimented 
with during the last season. Also camp equipment and mess 
kits. Recent developments and best practice in connection 
with building, maintaining, equipping and operating field 
telephone systems. 

Progress made during the season with 
studies. 

The practicability of using airplanes for detection of fires 
in the forests of the Pacific Northwest. 

Plans, material lists and specifications for tool caches, hand 
equipment and tools, lookout cabins etc. 

Who makes the best lookout watchman, the “old-timer” 
who knows the country, or the forestry and engineering stu- 
dent who is familiar with the use of instruments? 

Can we use wireless telegraphy advantageously and eco- 
nomically on some of our lookouts next season? 


On many of the above topics special papers will be 


read by experienced men who have made a study of the 
subject this summer. 


URGES PRESERVATION OF FORESTS ALONG 
HIGHWAYS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 1.—A plea for the preser- 
vation of the forests along the main highways of Wash- 
ington was made by President Robert L. Sparger of the 
Washington State Good Roads Association at the eigh- 
teenth annual convention of that organization in Belling- 
ham last week. Mr. Sparger asserted that all organiza- 
tions should get behind such a movement. His statement, 
which was contained in his annual report, follows: 


I believe a concentrated move should be made on the part 
of all organizations interested in the welfare and develop- 
ment of this State for the preservation of the magnificent 
forests along our main highways, particularly those lying 
outside the boundaries of the national forests. A sufficient 
strip should be set aside along these roads to provide for the 
construction of comfort stations, campfire locations, and other 
facilities for camping with a_ reasonable degree of privacy, 
under the jurisdiction of the State. 

There may be a tendency on the part of some to feel that 
this is an inopportune time to take up a matter of this nature, 
but we should bear in mind that the timber industry is reach- 
ing larger proportions today than ever before in the history 
of our country, and once these forests are devastated their 
grandeur can never be restored. Therefore, no time should 
be lost if their beauty is to be preserved for posterity. 


In commenting upon this recommendation, J. J. Dono- 
van, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
who opened the convention, said that he hoped proper 
legislation along these lines would be passed by the State 
legislature at its next session. 


“hour control” 








WISCONSIN WHOLESALE HARDWOOD MEN 
MEET 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 2.—About thirty members of the 
Northern Wisconsin Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation met at Wausau, Wis., Friday, Sept. 28. The 
meeting was called by President Humphrey, of the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, to discuss current mar- 
ket conditions and prospects. There were no set ad- 
dresses, but most of the members presented their views 
to the general effect that there has been a decided slump 
in production during the last few months, with little hope 
of the situation being relieved during the coming winter, 
owing to the difficulty of securing labor. The conclusion 
was that this condition would greatly strengthen the 
market within the next sixty days. 

The cut of hardwoods is expected to be reduced fully 
40 percent during the winter as compared to. previous 
years. Owing to a slump in building operations it is 
expected that there will be a proportionate decrease in 
the demand by retailers, but it was pointed out by several 
speakers that this will be made up largely thru Govern- 


ment orders. Members present reported that tho Govern- 
ment orders were scarce the wholesalers feel the effect of 
Government contracts in an indirect way, their products 
being sold in an appreciable measure to manufacturers 
handling Government contracts. 

The main point brought out in the discussion as to 
prices at present was that in some cases and for some 
grades prices were a little high and could be shaved 
slightly in order to bring about greater uniformity thru- 
out the territory, freight rates and cost of production 
being taken into consideration. It was decided to meet 
again at Marshfield on Oct. 26 at which time members 
will report conditions as noted during the next three 
weeks in giving special attention to wholesale and retail 
phases of the market. Stocks on hand were reported as 
higher than desired, but with prospects of material mov- 
ing within a few weeks. 





MONTANA MANUFACTURERS MEET 

MissouLa, Mont., Oct. 3—The quarterly meeting of 
the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in this city on Sept. 25. There were sixteen mem- 
bers present. Matters considered, outside of the regular 
routine, included better systematization in the logging 
camps, standard menu, employing an inspector to visit all 
the camps ete. A banquet was served by the Missoula 
lumbermen, to which were invited all the members of 
the association and members of the logging department. 





TARIFF BOOK AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS ONLY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 1—The governing board of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has decided that 
the new pocket tariff book recently issued by that organ- 
ization, showing rates on hardwood lumber and lumber 
products from all southern points to destinations in 
consuming territory, shall be distributed only to members 
of that body. It decided, however, that wholesale inter- 
ests and others, not identified with the association at 
present, might secure copies of this tariff book by 
becoming members on the basis of assessments to be 
determined by the assessment committee, of which F. E. 
Gary is chairman. It further decided that the assessment 
committee, in fixing the assessments, should be governed 
by the amount of lumber bought by such wholesalers in 
this territory. 

This tariff book contains almost invaluable information 
and there has been a tremendous demand for it from firms 
not counected with the association. It is because of this 
fact that the governing board has taken the matter up 
and made the ruling referred to. 





CLAIMS SUITABILITY OF AMERICAN WOODS 
FOR KRAFT PULP 


Boston, Oct. 2.—The Technical Association of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry and the technical section of the 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association held a three days’ 
joint corvention at Holyoke, Mass., last week. About 200 
members attended. President H. P. Carruth presided. 

Many reports were read. Dr. Otto Kress in a report 
of the committee on sulphate pulp spoke of the suitability 
of various American woods for the manufacture of kraft 
pulp, and exhibited tables showing the characteristics of 
various American woods suitable for pulping by the sul- 
phite or kraft process. 

The second day of the session—Friday—was devoted 
to visiting mills in Holyoke and South Hadley Falls. On 
Saturday visits were made to mills in Woronoco, Pitts- 
field, Dalton, Lee, Lenox, Westfield, Russell and Hunt- 
ington. 

The paper manufacturers of western Massachusetts 
gave the members attending the convention a compli- 
mentary dinner on Mt. Tom. 





NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 2.—Stocks of northern hard- 
woods are less than 50 percent of normal at this time of 
year, according to close estimates made by members of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associatior 
at their monthly meeting this evening at the West Hotel 
in this city. Reports showed that there is a good demand 
for most hardwood items, and indicated a probable 
scarcity of stocks before next spring. President P. M. 
Parker had charge of the meeting, which followed a 
social dinner. Samuel E. Forest, vice president of the 
St. Anthony Falls Bank, made an interesting talk on the 
general financial situation. The association opened the 
season with an excellent attendance and interest in its 
meetings, which will be held monthly, generally in con- 
nection with a luncheon. 





AccorDING to the estimates issued by the Census and 
Statistics Office of the Dominion of Canada, the Canadian 
wheat crop will amount to 249,164,700 bushels from 14,- 
755,800 acres, with an average yield per acre of 16.88 
bushels, as compared with‘17 bushels in 1916 and 29 
bushels in 1915. This represents an increase of 8 percent 
over the crop of 1916. 
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HONOR NEW SUPREME: SNARK 


Vicegerent Is Appointed— Three Veteran 
Members Attend Feast 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 1—Thirty members of the order 
of Health, Happiness and Long Life assembled around 
the festive board last Friday night to pay honor to W. A. 
Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., who 
was recently elected Supreme Snark of the Universe of 
the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

The affairs was planned in honor of Mr. Priddie and it 
vas a most enjoyable occasion. The feast was prepared 
and served by the ladies of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and was held in the association dining 
hall. 

Charles E. Walden, vice president of the Sabine Tram 
Co., presided and introduced the speakers. He opened the 
meeting with a short address, explaining the purpose of 
the occasion and declaring that no man was better fitted 
for the highest office in Hoo-Hoo than Mr. Priddie. 

Supreme Snark Priddie assured the gathering that he 
appreciated the high honor bestowed upon him and would 
put forth every effort to show that he was worthy of the 
esteem and trust. 

Reports on the National Hoo-Hoo convention, held 
Sept. 1 at New York, were submitted in an interesting 
manner by Harvey D. Fletcher, H. B. Oxford, W. A. 
Nichols and A. R. Kriechbaum, who represented Beau- 
mont at that convention, and everyone enjoyed the amus- 
ing stories told by the delegates about their experiences 
in the big town. 

Supreme Snark Priddie announced the appointment of 
Harvey D. Fletcher as vicegerent for southern Texas, the 
position Mr. Priddie held prior to being elected to the 
national office. This part of the program was a complete 
surprise to Mr. Fletcher, who had been chairman of 
arrangements, but against his protest he was finally per- 
suaded to serve after every man present had pledged him 
his support in furthering the interests of the order in 
this district. 

Short talks were also made by J. Frank Keith, Ben 8. 
Woodhead, A. J. Kaulbach, George W. Kidd and Sam 
S. Solinsky. 

Chairman Walden called attention to the fact that out 
of all those who joined the order at the first coneatena- 
tion held here June 12, 1892, three were present on this 
oceasion. They were Mr. Priddie, Mr. Fletcher and Mr. 
Keith. Their numbers are all under two hundred, show- 
ing they are among the oldest members of the fraternity. 





PLANS FOR A GREATER HOO-HOO DISCUSSED 


Str. Louts, Mo., Oct. 1—Plans for a greater Hoo-Hoo 
were discussed at a luncheon given by the St. Louis mem- 
hers of the order Thursday afternoon at the American 
Annex Hotel in honor of this city’s representative on the 
Supreme Nine, L. M. Tully, who was elected Supreme 
Serivenoter at the recent annual meeting in New York. 
Nearly a hundred Hoo-Hoo were present at an enthusias- 
tic gathering that seemed to foretell success for the 
future of the order. 

The primary purpose of the luncheon was to extend 
congratulations to Mr. Tully upon his well deserved 


promotion to a place on the Supreme Nine, but other 
matters for the good of the order were discussed. Julius 
Seidel, former Snark of the Universe, reviewed the results 
obtained at the recent Annual and outlined some of the 
plans for the further upbuilding of the organization. 

Sidney 8. May presided at the luncheon. He spoke a 
few words of praise for Mr. Tully, who responded in a 
happy vein. After expressing his thanks for the honor 
conferred upon him and pledging his best efforts to 
work for a bigger and better Hoo-Hoo, he made these 
important announcements: 

The appointment of C. E. Price as Vicegerent for Mis- 
souri. Mr. Price, who is sales agent in St. Louis for 
William Buchanan, attended the recent annual in New 
York and is one of the most enthusiastic members of 
Hoo-Hoo here. 

The appointment of the following entertainment com- 
mittee: Sidney 8. May, Sidney S. May Lumber Co., 
chairman; George W. Funck, president Funck Lumber 
Co.; E. B. Wood, traveling freight agent, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway; Granville R. Gloor, Gloor-Ortman 
Lumber Co.; H. C. Ball, Hogg-Harris Lumber Co.; 
Stephen J. Gavin, president- Stephen J. Gavin Lumber 
Co.; D. R. Fitzroy, C. J. Harris Lumber Co. 

That St. Louis will be expected to raise $1,000 toward 
paying off the indebtedness of the Order. 

That the Supreme Nine will meet in St. Louis on Oct. 
27, when it is planned that there will be a banquet, as 
well as a concatenation. The entertainment committee 
will have charge of the arrangements for the meeting 
and concatenation. 

The two concatenations will be held in St. Louis, one in 
October and another in May, and there will be two ladies’ 
nights within the year. 

This constructive program, as announced by Mr. Tully, 
was favorably received. 





Cc. E. PRICE, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
New Vicegerent for Missouri 





DISCUSS PROBLEMS AFFECTING WOODS’ OPERATIONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 4.—Such important subjects as 
jiece-work sawing in the woods, meal schedules for all 
logging operations, car camps vs. old style ground camps, 
uniform wage for lumberjacks, piece-work in getting out 
‘edar products, and other ways for beneficial codperation 
among northern Wisconsin woods’ operations were dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ 
\ssociation, held today at the Hotel Pfister. The associ- 
ation also voted unanimously to conform with Hoover 
‘ood conservation principles and will inaugurate one 
meatless and one wheatless day a week in northern Wis- 
consin camps beginning next week. The meeting, which 
vas presided over by President P. S. McLurg, of Phillips, 
Wis., was attended by about fifty manufacturers and 
logging superintendents, and tho the meeting was sched- 
led to begin at 10 a. m., so much interest was shown that 
the president was able to get the meeting under way 
fore that hour. 

At the afternoon session of the organization Presi- 
dent MeLurg and Secretary William J. Maitland, of the 
Vark Falls Lumber Co., were reélected to their respec- 
‘ive offices in reward for their splendid work on the 
association’s behalf ever since its organization about a 
year ago. Tho declining the honor, Secretary Maitland, 
was not only reélected but was compelled to accept, 
‘rom now on, a salary of $50 a month for his services. 

Ben Fintch, of Duluth, Mirin., who is serving on a 
ubcommittee of the Council of National Defense hav- 
‘ng in charge the formation of the 20th Engineers (For- 
est) regiment, suggested that the association wire the 
committee at Washington recommending E. J. Brigham, 
of Ironwood, Mich., Joseph McGinnis, of Wausau, Wis., 
and T. B, Tuttle, of Marshfield, Wis., as candidates for 
major of the regiment, a choice to be made of one. 

_A committee of three, composed of M. J. Quinlan, of 
Soperton, Wis.; W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis., and W. E. 
'ollenbeck, of Menominee, Mich., was named to take up 
the question of regional associations and to report 
thereon. 

_ The session began with a talk on general logging condi- 
tions by J. H. McRoy, of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., 
Odanah, Wis., and then W. E. Hollenbeck made a report 
on economy methods in laying new logging roads. Per- 
haps the most important subject of the day followed, the 
topie being a comparison between paying for woods 
Sawing by piece-work and on the monthly wage basis. 
The subject was discussed at length and more than half 


a dozen members talked upon it, giving some very valu- 
able data on the two methods. It was the consensus 
among those who have given the piece-work pay plan a 
thoro trial that, while it is not a saving in the amount 
of money paid out, the sawyers yield a much greater log 
outturn and fewer men are needed. The piece-work 
plan was especially commended in such times as these 
when woods labor is so difficult to get and hold. While 
the costs varied, chiefly due to different local conditions, 
the figures averaged about 5 cents apiece to each sawyer 
on hemlock logs and 7 to 9 cents on hardwoods. Some 
said they had hemlock logs cut for as low as 4 cents on 
the piece-work plan, while others paid as high as 12 
cents on hardwoods. The opinion was general that saw- 
yers on the piece-work plan basis were able to make 
between $4 and $5 a day, while their board cost them 
$5.50 a week. The opinion was expressed that the piece- 
work pay plan has come to stay and it is only a question 
of time until all the operators will pay their sawyers 
on that plan. Tho rising costs of feeding the men makes 
a weekly payment of $5.50 for board a losing proposition 
for the operators, it was the sense of the meeting that 
it is wiser to lose on food.costs than to raise them, now 
that labor is scarce and so migratory. 

A very interesting report on food costs was presented 
by Pearson Kneeland, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber 
Co., Phillips, Wis., giving a clear presentation of present 
costs of all foods that go into the chuck rations for lum- 
berjacks, the outstanding feature being that at present it 
costs approximately 2314 cents a meal to feed lumber- 
jacks, or nearly 71 cents a day, a cost which is 34 percent 
higher than prevailed as late as June of this year. When 
these figures are extended, it is found that the cost for 
feeding a lumberjack per productive day is 87.7 cents. 

Another interesting subject presented was a paper on 
‘*Car Camps vs. Old Style Ground Camps,’’ by W. G. 
Collar, of the West Lumber Co., Luggerville, Wis., which 
was followed by discussion. The paper set forth that 
the car camps are an advancement over the ground camps, 
the former having many advantages over the latter, 
especially from the viewpoint of sanitation and movabil- 
ity. The paper set forth at some length the cost and 
construction of the car camps, and several reasons were 
given why they were preferable to the ground camp, with 
the possible exception of headquarters’ camp. During 
the sessions several other important problems of the log- 
gers were discussed and seldom has there been a more 
interesting and valuable meeting among loggers of Wis- 
consin and upper Michigan territory. 


WAR REQUIRES MUCH HARDWOOD 


Confer on Wisconsin and Michigan Product 
—Uses Are Many 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 2.—O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and of the Hemlock Emergency Bureau, and John 
Geiger, of the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of this city, have 
returned from Washington, D. C., where, with Charles 
Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich., representing the Michigan 
lumber emergency bureau, they have consulted with 
War Department and other Federal authorities regarding 
the status of Wisconsin and Michigan hardwoods in 
respect to their utility for war purposes. The three men 
had several conferences with the lumber advisory com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense and learned 
that the Government uses or expects to use hardwoods 
for three big lines of consumption; namely, for containers 
of army equipment and provisions, for use in airplane 
construction and for army wagons or transports. There 
is a world of other uses to which the woods can be put 
in large quantities and a wide variety of sizes and forms, 
even to tent stakes, tent poles and saddle trees. 

Mr. Swan explained that the use of hardwoods for 
ammunition boxes and other containers furnished the 
principal problem both to lumbermen and the Govern- 
ment authorities. The field for such use of the woods is 
already extensive and is constantly growing. It was 
pointed out that the hardwoods have not been handled in 
as systematic a way thus:far as have other woods in 
cantonment construction, that is, thru an emergency 
bureau. The present plan is subject to great confusion 
on all sides, no one in particular buying the lumber. The 
general plan now in vogue is for some quartermaster 
general to order a supply of equipment, provisions, or 
other necessities in an army camp or arsenal and inclose 
with the order a blue print and specifications as to the 
kind of a container such goods are to be shipped in. The 
man getting the contract either manufactures his own 
containers, according to the specifications named, or 
sublets the contract for containers to one or more manu- 
facturers. The result is that lumbermen lose all trace 
of the business and there is no limit as to prices charged. 
The box makers getting orders are widely scattered and 
the people willing to do the work are not in touch with 
the agencies thru which they can procure orders. With 
the establishment of a hardwood emergency bureau it 
will be possible for the box makers to meet the proper 
officials and to confer on proper standards as well as 
to agree on prices to mutual advantage, and, best of all, 
to guarantee delivery in the quickest possible time. 

Mr. Swan also explained that the use of wood for air- 
plane construction was practically in its infancy. Spruce 
is the main wood now used for that purpose, but birch, 
walnut, white ash and white elm were admitted to be 
available. Since the supply of spruce is regarded as 
limited the problem now is to determine what of the 
other hardwoods are the most practical for certain parts 
of the airplane, in what quantities they are available and 
in what quantities they are desired as well as manufac- 
turing methods for making these various hardwoods more 
available. The same problems enter into the considera- 
tion of hardwoods for box purposes, the present specifica- 
tions not being satisfactory as they vary to too great an 
extent. In some cases the specifications are such as to 
require cabinet work in the box construction. With these 
difficulties in view the War Department has called upon 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison to take a 
hand in solving the problem and accordingly: Messrs. 
Knowlton and Wilson, of the laboratory staff, have been 
detailed to Major Maishe’s office at Washington to 
handle the difficulty and make available a wide range 
of hardwood species for War Department use. It is 
planned to divide the woods into two main groups, the 
weaker and stronger, by defining the mechanical quali- 
ties of certain woods for certain purposes. It is also 
proposed, says Mr. Swan further, to reduce the kinds and 
sizes of present army equipment containers to a dozen 
standard sizes. 

Exhaustive experiments are to be conducted as to the 
fitness of certain woods in airplane construction. As 
it is now only woods of absolutely known qualities are 
relied upon for this purpose, but careful tests are needed 
to show that other woods are just as good or even 
superior. These experiments will be conducted to demon- 
strate various methods by which certain woods can be 
utilized, for instance in gluing and joining, as for exam- 
ple for dovetailing pieces lengthwise. In this way it 
is expected that certain woods can be reduced to one- 
third their present cost besides increasing their supply. 
Plans are proposed, said Mr. Swan, for producing certaia 
machines which can permit of testing woods by a whirling 
process, producing such a whirling capacity as to destroy 
the woods and yet, by gradual steps of velocity, test the 

strength of glued, joined and natural woods for pro- 
peller purposes. 

Mr. Swan explained that his conference at Washington 
impressed him that a large amount of information is 
yet to be gleaned concerning the qualities of woods for 
a multitude of uses. He mentioned especially the field 
of certain tropical woods for armor backing on ships 
as one to be scientifically investigated. In this connee- 
tion he said the Forest Products Laboratory needs much 
more money and suggested that it not only be enlarged 
but the entire plant turned over to the use of the War 
Department for these special experimental purposes. 

As a result of the visit to Washington of Secretary 
Swan it has been decided to open an office in the national 
capital and the association directors now have a man 
in mind who will be placed in charge of the emergency 
work there. It is planned that the office will serve both 
Wisconsin and the Michigan lumber manufacturers. See- 
retary Swan will make trips to Washington every few 
weeks to keep in touch with the work there. The head- 
quarters of the emergency bureau will remain here and 
F. M. Ducker will remain in charge of the auxiliary 
office at Chicago. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Financing of 
ILumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 




















Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


ACEY [IMBER © 








332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Let Us 
Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


3O years 
experience 
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L General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 


> 
ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J.CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED —_‘D. W. McNAUGHER ) 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 














LUMBER CLUB MEMBERS 


PLAY, PLAN AND WORK 








Philadelphians Enjoy Golf Tourney —Importance of Memphis as Hardwood Center Asserted 
—New Rules Aim at Greater Efficiency 





PHILADELPHIANS HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 2—The monthly tournament 
and meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club 
was held last Thursday at the Philmont County Club, and 
was a repeat of last year’s delightful time at this club. 
It was also the biggest turnout the club has had this 


- year, and the only unlikable feature was the absence of 


the very popular president, Harry Humphreys, who was 
confined to his home with rheumatism. The same extreme 
courtesy as before was extended by the members of the 
Philmont Club and everyone just had to have a good time. 
The course was in excellent condition, but there was a 
brisk wind and the course is a hard one, and the lumber- 
men did not make any very low scores. 

There were forty-four players in the tournament, thirty- 
eight of them members of the lumbermen’s club, the 
others being invited guests. It took until dark for the 
last foursome to negotiate the course, and soon afterward 
all hands sat down to an excellent dinner, after which the 
meeting was called to order by Past President Frank 
Buck, as Vice. President Horace W. Smedley also was 
absent. Secretary Turnbull announced that A. B. F. 
Smith had won first low net prize; H. W. Allen, second, 
and William Meyer, third. Appropriate gifts, selected 
by J. Anderson Ross, were presented. Altho his score 
for the day did not count, J. B. McFarland, jr., still 
leads for the president’s prize, with only one more 
tournament to count. Copies of proposed changes in the 
constitution and bylaws relative to the limitations of 
membership and the granting of prizes, were distributed, 
and will be acted on at the annual meeting next month. 
Addresses of weleome were made by Ellis Gimbel, presi- 
dent of the Philmont Club, and Henry Strauss, chairman 
of the greens committee, and responded to in his inim- 
itable manner by Ben. C. Currie. 

The players, with their net scores, were: 

E. D. Swenk, 80; F. A. Benson, 78; A. B. F. Smith, 66; 
David Baird, jr., 81; I. A. Collins, 81; H. W. Allen, 76; R. 
W. Wistar, 78; W. H. G. Kirkpatrick, 80; J. Elmer Troth, 
83; W. P. Shearer, 79; S. P. Bowers, 87; W. H. Fritz, 80; 
B. C. Currie, 87; J. H. Schofield, 89; J. G. Conner, 78; H. C. 
Magruder, 87; William Meyer, 77; R. W. Tunis, 91; J. W. 
Turnbull, 82; Watson Malone, 82; J. A. Ross, 82; M. C. 

3urton, 89; E. B. Humphreys, 81; W. L. Rice, 85; E. B. 
Hallowell, 85; F. X. Diebold, 81; J. H. Campbell, 89; Frank 
Buck, 78; W. H. Smedley, 91; M. G. Wright, 87: F. S. Hilles, 
80; J. I. Coulbourn, 83; J. P. Comegys, 81; H. G. Hazard, 
82; J. A. Finley, 87; H. G. Parker and J. I. M. Wilson. no 
eards; and Landy B. Brown, Frank Richards, Martin Ma- 


loney, Dr. A. W. Belting, J. F. McCarthy and George Stan- 
ton, guests. 


MEMPHIS CLUB HOLDS INTERESTING MEETING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 2.—The first regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
for the fall season was held at the Hotel Gayoso Sept. 29, 
at 1 p.m. Ralph May occupied the chair and the attend- 
ance was quite full. The usual luncheon was served. 

One new member was elected, W. H. Dick, vice president 
of the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., Phillip, Miss. There 
were four applications for active or associate membership 
which will be voted on at the next regular meeting. 

S. B. Anderson, chairman of the law and insurance 
committee, reported that he has been advised by John K. 
Shields, United States Senator from Tennessee, that there 
was not even the remotest chance that the bill introduced 
in Congress providing an 8-hour law for all lumber mills 
would pass. Col. Anderson also made it clear that, even 
if the bill became a law, it would doubtless prove uncon- 
stitutional because singling out one industry from all 
others and thus laying such legislation subject to criticism 
for discrimination. He therefore thought that members 
of the club should give themselves no uneasiness whatever 
in regard thereto. 

Mr. Anderson, in connection with the Federal child 
labor law, explained to members that it was necessary 
for them to stamp on their invoices a declaration that the 
lumber covered thereby was manufactured at plants com- 
plying with the requirements of this law. He advised 
that affidavits, covering entire shipments, might be made, 
but suggested the stamping method as probably the 
safest and most desirable. 

The report of J. F. McSweyn, chairman of the house 
committee, showed that the employment bureau of the 
club had found positions for fifty-seven inspectors, fifteen 
stenographers, fifteen bookkeepers, five millwrights, ten 
sawyers, eight filers, four mill foremen, two watchmen, 
four commissary men, four engineers, two timekeepers 
and three general office men. These figures cover the 
work of the bureau only since June 15. The report 
further showed that there were 400 applications on file. 

The report of the house committee indicated that ap- 
proximately 750,000 feet of southern hardwoods had been 
sold thru the exchange board, which was established in the 
rooms of the club in the Chamber of Commerce in the 
summer. The committee believe that this can be made 
a very valuable adjunct of the club and they urged that 
more frequent use be made of the facilities provided there 
for buying and selling lumber thru listing the amount and 
kind wanted and the amount and kind for sale. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and George C. Ehemann, 
chairman of the river and rail committee of the club, vir- 
tually settled for all time the question of which is the 
premier hardwood lumber producing market of the world. 
They did this in the form of a letter to Charles M. Mor- 
ford, of the Navy Department at Washington, who de- 
clared that he had championed Memphis as the largest 
producer and who asked that the club furnish him with 
information which would enable him to back up and 
prove his claim if need arose. The letter said in part: 

There are twenty-eight sawmills in Memphis. with a capac- 
ity of 270,000,000 feet of lumber a year. Memphis firms 
operate forty-six mills outside of Memphis, having an annual 
eapacity of 450,000,000 feet. There are eleven distributing 


yards in Memphis handling approximately 80,000,000 feet 
while there are nine wholesale firms handling 50,000,000 feet 





* 


annually. In addition Memphis firms handle approximately 
100,000,000 feet annually of the lumber produced by mills lo- 
cated in the adjacent territory. 

The total of the figures already given is 950,000,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber. 

In giving the capacities of the mills, we have figured only 
on their daily output which could be considerably increased 
by putting on night shifts, if necessary. 

It will be noted that Memphis is preéminently a producing 
center, about 80 percent of the lumber handled here being 
produced directly by Memphis firms. 

In comparing the claims of Memphis with those of other 
centers this should be considered, as well as the additional 
fact that the output of lumber consists entirely of hardwoods 
native of this section. 

There are large lumber distributing centers in the North, 
such as the city you mention (Buffalo), but the lumber han- 
died is drawn from all sections of the country, consists of 
both hard and softwoods, and contains a good percentage of 
Canadian lumber, largely softwood. 

In compiling our figures we have included only Memphis 
firms. Many large hardwood mills are located in the timber 
districts surrounding Memphis. As their offices are at the 
mills, they can not properly be classed as Memphis firms. But 
they contribute to the importance of Memphis as a hardwood 
producing center. 


Secretary Heuer was instructed to write a letter to Mr. 
Morford, suggesting the desirability of locating a hard 
wood lumber buyer for the Navy Department in Memphis 
beeause of the importance of this center, as disclosed in 
the figures contained in the foregoing report. 

A letter was read from Mrs. A. W. Waddington, ex- 
pressing the appreciation of herself and husband of the 
flowers sent the latter on the occasion of a recent severe 
illness. A letter was also read from Mrs. A. B. Nickey 
thanking the club for the beautiful floral tribute sent 
on the recent death of her husband, Addison Boyd Nickey. 





CINCINNATI CLUB TRANSACTS ONLY ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 1—So many members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati were interested in the 
opening of the second Liberty Loan campaign in this city 
today that it was agreed to have the usual monthly din- 
ner, but to stop to transact only important business, most 
of which was merely routine. 

L. P. Lewin, vice president of the A. M. Lewin Lumber 
Co., has been placed in charge of the campaign for the 
Business Men’s Club with its 4,000 members, and finds 
his time well occupied in looking after the numerous 
teams that have been put to work. Many other lumber- 
men are on other committees and in the thick of the cam- 
paign. 

Before the members separate this evening President 
George Morgan named two committees, as follows: John 
R. O’Neill, of the Tennessee Lumber Co.; W. 8. Sterrett, 
of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., and Harry Hollowell, 
of H. A. Hollowell & Co., to look into and report on the 
child labor law, as to whether it applies to wholesalers 
as well as to manufacturers; what proceedings are neces 
sary to be taken in regard to its observance and just in 
what particulars it applies to the lumber industry. 
J. Watt Graham, Dwight Hinckley, president of the 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., and Emil J. Thoman, of 
the Thoman-Flinn Lumber Co., were appointed to report 
on the advisability and necessity of the club resubserib- 
ing to the convention fund of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. 

These are special committees in addition to the regular 
committees named two or three weeks ago, and are ex 
pected to make their reports to the next meeting of the 
club to be held the first Monday of November. 





LOUISVILLE CLUB DISCUSSES PRESENT AND 
PROSPECTIVE BUSINESS 


LouISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 3.—At the last meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club two guests were present, J. H. 
Townshend, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa 
tion, Memphis, Tenn., and J. Van Norman, of Louisville, 
a prominent lawyer handling principally interstate com 
merece cases relative to lumber and coal. 

Mr. Townshend stated that the lumber interests planned 
to file shortly a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an increased allowance for stakes and dun 
nage on lumber and logs loaded on flat cars. At present 
the allowance made by the carriers is 500 pounds for lum 
ber and 200 pounds for logs, these figures being entirely 
inadequate, especially in view of the fact that the shippers 
are endeavoring to enlarge all loads and load as close to 
car capacity as possible. In increasing the load the stak« 
and dunnage requirement is increased materially, but 
even under the old order of things the allowance was 
never sufficient properly to load cars. 

Mr. Townshend said that 1916 was the greatest year 
ever known in the movement of lumber. However, lum 
bermen with whom Mr. Townshend has talked believe that 
this fall will be a still more active period, and everyon 
is looking for big business. He further stated that while 
the car shortage had not been very serious during the lat« 
summer and early fall the outlook was for a serious short- 
age in late October, and that it might develop into th 
greatest shortage ever known. Mr. Townshend said 
that figures show that lumber prices have not advanced 
proportionately to other commodities, but that there is 
every reason to believe they will go higher, as there is no 
reason why they should not. 

Mr. Norman in a short talk stated that his connections 
with the lumber and coal industries had shown both of 
these industries to be in a flourishing condition, both 
industries handling a good volume of business, and they 
were making money. ‘‘However,’’ said Mr. Norman, 
‘¢while both industries are making more money than ever 
before, it is really surprising to riote how much kicking 
is being indulged in because profits are not greater.’’ 

General discussion of conditions developed the fact 
that business is generally good, orders plentiful, ship- 
ments moving fairly free, collections good, and the out- 
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look good for brisk fall business. In view of the threat- 
ening car shortage a number of members felt that it 
would be unwise at this time to make contracts that might 
tie up the mills due to the fact that contract orders would 
have to be placed ahead of any later business, and with 
a car shortage on new business could not be accepted. 

It developed at this meeting that the trade is generally 
apprehensive concerning the ability of the carriers to fur- 
nish cars this winter, and in case a serious shortage does 
develop the local operators will be among the first hit, as 
practically all mills owned by local concerns are in the 
South, where the car shortage is first felt. Cotton is be- 
ginning to move in the South, and with the general move- 
ment of agricultural products starting shortly conserva- 
tism should prevail in making contracts. 





NEW RULES ARE DESIGNED TO PROMOTE 
EFFICIENCY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1—The Lumber Trade Exchange 
of St. Louis, which has been making rapid strides in the 
direction of codperative activity since its incorporation 
last June under the Gregg plan, has recently issued a set 
of rules intended to promote the efficiency of the organi- 
zation and the education of the members and their em- 
ployees. Orville A. Pier, who also is secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, is manager of the 
Lumber Trade Exchange. The new rules are more com- 
prehensive than anything heretofore undertaken by such 





organizations. The work of investigation and education 
is divided among several committees, whose fields of 
activity are mapped out in detail. 

Scientific cost analysis is to be studied, and investiga- 
tion made as to the services rendered the buying public, 
and of credit conditions in this market as applied to the 
building material trade. Influences affecting the demand 
in the St. Louis market will be studied, with perhaps an 
analysis, for comparative: purposes, of other cities thruout 
the country. Trade promotion, building codes, legisla- 
tion affecting the legitimate interests of the trade, the 
inroads of substitutes, and the per capita consumption of 
lumber products are but a few of the many important 
factors affecting the local demand which will engage the 
attention of the committee upon trade welfare. Similarly, 
conditions obtaining in the wholesale market will be 
analyzed. A committee on standards of grades will aim 
to protect members and the consumers of lumber against 
unfair grades and dimensions. Other committees will 
deal with the subjects of trade ethics, labor conditions, 
civic welfare, and the promotion of good fellowship 
among the members and their employees. The instruction 
of members and their employees with a view to developing 
a broad knowledge of the principles of successful mer- 
chandising, as well as of finance, credit and law, will be 
promoted by a separate committee. 

Working along these lines it 1s hoped to accomplish 
results that shall inure to the lasting benefit of the mem- 
bers and advance the interests of the trade in general. 





THE SPIRIT THAT SPELLS AUTOCRACY’S DOOM 





One Canadian Family Furnishes an Amazing Example of Patriotism—Seventeen of One 
Clan “Doing Their Bit” for Democracy 





In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 15 there ap- 
peared some verses by ‘‘The Lumberman Poet,’’ each 
ending with the refrain ‘‘ ‘The Campbells Are Coming ’— 
and came!’’ Beneath the poem was a footnote stating 
the facts upon which the poem was based. These facts 
are more fully embodied in a remarkable letter written 
by G. D. Campbell, president of the Campbell Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), of Weymouth, Nova Scotia, to E. F. Perry, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, New York, which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is happy to have the privilege of reproducing for the 
benefit of all its readers. The lofty spirit of patriotism 
and sacrifice manifested alike by the sons at the front, 
the one who relinquished his hopes for active service be- 


G. D. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


cause of imperative duties at home, and the father 
who has made so complete and costly an offering to 
the cause of liberty and justice, compels the deepest 
respect and admiration. 

Attention is called to the letterhead, which gives the 
names of the six sons who went to the front, one of 
whom, Lieut. Kenneth A. Campbell, paid ‘‘the last 
full measure of devotion’’ at Vimy Ridge on Jan. 23, 
1917. He was considered the best bombing officer in 
his division, and had just been recommended for the 
Military Cross. He was in a shell hole less than 40 
yards from the German line when killed. It will be 
observed, also, that more than 120 employees of the 
company have entered the service of their country since 
the beginning of the war.* 


G. D. CAMPBELL, Jr., Vice Pres. 


All agreements are contingent upon fires, strikes, flood or drought, accidents and any and all other delays 
beyond our control 


CAMPBELL LUMBER COMPANY, umtep 


LUMBER AND PULP MILLS WITH PAPER MAKING FACILITIES AND WATER POWERS 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MECHANICAL GROUND WOOD PULP AND ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 


(Views of Mills and Docks see reverse side) 
Cable Address: ‘‘CAMPBELLS” 
CODES: 

WE USE WESTERN UNION 
A. 1. Telegraph, A. B. C., Watkins, Southard’s 
Sth Edition, A. B. C. 


Mr. E. F. Perry, 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
66 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Replying to yours of the 15th, I have to 
say that not only the members of the firm but six 
of my sons are in the war. My sons are grandsons of 
2 brother officer of Lee, Grant, and Franklin Pierce in 
the Mexican campaign in 1848, who was wounded twice 
at Churubuseo or Chapultepee and Contreras, and they 
are also great, great grandsons of officers who fought 


MEMBERS OF THE FIRM GONE INTO THE WAR 


1, LIEUT. GLIDDEN CAMPBELL, (Gen. Mer. C. L. Co., Ltd.) 
8Sth Highland Brigade, C. E. F. 

2. CORP. J. DUNCAN CAMPBELL, (Secty. C. L. Co., Ltd.) 
87th Batt., C. E. F. 

3. LIEUT. KENNETH A. CAMPBELL, (Killed in action Jan. 23rd, 1917.) 
“D" Co'y 42nd Black Watch, Royal Can. Highlanders. 

4. GUNNER THOS. B. R. CAMPBELL, C. F. A., 
3rd Toronto, C. E. F 

5. DRIVER ALBERT M. CAMPBELL, C. F. A., 
5S Howitzer Batt., C. E. F. 

6. LIEUT. COLIN G. P. CAMPBELL, M. C., (July 17th, 1916) 
Sth C. Reserve Brigade, R. F. A. 

WITH OVER 120 EMPLOYEES. 


Weymouth, Nova Scotia Way 19, 1917. 


in the Revolutionary War both on the king’s and patriots’ sides of the contest. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
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All seven of my sons volunteered for the war, but I kept the eldest home to keep the business together and take care 
of the property—like David, ‘‘to keep the stuff.’’ 

At Vimy Ridge Kenneth was killed, Duncan wounded and Glidden went thru the thick of the fight with distinction 
‘nd helped to win that section of the front. Colin was first wounded at LeBasse, June, 1915, and received ‘‘mul- 
tiple wounds’’ in July 18, 1916, when he won the Military Cross at Death Valley beyond Crucifix Hill near Courelette. 

My six sons made up a total of fourteen cousins in the war in 1914 and since the United States has come in three 

ore cousins have joined, making seventeen cousins in all, fifteen in the army and two lieutenants in the navy. Three 
of my sons have commissions and not a man of the fifteen was in the army before the war; but all responded to 
« man when the Beast and his Huns struck inoffensive but brave little Belgium. ‘Surely the spirit of those who bled 
and those who died at Charleston in 1781, in the Peninsula in 1800, in Belgium when the ‘*Seourge of Europe’’ was 
brought to book, at New Orleans in 1814 in ‘‘Jackson’s Defense,’’ and in Mexico in 1848, is not shirking in 1914 
‘1 the present struggle of duty and sacrifice for freedom’s cause and against aristocratic brutality or the divine 
‘ight of Kaiserisms’ Kultur. 

Verily, gentlemen, ‘‘It is the spirit that quickeneth’’ and surely, surely the flesh profiteth nothing unless so ani- 
mated my example of our fathers who struggled upward from the Magna Charta to the Marne, Commeellett and 
Vimy Ridge. 

Surely the time has come when the order given by the Great Commander going Himself to Calvary with but two 
swords in His little company, which to me all the three-score years of my life has been utterly incomprehensible, 
1S now made plain, when the utterly helpless have been so ruthlessly struck: ‘‘Him that hath no sword let him sell 
‘is garment and buy one.’’ 

Yours very truly, 
G. D. CAMPBELL. 

P, S.—My sons, reared in cleanliness and comforts of plenty, have written from the front and hospitals of 
fighting thru filth and stench, of ‘‘men unburied for three weeks’’ and of horses lying until their bones bleached 
ere the ground could be won; of the only water to drink drained from such battlefields, of lice in the trenches from 
which there was no escape, until, as Duncan writes, he thanks God for the three wounds that sent him to the hos- 
pital and ‘‘a clean bed once more.’’ Covered with mud and amid the roar of guns, two of them took the Sacra- 


ment together before ‘‘giving in’’ at Easter and the only thing, animate or inanimate, that was clean was the 
fair altar cloth.’? 





* Since cut of the letter-head was made information has been received that Glidden Campbell has been pro- 
moted to captain; also that Gunner Thomas B. R. Campbell is now in the hospital: The remaining four sons are 


pt. wie service at the front. A letter from G. D. Campbell to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gives an ac- 
of a 


18 w 


ght on Aug. 22 in which the company commanded by Captain Glidden Campbell had 3 men killed and 
ounded, while the German casualties were 20 killed and 3 prisoners. 
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AGENCY 


_ ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


‘Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 


1270 P les Gas Bldg 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a. MOORE, Representative. 
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Minneapolis Sales Office: umber Exchange Bldg 


M. T. OWENS, Representative. 
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E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
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Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ‘ncaa CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











By R.S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, interestize exposition 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


SOUTHERN PINE USED FOR HEAVY TUNNEL WORK 








Forms an Impervious Lining, Practically Everlasting,’ for a Boston Engineering Feat 


—Methods of Construction Explained in Detail 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 1—The completion of the Dor- 
chester tunnel, which is near at hand, makes timely a 
reference to the part which southern longleaf pine has 
played in the successful accomplishment of a great engi- 
neering feat. 

When the details of the construction of the long tun- 
nel, running beneath the Fort Point Channel for a dis- 
tance of more than 2,000 feet were being considered, the 
question of preventing seepage thru the shell of the tun- 
nel was a serious one for the engineer in charge to meet. 
He was desirous if possible to prevent the leaking which 
had made the East Boston tunnel an unsightly thing to 
look at, to say nothing of the dampness which is con- 
stantly present. 

The merits of various woods was discussed, finally re- 
sulting in the choice between southern longleaf pine 
and one other. Strenuous tests which were made to 
discover the relative merits of the two woods.showed the 
southern timber to be much the tougher and stronger 
and much more preferable for permanent installation in 
the tunnel. 

The engineers have no fear or doubt but that it will 
last as long as there is any vestige of the tunnel re- 
maining. 

The accompanying illustration shows men at work 
driving under the channel with full protection afforded 
them by the heavy segments of southern pine lining the 
tunnel. On the left foreground may be seen segments 
of the pine cut to form their proportionate part of the 
circle and awaiting their turn to be driven into place. 

The illustration shows the men working in blue clay 
under the water of the channel about sixty feet below 
the surface at low tide; there will be approximately forty 
feet between the top of the tunnel and the top of low 
water. The illustration shows also the men standing 
in a shield which cuts a perfectly round core, and most of 
the men are engaged in cutting at that core in order 
that it may be carted away and taken to the surface 
thru the airshaft at the corner of Dorchester Avenue and 
West First Street, South Boston. Within the circular 
shield or knife there are two tables enabling one gang 
of men to stand on the floor and cut away at the core 
as high up as they can reach with their spades, another 
gang to stand on the first table and a third gang on the 
second table reaching up to the roof of the tunnel. When 
the core is dug away as far-as the shield has cut the 
shield is pushed ahead twenty inches and the digging 
is repeated. Thus they move ahead about eight times 


in a day, each time followed by the wall builders and . 


southern pine. Twenty-four hydraulic jacks with a pos- 
sible water pressure behind each one of 100 tons are 
operated to push the shield ahead, generating a com- 
bined pressure of 2,400 tons if necessary. Ordinarily 
the shield goes forward when only one-half that pressure 
is exerted, and this tremendous energy is transmitted to 
the shield thru the little crooked copper tube seen at the 
left side of the shield and which can stand a pressure 
of 5,000 pounds to the square inch. 

This is the first time that a tunnel in Boston has been 
built like this Dorchester tunnel, details of the hard 
pine lining showing in the picture already referred to. 
Chief Engineer Davis of the Boston Transit Commission 
says that this should make the tunnel perfectly water 
tight. The lining is composed of heavy annular hard 
pine segments that are fastened with enormous spikes 
and pressed together by power from the shield until they 
fit tight and form a strong wooden lining all around. 
This lining becoming wet and remaining so is expected 
to last forever. It is, however, merely the beginning 
of the construction. By means of a separate power 
machine liquid cement is blown over it between the 
wooden blocks and the outside clay so as to fill up all 
possible crevices and form a cement shell around the 
outside of this wooden lining. Then three layers of 





waterproof material are applied on the inside, the first 
layer nailed on to the blocks and the next two layers 
attached by their own adhesive power. This creates two 
water-tight linings and one outside irregular covering 
of cement as an outside protection for the tunnel proper, 
for within this lining is to be molded the cement tube 
that forms the actual tunnel. 

As a measure of precaution the tunnel is made double 
barrel in form where it passes beneath the water, one 
barrel being for outward traffic and the other for in- 
bound service. 

All that remains to be done now before it may be 
used to relieve the traffic congestion from the south side 
of the city and neighboring towns is the completion of 
the stations on the Dorchester side. 

In this outer shell about 4,204,800 feet of longleaf 
pine has been used. It was sawed into segments by 
McQuesten & Co., who worked under great disadvantage, 
their mill having ‘burned. The shell is 9 inches thick and 
24 feet 2 inches external diameter. The segments are 
each 4 feet and 8 inches long, 9%4 inches wide and. of 
the same thickness as the completed lining, sixteen seg- 
ments and a short key completing each ring. 

The segments were assembled in the tail of the shield 
as fast as it was pushed ahead. Each segment is fastened 
to the one preceding it and already in place by means 
of one-half inch steel pins. These latter are inserted in 
holes drilled in the segments before erection, and then 
when each segment is in place, are forced into the ring 
behind by means of the shield jacks. 





NEW MILL RAPIDLY NEARING COMPLETION 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Oct. I.—All the framework for the 
new yellow pine sawmill of the Sabine Tram Co., at 
Deweyville, has been erected and the machinery is now be- 
ing installed, according to Charles E. Walden, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, who returned recently after spend- 
ing several days at Deweyville. He said the new plant 
will be in operation by Nov. 15. 

The mill will be equipped with circular and gang saws 
and will have a capacity of 125,000 feet a day. Com- 
pletely equipped, the plant will cost $100,000. 

Construction of the hardwood mill which will be erected 
on an adjoining lot by the same company will begin 
within two weeks. The machinery for this plant was 
purchased last week. The hardwood plant will be 
equipped with band and circular saws and its capacity 
will be between 75,000 and 100,000 feet a day. This mill 
will cost about $75,000. 

The small mill which was erected less than thirty days 
after the old plant was destroyed by fire in July is 
cutting the material for building the two larger plants. 
The small plant has been enlarged and now is turning 
out 50,000 feet of lumber a day. 

Mr. Walden said today that the three mills will prob- 
ably be operated for a few months until the company 
catches up with its orders. The smaller plant will be 
either sold or removed to some other point. 

The new combination yellow pine and hardwood mill 
of the Keith Lumber Co., erected at Voth to replace the 
old plant destroyed by fire last December, began opera- 
tion Sept. 24. Considerable lumber was cut in testing the 
machinery and Sept. 24 the entire force started to work. 
The plant is capable of turning out 100,000 feet of pine 
and 40,000 feet of hardwood daily. The mill cost about 
$175,000. 





For the fiscal 1917 year over $6,000,000,000 worth of 
American goods were exported. Of this total, wood man 
ufactures to the value of $61,621,270 were exported, com 
pared with $99,722,528 for the 1914 fiscal year, the last 
normal year before the war. 




































WORK AT HEADING OF EASTERLY TUBE SHOWING REAR OF SHIELD AND WOOD SEGMENTS THAT FORM 
OUTSIDE SHELL OF TUNNEL 
‘ 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








SANDERS’ SUBMARINE 


Sanders came from Canada, long before the war. 
Sanders was a river-rat, catty to the core. 
Sanders never really felt much at home ashore. 


Put him on a cedar post, slippery and green, 
Seven inches all there was life and death between, 
And he’d ride Niagara, if you’d bet a bean. 


Back again to Canada when the trouble came 
Sanders beat it on a freight; gave the man his name; 
Soon put on a uniform—and immortal fame. 


‘¢Shove me in the navy, sir,’’ Sanders said to him. 
‘‘Sanders,’’ said the officer, ‘‘Sanders, can you swim?’’ 
‘‘T could swim to Europe with an artificial limb.’’ 


‘<Fitted for destroyer work,’’ so the captain wrote; 
Shipped him over in a month with that little note; 
Two months’ drill, a London week, then aboard a boat. 


Not a royal battleship, just a little runt 
With a pair of two-inch guns putting up a front; 
Searching after submarines was the Spider’s stunt. 


Well, they met one—running low, with a forward gun. 

‘‘Bang!’? They missed. The Dutchman’s shot was a 
lucky one. 

Seven minutes by the watch, settled by the Hun. 


Like a stone the Spider sank. Every British tar 
Grabbed the nearest thing afloat. Sanders, swimming far, 
Paddled to the submarine, shaped like a cigar. 


Sanders climbed aboard the brute, stood upon the deck; 
Forward from an open hatch stretched a German neck, 
That a rope should stretch instead, payment for a wreck. 


But a watery grave was near. Sanders, on the verge, 
Saw the hatch clang closed again, felt a sudden surge; 
For the German, with a laugh, started to submerge. 


When he saw the German trick, he was good and sore; 
No one else had eyer rolled Sanders off before. 
(Sanders had his caulk-boots on that he always wore.) 


Sanders started in to birl that old submarine; 
Sanders’ legs bégan to work like a big machine; 
Slow and sure that U-boat thing started to careen. 


Half a dozen lively steps, while the Germans cursed, 
Over keeled that submarine. As she was reversed, 
Upward now she popped again, as she was at first. 


Down below, the German crew tumbled here and there; 
Someone shut the motor off; Sanders, planted square, 
Had that German submarine birling now for fair. 


Oil and Dutchmen, guns and food, mixed at every turn, 
While the party on the top churned them in a ‘churn, 
Made a mess of sauer-kraut, kraut enough to burn. 


Such a ride that German crowd never yet had known, 
Slamming this way, ramming that, bruising every bone, 
Till a senseless heap of Dutch lay without a groan. 


Sanders’ legs at last grew tired, Sanders’ feet grew sore; 

Sanders stopped and laughed and laughed, Sanders’ 
anger 0’er. 

Then he pounded on a hatch for an hour or more. 


Captain Heinemann came to, opened up the hatch. 
Sanders grabbed him by the throat, gave his gun a snatch. 
Prisoners of war he made that whole shooting-match. 


Picked his comrades from the sea, then, with gun in 
hand 

With some ‘cusswords even Dutch seemed to understand, 

Made the Germans steer their blamed submarine to land. 


England rang with Sanders’ praise, London blazed with 


lights ; 

Said that it reminded them of the Nelson fights; 

Said, = Sanders, that they had the kaiser dead-to- 
rights. 


Sanders got a furlough home for his blistered feet, 
So he’s back here in the camp on the deacon-seat; 
But the story of his life gladly he’ll repeat. 


Some folks seem to doubt it some, sometimes there’s a guy 

Who jis sort of skeptical, winking on the sly; 

But — tells the tale himself—and woodsmen never 
ie. 





Some men:think they have made a success when 
all they have made is money. 





PROGRESS 


If you can find some thought that will not fade, 

But speaks when he who said it speaks no more; 
If you can find some plan by which is made 

Some better thing than man has made before, 
Then ‘you have lived. ~~~ carer ea : 

: : . But you have never been 

A soul that lived if, all the years you spent, 
You did old things old ways—dié things as when 

You did them first, and was with that content. 





People ought to pay for all they get and get all 
they pay for. 





RANDOM 

The fly season is about over, but not for flags. 

The hearty eater is more stomach than heart. 

How many bonds are you going to buy this time? 

One good way to prevent a fire is to do good work. 

The man who is against the Government will soon be 
up against it. 

People are always cracking up cement, but nothing will 
do it like a fire. 

The coal situation is doing all it can to prevent a fire 
in our furnaces. 

Let us remember also that there is a Fire Prevention 
Day of Judgment. 

If they make bricks out of garbage no man will want 
to be called a brick. ; 

Wish we could take as much time approving some of 
our bills as Congress can. 

If you don’t deny yourself anything you can’t deny 
you are helping the Kaiser. 

It isn’t the material you use but the method you use 
that causes or prevents fires. r 

The office cigarette fiend will find that where there is 
smoke there is likely to be a fire. 

What we would like to see is the first woman lumber 
yard hand who tackles driving a mule. 

Now that the baseball season is over, the shortstops 
can go to work making boots for the army. 

A lot of the little thinkers, unfortunately, think Fire 
Prevention Day means Lumber Prevention Day. 

People wouldn’t try to put out a fire with a leaky hose, 
but they will try to prevent it with a leaky chimney. 

Help yourself treely to the meat, butter, sugar and 
white bread, if you will, but remember it also helps the 
Kaiser. 

If the German people would start a little backfire under 
the throne they might escape from the conflagration 
that surrounds them. 

The price of steel has come down, but the only place 
where we can see it will help us any is on phonograph 
needles and safety razor blades. 

Probably the German ambassador to :wexico wanted to 
keep the decoration of his Swedish assistant ‘a secret so 
Bob LaFollette wouldn’t get jealous. 

Seven hundred thousand tons of German and Austrian 
ships are in the service of the United States, but unfor- 
tunately a few tons of I. W. W.’s are also in the service 
of Germany. 





ADD USE FOR LUMBER 
The: President came out on the front stoop of the 
White House. 
**T wish,’’ he said, ‘‘that somebody would take a 
shingle to those pickets. ’’ 
As a matter of fact he didn’t say it, but he probably 
thought it. 





THE FAULTS OF JACK 


I wish that Jack were different: 
He has some habits I regret. 
I’m sure no harm is really meant 
By things he often says, and yet 
Some gossip I have heard him state 
He should have known was just a lie. 
He’s often inconsiderate— 
But, for that matter, so am I. 


I wish that Jack were thriftier: 
He wastes his money now and then, 
Will often foolishly infer 
It makes a hit with other men. 
The spender no one else admires, 
Who never lays a dollar by. 
He buys whatever he desires— 
But, for that matter, so do I. 


I wish that Jack were resolute 
About the little sort of sin, 
The little things that constitute 
The seed from which the big begin. 
He often winks at little wrongs 
Some wish of his to gratify 
That to no gentleman belongs— 
But, for that matter, so do I. 


I wish that Jack were reverent 
To things that reverence demand: 
His God, his work, his President, 
To women, and his native land. 
But he speaks lightly now and then 
With even little children nigh, 
Forgetting these are future men— 
But, for that matter, so do I. 


I wish that Jack would think a bit, 
These little faults to overcome; 

I wish that Jack would think and. quit 
The habits that are troublesome. 

If-I should. speak to. him, no doubt 
.To, live life. better he would-try; 

_He ought. to cut some habits out— 
And, for that matter, so should I. 





TREAT OLD GLORY WITH RESPECT 
Lumbermen who have an American flag in front of 
their office or over their mill should not take John A, 
Dix too seriously. No one will be shot on the spot for 
hauling it down at sunset or when it rains. 
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For sixteen years in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
under the title of “The Lum- 
berman Poet,” Douglas Mal- 
loch each week has_ enter- 
tained thousands with his de- 
lightful verses concerning 
lumber, logging, and life in 
general. His field and his 
fame have grown steadily and 
deservedly, until today he is 
widely quoted by the press, 
and hailed by the public as the 
laureate of the lumber indus- 
try and the apostle of good 
cheer. 

But he remains the special 
voice and possession of the 
lumber trade, the one Ameri- 
can author whose books 
should be found in every lum- 
berman’s library, and whose 
work will specially entertain, 
inspire and interest every man 
who has to do with trees or 
logs or lumber. : 


“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL,” 
the new volume of verse by 
Mr. Malloch now ready for 
delivery, is the most impor- 
tant and entertaining that has 
come from his pen. It rep- 
resents the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ association, 
as boy and man, with the 
lumber business. It assembles 
in a single volume*the best 
that he has written hitherto 
unpublished in book form. 
Here are verses that have 
gone into a thousand scrap- 
books and been spoken from 
hundreds of platforms, gath- 
ered into a beautiful volume. 

No book of verse will af- 
ford a lumberman or logger 
greater joy, or serve as a 
more welcome gift to his 
friends in or out of the trade, 
than “ToTE-ROAD AND TRAIL.” 
It is a book for all who love 
the open road, the out-of- 
doors, the philosophy of sun- 
shine, and the thoughts of 
strong men and good women. 

“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” 
has been printed in the man- 
ner of which it is worthy. 
There is a generous collection 
of the author’s best work, 
bound in cloth, gold stamped. 
The illustrations are in full 
color, from oil paintings by 
Oliver Kemp, the New York 
artist, illustrating various 
phases of the lumber industry. 
They are full of vigor, and 
constitute the most notable 
portrayal of the life of the 
lumberman ever made. 

“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” 
will be sent postpaid for 
$1.25. You want it for your- 
self, and, when you see it, 
you will want it for your 
friends. Address the pub- 
lisher : 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











Attracts Attention 


Douglas Fi If of Shrewd Buyers 


and when you learn that we have facilities for 
loading 30 cars every 10 hours, you'll under- 
stand why orders come to us from buyers who 
demand Quality and Service. 


Selling Organization: 

MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO,  Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis.) 
SALT LAKE cry, Angell-Siurgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell and E. : Sturgeon. ) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
OM MAHA. prot & White—(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, a. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 

(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. Western Dept. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. M 


‘Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Manufacturing Merchants. 











RIMMEL TT 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


| Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 


Telecode 





910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 


UU. A 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Junnanninife 


MU 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Cait PILING 
Cedar 
LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


OM ea 











Pacific Coast 


. Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bld¢., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers A sci °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 











American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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TIMBERS ARE COMMANDEERED 


Government Orders Sizes Placed for Its Dis- 
posal—A Ship Building Necessity 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 1—Acting under authority 
vested in the President by Congress, Admiral W. C. 
Capps, general manager of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, issued a decree to all sawmill manufacturers in 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association territory last week 
requiring that the manufacturers place at the disposal of 
the United States Shipping Board’s Emergency Fleet 
Corporation every stick of their manufactured product in 
sizes of 12x12 inches or larger by 24 feet long or longer, 
or any sizes 30 feet or longer, and deliver the same, or 
parts thereof, in such quantities and at such times, and 
to such persons, as may be specified in the order here- 
after to be given out. Admiral Capps’ order also decrees 
that no manufacturer shall dispose of the lumber or any 
part of it without first obtaining permission from the 
local manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, who 
in this case is W. C. McGowan. 


Frank A. Browne, general purchasing officer of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in a statement to the saw- 
mill men last week, declared that the need for lumber 
in the larger sizes for ship building purposes is so great 
that it has been found necessary to take radical steps in 
order to insure the success of the wood ship building 
program. On account of unsatisfactory deliveries, Mr. 
Browne states, the Government has found it necessary 
to control to a certain extent the sawmill output of large 
sizes in longleaf yellow pine. Hence the mandate issued 
by Admiral Capps placing an absolute ban upon further 
shipment of any and all large dimension ship timber from 
the sawmills without the approval of the Government, 
which will have first call. ; 


Thru the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau in Wash- 
ington came a request last week from the lumber com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense for a quota- 
tion from the lumbermen of this territory to supply the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation about 24,000 pieces of 
12x12-inch, specified lengths 12 to 20 feet, mostly 14 
feet. Also about 23,000 pieces of 3x12-inch to 10x12- 
inch, specified lengths 20 feet and under, mostly 3x12- 
inch, 14 feet. Also 7,000 pieces, 8x16-inch, 16 feet. Also 
12,000 pieces 4x16-inch, 15 feet. This schedule also 
earries 8,000,000 feet of 6-inch planks and 3,000,000 feet 
of 4-inch planks, random widths and lengths. 


The stop order of Admiral Capps against all large 
dimension lumber to any purchaser than the Government 
at first caused much corsternation among the manufac- 
turers, but on closer analysis they concluded that the 
effect would not be as bad as it appeared on the surface. 
At a meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
held at Jacksonville last week, the Government made its 
position quite clear thru W. C. MeGowan, who states that 
all the Government sought was the close codperation of 
the manufacturers in supplying ship timber and in sup- 
plying it in the manner in which it is desired by the ship 
builders. The shippers had been getting the cart before 
the horse, he explained, by shipping planking and deck- 
ing ahead of keel material, which is the first thing re- 
quired in ship construction. Mr. McGowan said that the 
Government must have large sizes and at once. How 
rressing is this need is obvious from the drastic mandate 
issued last week by Admiral Capps. 

As a result of the disclosures of the Government’s pre- 
dicament, wherein it was shown that many ship yards 
had been foreed to shut down temporarily on account of 
the need of keel timbers, there was a hurried conference 
of the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau last week in 
Jacksonville, at which a cancellation notice was sent out 
to members cutting and shipping framing and planking 
material and urging them to devote all of their energies 
toward getting out the heavy pieces that are first needed. 
From the responses coming into the secretary’s office it is 
obvious that the manufacturers are earnestly endeavoring 
to help the Government by cutting the heavy timbers so 
badly needed. The manufacturers in this territory have 
taken on thirty Government ship units, which are specified 
for delivery within twelve months. 





NEW BULLETIN OF TIMBER TESTS 


Forest Service Bulletin No. 556 will be warmly wel- 
comed in the lumber industry, being a very complete re- 
port of the timber tests at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., on 126 different American woods. 
This bulletin is by J. A. Newlin, in charge of timber 
tests, and Thomas R. C. Wilson, engineer in forest prod- 
ucts. It includes two tables, the first a series of tests on 
small clear green specimens including eighty-eight hard- 
woods and thirty-eight conifers, or 126 woods in all, while 
table No. 2 gives tests of the same woods conducted on 
small, air dried specimens. Inasmuch as only about 
sixty- ‘seven woods in the United States are recognized 
as of wide commercial importance, this work is quite com- 
prehensive as to the number of woods included and also is 
noteworthy in the number of tests upon which the report 
was based. This work has been under way for about six 
years, and the data are based upon about 130,000 tests, 
probably the greatest number ever made in any one 
series upon any one material. 


There has been a crying need for a bulletin of this sort 
for some time. The last previous bulletin covering woods 
in general was Forest Service Cireular No. 213, which 
was issued in 1913, and in it only forty-nine woods were 
included. This was a progress report upon the same 
series of tests which are covered in the new and fuller 
report. There have been some test reports issued since, 
but upon special woods or special materials. 

Copies of the new bulletin may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 10 
cents a copy. The bulletin should be promptly added to 








the reference library of any man interested in any way 
in the technical. characteristics of wood. 

In addition to the tables showing the physical qualities, 
the text of the bulletin is valuable in the very complete 
explanation of technical terms, so that it may be deter- 
mined just what is meant by the figures in the tabulations. 


POET COMPILES NEW VOLUME 


Lumber Laureate’s Late Verses Assembled 
—Treats of Virile Life 





The announcement of a new collection of poems from 
the virile pen of Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman 
Poet, will be welcomed by every lover of the woods, the 
river and the open sky, and by all in whom the robust 
life of the men of the logging camp, the drive and the 
sawmill finds a responsive chord. Perhaps the thought 
of the reviewer can best be expressed by saying that if 
you like the poems of Kipling you will fairly revel in 
these ballads of the rough and ready life of the woods. 
They, indeed, remind you of the best work of that 
writer, not because of any special resemblance in struc- 
ture or technique, but because they likewise portray 
life untrammeled by the refinements and conventional- 
ties of the artificial environment in which most of us 
find ourselves. Therein lies the peculiar appeal of what 
may be termed the red-blooded school of poetry, 
whether it finds its inspiration in the virile, masculine 
life of the barrack, among the far reaches of the frozen 
Yukon, or in the lumber camp. 

Perbaps unique among the great industries, lumber 
is fortunate in having its own distinctive poet. Born 
and bred within sight and sound of the sawmill, with 
the smell of sawdust and the tang of the forest in his 
nostrils, Douglas Malloch—laureate of lumber—grew 
up in the most intimate association with the industry, 
from the stump to the finished product. This associa- 
tion, as most readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
well know, has never been broken. 

‘“Tote-Road and Trail’’ contains the best of the 
poems that have appeared on ‘‘The Lumberman Poet’’ 





DOUGLAS MALLOCH, OF CHICAGO; 
The Lumberman Poet 


page of this paper—poems that readers will be glad to 
have preserved in permanent form. The book depicts 
the life of the woods, the drive, the camp, the lumber- 
yard and the mill. Tho abounding with descriptive 
touches that appeal to every lover of Nature the main 
theme and motif of the book is life itself—the robust 
and abounding life of the strong men who swing the ax 
and wield the peavey; men who work, play, love and 
fight with intensity. Theirs are the primitive virtues of 
courage, fortitude and loyalty. Their faults, equally 
primitive, are also sketched by a discerning but kindly 
hand. 

The volume is a delight to the eye and a pleasure to 

peruse. It.is beautifully printed in large clear type, on 
a specially fine quality of book paper, with generous 
margins. The attractive binding of red, with sunken 
embossed design and gold stamped title, gives promise 
of the good things within, a promise which the reader 
finds amply fulfilled. There are six remarkable full 
page illustrations in color, from paintings by Oliver 
Kemp. These are exceptionally well done, faithfully 
portraying various phases of the life of the lumber- 
jack. 
: This is emphatically a book that everyone connected 
with the lumber industry, as well as every other lover of 
life in the open, should have—not in his library, but 
upon his reading table, for he will want to pick it up 
often. It is, moreover, an ideal book to present to 
others. A few copies will help wonderfully to solve the 
often vexing problem of what to give one’s friends at 
Christmas. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also hopes that 
many copies of ‘‘Tote-Road and Trail’’ will find their 
way to the boys at the front and in the training camps. 
It is exactly the sort of book they will enjoy. Lumber 
concerns having employees who have enlisted can send 
them no remembrance more certain to be appreciated 
than this book whick so vividly depicts the life with 
which they are familiar. 

The price of ‘‘Tote-Road and Trail’’ is $1.25 postpaid 
to any address in the United States. Foreign postage 
extra. Orders should be sent to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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ALEXANDRIA ASSUMES MILITARY AIR 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Oct. 2—This city is taking on quite 
a military air. The streets are full of soldiers and are 
lined with Government trucks loading supplies for the 
national guard camp. As a result local trade is very brisk 
and it is pleasant to note that lumbermen are sharing in 
the prosperity. The Government has placed an order for 
3,000,000 additional feet of yellow pine with mills in this 
district and the lumber will be used in enlarging the 
camp. The Government is prepared to spend $1,500,000 
more on this camp and when it is corzpleted the expecta- 
tion is that it will take care of 90,000 men. While some 
nice cutting orders are being placed and all the mills can 
obtain all of this class of business that is wanted the real 
feature of this market is the continued demand from the 
Government, which is placing additional orders steadily. 
Mills in this district are practically cleaned up on stocks 
of No. 2. Prices for timber cutting bills are holding up 
very firmly, but 1l-inch stock in shiplap, boards and 
fencing has been dropping for the last week and is still 
exhibiting a softening tendency. On the other hand, 
flooring, ceiling and drop siding are holding up very well 
and bring good prices. 





USE OF WOOD IN BUILDING A ROAD THRU SAND 


It is slow work hauling heavy loads thru sand, and 
it is tiresome work for the horses engaged, and ex- 
pensive work for the contractors working on the job. 
Nevertheless, in a sandy country it is customary to see 
horses struggling along with half the load that could be 
hauled if it were not for the sand in which the wheels 
of the wagon sink four and five inches and even more, 
upon occasion. One contractor in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago has solved the problem very nicely. This contrac- 
tor, in building a road with a fairly heavy cut thru a 
very sandy country and so situated that it was im- 
possible to put in a railroad:to take away the earth cut 
out by the shovel, built a road of wood. This was not 
nearly as expensive as it sounds, either, for 2-inch 
planks were taken and spiked to 2x4’s or 2x6’s for 
about two feet. Thus, two wooden rails two feet wide 
were laid side by side, giving plenty of room for the 
wagons to run upon. These boards were not nailed 
tightly together, but spaces of about 1 inch were left 
between so that sand falling upon the boards would 
easily fall back thru. They were largely kept from 
sinking by nailing of 2-inch pieces on the edges, so that 
the wooden track actually resembled a sort of shallow 
trough. By this means the teams were able to haul 
about twice as much as otherwise would have been the 
case and the contractor was able to save a considerable 
sum of money by expending a little bit for lumber for 
this use. 


POST CARD BEARS SOME GOOD ADVICE 


Some good adviee to the members of his association 
which can be studied with profit by lumber dealers any- 
where is printed on a post ecard circulated by F. L. 
Morgan, secretary of the Southern California Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. It reads as follows: 





Confidence—“The Art of Sticking Together” 


If your competitor sells a bill you think should have been 
yours, 

Don’t get up on your hind legs and spill language. Do 
nothing sudden. 

Investigate before you retaliate. 

There may or may not be a good reason for his action. 

Cateh him with the goods before you take his hide. 

Remember the story of the two calves. 

Don’t kick over the milk bucket. 

Fight and right rhyme, 

But are not always synonymous. 

a a wholesaler or other retailer “butts in,” same rule ap- 
piles, 

Don’t shoot your “42 centimeter’ until you are sure you 
have the range. 

Tell it quickly and in detail to the secretary. 

That is one of the things he’s for. 

It is easier to tangle than to untangle. Contidence is more 
to be desired than suspicion—but not so easily acquired. 
There is entirely too much suspicion floating around, right 
how, 


. 





BROAD DEVELOPMENT PLANS ARE LAID 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 2.—Cut-over timberlands in 
\labama will soon become waving fields of grain or 
pleasing pastures for countless herds, according to plans 
just announced by the association. of manufacturers thru 
some of the leading representatives of the organization. 
“he plan of utilizing this large area which has heretofore 
yone to waste has been under discussion for several 
months, and a definite plan has now been agreed upon 
which will be realized early next year, according to 
present plans. 

The Kaul Lumber Co. was the pioneer in this line of 
development in Alabama. More than two years ago that 
company fenced great areas of its cut-over lands, appa- 
rently unfit for any kind of agricultural development, 
and began the scientific raising of cattle. Its experi- 
mental venture proving successful, more capital was 
invested in the enterprise, and the cattle raising depart- 
ment has become a most important adjunct of the Kaul 
concern. John L. Kaul, president of the company and 
originator of the idea, declared that his intention was 
to stimulate stock raising rather than to make a direct 
profit from the venture. It has developed, however, from 
an experiment to a most profitable side line, and the 
idea has become the impetus for the great movement 
which has now been inaugurated. 

The general plan of Alabama lumbermen is to use 
the cut-over lands for whatever purpose they may best 
be adapted, either stock raising or other agricultural 
pursuits. The use of the land will be determined by the 
kind of land and the fertility of the soil. Likewise, while 
m some places the large companies contemplate them- 
selves making the necessary investment and promoting 
the enterprise, others plan to give individual farmers the 
broadest kind of a lease and to encourage the proper 








kind of labor to come to the lands and do with them 
whatever may best be done. 

With the coming of springtime and the beginning 
of the active farming season, plans will be ready to offer 
to prospective tenants the broadest opportunity to invest 
their time against the capital of the lumber companies 
owning the land. The companies will offer every possible 
assistance to the farmer, and will give every aid that the 
individual may require. In this way, it is believed that 
several thousand acres of land that is now idle and useless 
will be placed in the service of the farmers who need 
it and at the service of the country in the great food 
production campaign. 

In the meantime, between this date and the advent of 
next spring, the companies will work together to evolve 
some just and equitable basis upon which to offer to the 
farmers the best deal possible and all the assistance that 
the most inexperienced agriculturist may demand. 





SHIP DAMAGED IN HURRICANE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 3—The recent severe hurricane 
in the Gulf district resulted in loss to the C. C. Mengel 
& Bro. Co., of Louisville, which has been advised that its 
lumber schooner, The Wasp, was abandoned on Saturday, 
after it became waterlogged. The vessel is a 800-ton 
steamer, and has a fairly large capacity, being designed 
for carrying a heavy deck load. When struck by the 
storm it had a cargo of 600,000 feet of mahogany logs, 
from Central America. Underwriters have advised the 
Mengel company that the steamer can probably be 
brought in. 


INVENTS SIMPLE TRADEMARKING DEVICE 
SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 1—A few years ago it was 
thought impossible to design a machine for trade mark- 
ing lumber successfully. Probably this idea belongs in 
the class with the idea that it would not pay lumber 
manufacturers to trade- 
mark their products. Cer- 
tain it is, in any event, 
that as soon as a group of 
manufacturers in some 
section determine to 
TRADEMARK IMPRESSED trademark their product 
ON END OF BOARD an inventor generally 
comes to the front with a machine perfected to trade- 
mark the lumber. That is the case in Spokane. At the 
August meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in Portland, a committee was ap- 
pointed to enter into negotiations with a manufacturer 
of a lumber trademarking device for the use of the 
members and a Spokane man, Eugene F. Mitchell, seems 
in a fair way of supplying this machine. Mr. Mitchell 
has invented and patented a lumber trademarking ma- 
chine that he believes solves the question very satis- 
factorily and this is an opinion shared by many of 
those who have inspected the machine and the work 
it will do. 
Mr. Mitchell is experiencing some difficulty in placing 
the machine on the market because the demand is so 























NEWLY PATENTED TRADEMARKING MACHINE 


great for steel in the East that it is hard to get the 
parts made of cast steel. This trademarking machine 
may be used on any machine into which lumber is fed 
endwise and it derives its power from the movement of 
the lumber. This means, of course, that it can be used 
in the planing mill, and a great advantage of the ma- 
chine is that it does not require any changes, altera- 
tions, reduction in speed or method of handling plan- 
ing products when it is used. The trademarking ma- 
chine will mark one end of each board with dry or ink- 
stamped trademarks as desired and is so designed and 
built that the force of the impression by which the 
trade mark is made may be increased or decreased at 
any time to meet with the requirements of speeding 
hard or soft lumber thru the planer. It is certain to 
work every time for it is impossible for a board to get 
by the machine without leaving the action ready to 
mark the next one. In this it resembles the automatic 
shot gun, and just so long as boards come thru the 
planer, it will always be ready to trademark them. 
Mr. Mitchell is well known to the lumber trade of the 
Inland Empire, as he is a traveling salesman for E, C. 
Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, and makes his head- 
quarters in Spokane. He is a son of Harry S. Mitchell, 
manager of the Crossett-Western Lumber Co., of 
Wauna, Ore., who for years was Pacific coast manager 
for the Allis-Chalmers Co. Thus, young Mr. Mitchell 
comes by his inventive disposition naturally. He has 
been engaged in mill designing, milling machinery and 
saw making all his life and so is exteremly well fitted 
to design a trademarking device for lumber. 





CALIFORNIA 
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California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
L Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PIN 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 

















Buy Redwood 
Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 

5 your competitor. Take our tip and place your 


| 
| 
| 
order today for | 
“Noyo Brand” | 
| 

| 

| 


Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 


Shingles Siding Factory 








Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 





FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
ee 
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| Union Lumber Company 
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REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 





Mills, Yards, Gen’! Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 
THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 











merican Trading 


244 California St. 


+ Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. " 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine , 
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Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 4 FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 









No Kilns Manufacturers 

































ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO’ 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
















































RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS.) reo att mosern aa 

AND SALES EQUIPMENT A : reho mee s “ed offices. It 

0 the ty f shed 

By ROBERT Y. KERR “<9 aed Se fear soohe gee 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; pie on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inapector who 
does nothing else wat inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our personal guarantee that they are as sapsneeatell in. 
grading rules. 

We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 


TRADE ‘MARK 


We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 







































The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR’ 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 






















Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 























PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, VW/ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. 
































Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Lumber Transportation 











AGREE TO CONTINUE EMBARGO ON SHIPMENTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Oct. 2.—Dissatisfied with the full 
visible capacity exception to the minimum freight weight 
rule made by the transcontinental carriers to northwestern 
lumbermen yesterday, about thirty members of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association met at the Daven- 
port Hotel today, agreeing to continue the embargo on 
lumber shipments upon which they will be penalized. 

The embargo as continued affects about 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the output of this territory. A special committee 
was appointed to present formal protest of the shippers 
to the carriers. The committee consists of R. J. Knott, 
traffic manager, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Donald D. Conn, Shevlin Hixon Co., Bend, Ore.; 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Ida.; E. H. 
Polleys, Missoula, Mont., and T. A. MeCann, Libby Lum- 
ber Co., Libby, Mont. 

The committee will meet Friday to outline the details 
of the argument and will leave Spokane Friday night or 
Saturday morning for St. Paul to confer with the carriers 
at a meeting now being arranged for Monday. 





PROTEST AGAINST NEW RAILROAD REGULA- 
TION 


SPOKANB, WASH., Oct. 1—An embargo on lumber ship- 
ments to the East and middle West has been put in effect 
by lumber manufacturers of the Inland Empire pending de- 
cision by the railroads whether they will retain their newly 
promulgated rule compelling shippers to pay freight on an 
arbitrary minimum weight instead of on the actual weight 
when cars are loaded to their full visible capacity. 

Estimates of lumbermen are that the shipments from the 
Spokane territory since Monday of last week has not ex- 
ceeded ten or twenty cars a day, instead of the average of 
150 a day. At a number of mills cars, which have been 
found, when loaded to their utmost capacity to contain less 
than enough lumber to equal the minimum weight pre- 
scribed by the railroads for that size, have been unloaded 
and the railroads notified to take them‘away again. 

Should the railroads insist upon keeping the new tariff 
rulings in effect the result will be equivalent to a flat in- 
crease of 10 percent in lumber freight rates, according to 
an estimate:by R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, who states that the aver- 
age increase will amount to 85 cents on 1,000 feet of lumber. 
Producing lumbermen declare the penalty will be higher, 
in some cases running as high as $5 a thousand. 

“It is expected that some modification will be made on 
this rule,” said Manager Knott last Saturday. “We have 
the matter up with the carriers now and have assurance 
that some relief will be granted. In the meantime the ship- 
pers have been urged not to ship any material upon which 
they will be penalized.” 





PADUCAH LUMBER RATE CASE HEARD 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 3.—The Paducah (Ky.) lumber rate 
case was up in the Federal court at Louisville a few days 
ago, the carriers contending for an extension of the order, 
or permanent injunction against lower rates on lumber and 
lumber commodities, from Louisiana, Arkansas and the 
Southwest to Paducah, Ky. Some time ago Paducah claimed 
that she was being discriminated against as in favor of 
Cairo, Ill., and the Interstate Commerce Commission ordered 
new rates put into effect. Later a fresh suit was filed by 
the Paducah Cooperage Co. and the Paducah Board of Trade, 
alleging that the carriers were not carrying out the order. 
At another hearing it was ordered that the new rates be 
placed in effect on June 15, but later the carriers filed in- 
junction proceedings to keep the rates from becoming effec- 
tive, and the hearing in Louisville this week was relative 
to making the injunction permanent. Three Federal judges, 
Judge John H. Warrington, Judge Walter Evans and Judge 
Howard C. Hollister, heard the case, which has been taken 
under advisement. 


WEST VIRGINIA SHIPPERS PROTEST ON SERI- 
OUS TRAFFIC SITUATION 


_ RicHwoop, W. VA., Oct. 1—The West Virginia Shippers’ 
Association, comprising about thirty lumber mills on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad line from Clarksburg to Rich- 
wood and Pickens, met here last week to take some action 
on the shortage of cars to handle their products. The 
testimony of the representatives of the lumber industry of 
this section clearly shows the seriousness of the situation. 

During the last three months the question of cars for 
moving lumber products has been taken up with officials of 
the railroads and the promise was given both at Grafton and 
Baltimore many times that the car supply would be im- 
proved, but instead conditions have been growing steadily 
worse. 

The-sense of the meeting was that while it is believed 
the railroad officials had made an effort to: improve the 
supply, the matter of sv‘icient. cars to prevent: the: mills 
from closing down, thus throwing thousands. of.men out of 
work, was really in the hands of the Council of National 
Defense. A committee of five was appointed to go to 
Washington at once to place the case before this committee. 

Evidence presented showed that the roads in the East 
had been sending thousands of cars south on the order of 
the Council of National Defense, and that the lumber mills 
in the South had been receiving during the last three months 
more cars than actually needed to ship bona fide orders, with 
the result that these mills in the South were resuming their 
old practice of loading cars to junction points in the Hast, 
depending on a sale while the cars were in transit. 

This practice was strongly condemned. It was said lists 
have been received of as high as sixty cars en route to Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburgh gateways from the South, on which 
sale had not been-made at time of.loading, and would likely 
not be made_until these cars hag reached .the eastern -gate- 
way, when they. would be: diverted: north, east or. west, 
wherever. sale. could be. made, or held at the gateway. in- 
definitely, awaiting sale. 

In the meantime, it was pointed out, the mills on the 
West Virginia and Pittsburgh division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad for the last six months have not had 50 
percent of the. normal supply of empty cars, while their 
actual shipping orders of bona fide sales are now being can- 
celled on account of their inability to make delivery. 

The average double band mill requires eight cars a day to 





handle its output, and evidence produced at this meeting by 
one of these mills showed that while it averaged during the 
last five years, taking good years with the bad, 139 cars a 
month, in July and August of this year it had an average 
of only fifty-four cars, and September has averaged no 
better. 

In addition to this the mills all along the line are com- 
pelled to leave thousands of cords of pulpwood and tan bark 
in the woods to rot on account of their inability to get cars 
to move this by-product, while the cry goes up in all direc- 
tions to conserve our resources and cut down the waste. 

Most of the large mills are located right in the mountains 
with very limited piling room for the manufactured lumber, 
and at least three large operators, it was declared, will be 
compelled to close altogether by Oct. 15 unless some relief 
is given. This means that 1,500 men will be thrown out of 
work, that these large organizations will be disorganized and 
serious loss will result to the capital thus invested. 





LONG CONDUCTED HEARINGS ARE CLOSED 


SHREveEpPoRT, LA., Oct. 1.—Hearings which have been under 
way about twenty weeks were recently closed at Baton Rouge 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Louisiana 
State Railroad Commission in the socalled Natchez-Louisiana 
rate case. The record contains nearly 10,000 pages of testi- 
mony and about 2,000 rate exhibits, comparisons and statis- 
tics, and a decision is not expected before next spring. Briefs 
are to be filed Jan. 1, followed by oral argument thirty days 
later. A decision involving approximately $5,000,000 in- 
crease in freight charges on Louisiana traffic will then rest 
in the hands of these commissions. Shreveport was well 
represented by its traffic department in opposing the pro- 
posed advances, and Traffic Manager L. F. Daspit said that 
it was the unqualified opinion of every traffic representative 
of shippers and commercial organizations that the carriers 
failed to justify the proposed advances, and the hearing 
showed clearly that some revisions in rates and possibly in 
the present system will be necessary to remove the dis- 
crimination against Natchez, Miss. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION TO HOLD HEARING IN 
ST. LOUIS 


Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1.—Joseph T. Davis, of St. Louis, 
attorney for the tie and timber division—Division E—of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, has been advised 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission will have a hear- 
ing in St. Louis on Nov. 7 to hear the complaint of the 
division that the interstate rates on ties are not on a parity 
with the intrastate rates and pleading for a separate classi- 
fication on ties, which now take the same classification as 
lumber for intrastate traffic. 

It is understood that the Missouri Pacific Railroad is de- 
sirous of dropping the writ of prohibition it sought in the 
Supreme Court of Missouri against the injunction obtained 
by tae Missouri Public Service Commission upon the appli- 
cation of the tie and timber interests to compel that railroad 
to supply cars and to enjoin them from the further enforce- 
ment of an order not to furnish cars to the tie and timber 
men along its right of way. The roads now are furnishing 
cars, and no further complaints are being heard. The case 
will not be dismissed, however, because the tie and timber 
division will coéperate with the Public Service Commission, 
which is desirous of having the supreme court rule on a point 
involved in this case, which has not heretofore been passed 
upon by that tribunal. The commission desires to know 
whether it would be considered acting as the State itself 
in instituting an injunction or mandamus proceedings in 
compelling a railroad or public service corporation to obey 
its orders or whether the commission would be cpnsidered 
merely acting in behalf of certain citizens instead of by 
the State proper. 

The reason for wishing a decision on that point is that 
if the supreme court decides that the Public Service Com- 
mission in any proceeding of that kind is in reality the 
State itself, then under the statutes no injunction bond is 
required but if the other view is taken an injunction bond 
is required of the commission the same as if the injunction 
proceedings were brought by an individual. Judge Garesche 
in granting the injunction in behalf of the commission to 
afford the tie men relief held in the circuit court of St. 
Louis that the Public Service Commission was in reality the 
same as the State of Missouri, being an arm of the State, 
and no bond was required. 





LUMBERMEN’S EFFORTS GO FOR NAUGHT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 1.—The combined efforts of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Pacific Coast Shippers’ As- 
sociation, and other organizations to secure a suspension of 
the increased minimum weights were not sufficient to cause 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant their request, 
and the new measure went into effect Sept. 24. The Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association has issued a bulletin giving a re- 
capitulation of the new weights, showing what territory is 
affected, a summary of which is as follows: 

No change in minimum weights to points in Alberta, Ari- 
zona, British Columbia, California, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Washington. In the following territory the weights were 
changed only on Oregon Short Line points, other destinations 
not being affected: Idaho, Oregon and Montana. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy points in Montana were also increased, 
Increases are noted in the following territory: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Shipments to New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec from British Columbia 
shipping points remaim the same; changed from all other 
shipping points. Shipments to Nevada and New Mexico are 
based on new minima to certaifi stations only. To North 


Dakota, all changed except Great Northern stations between. 


Buford and Stanley, and on-the Wildrose branch; no change 
between Marmarth and the New England branch of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. In South Dakota, all 
changed except to points on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway between Marmarth, N. D., and McLaughlin, S. 
D. In Utah, all changed except to Southern Pacific points. 

The provision formerly carried in transcontinental tariffs 
that where a small car is ordered and a large one furnished 
at the railroad’s convenience, minimum loading should apply, 
has been cancelled by the new ruling. This means that ship- 
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pers will be assessed the cubical minimum of the car used in 
all cases. 

The new ruling will also affect the shipping of mixed car- 
loads of forest products, as the cubical minima of the car 
use | applicable on fir lumber will now apply. 








URGES RAILROADS TO WITHDRAW TARIFFS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 1.—J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, said 
today that the association was taking up with officials of the 
lines interested in the proposed advance of 15 percent in lum- 
ver rates from southern producing points into Eastern Trunk 
Line territory the question of voluntarily withdrawing the 
vew tariffs. This advance is involved in I. & S. 1125 and is 
already under suspension until Dec. 30, 1917, under a recent 

uling of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Town- 
- hend said today that he thought there was an excellent 
hance of getting the roads to make such withdrawal but 
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8 ‘hat, if this was found impossible, “the association would go 
. o bat with the railroads when the case comes up for hearing 
e on its merits.” 
f Mr. Townshend gave the impression that some of the rail- 
f roads did not mean at this time to put the supplementary 
d iariffs into effect and said that this was the reason he con- 
sidered the prospects good for a withdrawal. He is fully 
:ware, however, of the fact that it is only a question of time 
until all the railroads will attempt to put higher rates into 
effect and until it will become necessary to fight the matter 
= out before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
5 J. A. Keeler, district manager of the association at the 
. ranch office at Helena, has succeeded, at a conference with 
4 officials of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and 
" Missouri Pacific systems, in getting the latter to remove ths 
2 embargo which has been in effect against Helena for some 
3 time. This means that logs and other materials may be han- 
"4 dled into that city again. 
i : 
4 ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION 
a WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2.—The Interstate Commerce 
t Commfssfon has suspended until Jan. 29 the operation of 
e Supplentent No. 5 to Southern Railway Tariff; I. C. C. No. 
s A-6682, which provides for the cancellation of all joint thru 
g commodity rates on lumber from ‘points of origin on the 
n Southern Railway in Virginia to destinations in Central 
;- Freight Association territory, combination rates to apply. 
The present and proposed rates from Jettersville, Va., to 
several points of destination are as follows: 
Rates in cents per 100 
y pounds 
Proposed 
Jettersville, Va., to— Present thru combination 
; Cincinnati, Ohoi—Louisville, Ky... 19.8 21.8 
t Chicago, Ct eee 24.¢ 
PGOPIA,, Ble. o:s;0is.0:0-s f 
d Davenport, Iowa . Kas 8 
P- pe Ee ee q 
e TORRE PRs 55.55 is 0's .0s:0e wiv oa sles 20.5 
y The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted an ap- 
i- plication filed by Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
S Steamship Co. for itself and connections for authority, with- 
out observing the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth 
- section of the act to regulate commerce, to continue to apply 
ie a rate of 8314 cents per 100 pounds on yellow pine and 
d cypress lumber and articles taking the same rate or arbi- 
1- traries higher from points in Louisiana on the lines of the 
d roads in question to-Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Troy and 
a Utica, N. Y., Philadelphia and Baltimore and points taking 
Tr the same rates. 
g 
od 
r EVANSVILLE LUMBERMAN LEAVES SUBSTANTIAL ESTATE 
t EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 2.—The estate of the late Claude 


A Maley, member of the firm of Maley & Wertz, hardwood 
Vv lumber manufacturers here, who died recently at Swamp- 
if scott, Mass., is valued at..$125,000, according to the 
statement of the widow, Mrs. Eva Maley, who has just 
y heen appointed administratrix in the probate court here. 
d No will was left by Mr. Maley. Mrs. Maley filed bond in 
the sum of $200,000, the sureties being Daniel A. Wertz 
t and Frank M, Cutsinger. The estate consists of $100,000 
* of personal property and $25,000 worth of real estate. 
The personal estate is said to consist mainly of stocks 
ind bonds. The estate will be shared by Mrs. Maley and 
her two children, Henry, aged 14 years, and Margaret, 
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t MAY HANDLE FREIGHT SITUATION IN FRANCE 

: BuFFaLo, N. Y., Oct. 2.—Representatives of the Gov- 
ernment have been in touch recently with William J. 
Conners, president of the Great Lakes Transit Co. and 
hewspaper owner of this city, with reference to the freight 
handling situation in France. It is possible that Mr. Con- 

t ners, who has handled freight on the Great Lakes for 

s- inany years, may go to Europe to look after the unloading 

if of stag 113 : 

4 ‘t steamers, He has expressed a willingness to serve his 

‘" “ountry in this way and believes that he can cut down the 


“ ‘ime of unloading to two days, where it now takes fifteen 
to thirty days. His plans call for the erection of immense 
docks and the use of thousands of motor trucks for carry- 
ing away freight, If placed in charge of the work it is 
—— that Mr. Conners would receive the rank of 
general. 


MAKE GREAT SPEED ON WAR CONTRACTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2—The following official 
statement, issued thru the committee on public informa- 
tion, furnishes a striking illustration of the speed with 
which American industrial plants are turning out war 
contracts and is of interest to lumbermen because lumber 


enters into the construction of the special freight cars 
dleseribed : ; 





- The first locomotive for American war service railroads in 
rance was completed in twenty working days and engines of 
this type are now being turned out at the rate of about thirty 
aday. About 680 of these locomotives and over 9,000 stand- 
ard gage freight cars are on order. Other narrow gage 
equipment for transportation along the battle front is also 
on.order, and additional orders for both narrow and standard 
gage equipment are likely. ied ’ 
ma ome first order- for war locomotives was placed with the 
: = dwin Locomotive Co., of Philadelphia, on July 18 andthe 
: a engine completed on Aug. 9. This is in spite of the fact 
. eat the boiler is constructed specially for this type of en- 
| peed and is what is called a “superheater.” Otherwise, the 
et ingen is much similar to locomotives built hy the Bald- 
win company for the English Government. It is not the most 
powerful type’ used in’ the United ‘States, but, on a road 
where the heaviest engines would haul a train of about 
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ninety loaded freight cars, this war locomotive would haul 
sixty loaded cars. Like all the equipment, it is painted 
battleship gray and bears the letters “U. 8S. A.” for. United 
States Army. The locomotive weighs about 166,400 pounds 
—with the tender about 275,000 pounds. 

The box cars for the American lines in France have about 
three times the capacity of the standard gage box cars used 
by the French railway until retently. They have the same 
coupling equipment etc. as the French rolling stock so as to 
be interchangeable with it. The iron railing which runs the 
length of the car along the top is used to throw a tarpaulin 
over to protect the contents of the car from the weather. 
The inside length of the car is 36 feet and its capacity is 33 
tons. 


WOOD PRODUCTS EXPORTED SHOW DECREASE 


For the year ended June, 1917, the value of wood 
manufactures exported was $61,621,270. This compares 
with a value of $99,722,528 for the year that ended in 
June, 1914. The value of naval stores exported for the 
year ended June, 1917, was $15,607,311, as compared with 
$19,882,165 in 1914, 

As willbe noted from these figures, both wood manu- 
facturers and naval stores showed a decrease from 1914, 
and these products, together with agricultural implements, 
make up the three classed among the principal articles as 
partly or wholly manufactured which fail to show in- 
creased exports in 1917 as compared with 1914. 








GOVERNMENT FIXES COAL RETAIL PRICE MARGIN 


WasHIneToN, D. C., Oct. 1.—Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field has today issued a formal order describing the 
method by which retail coal and coke dealers shall fix 
their maximum gross margins, viz.: The difference be- 
tween the average cost of coal and coke at the retailer’s 
yard, wharf or siding, and the price at which they sell it 
to the consumer. The order becomes effective at once. 

In announcing his plan, Mr. Garfield said: 

Under the announced plan the retailer ascertains his retail 
margin in 1915, when more normal conditions prevailed than 
at present. To this he may add not to exceed 30 percent of 
that margin, which, of course, includes his profits at that 
time. It is provided, however, that in no case shall the 
gross margin added by any retail dealer exceed the retail mar- 
gin added by him during July, 1917. 

The first consideration of the Fuel Administrator must be 
to get coal to the consumer, and the dealers can not be ex- 
pected to make the extraordinary efforts which:they must 
make this winter, if everybody is to get coal, unless they are 
given a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Garfield believes that this plan will result in deter- 
mining at once in each community a retail margin fair 
to both the consumer and the dealer; and that, this being 
a fact, the public uncertainty regarding retail prices and 
the uncertainty as to whether or not to buy will be 
entirely removed. 


COMMANDEER ALL LARGE SIZED TIMBERS 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 2.—It is reported here that the 
Government has commandeered all timbers, 12x12-inch, 
24-foot and up, for ship building purposes and that 
manufacturers will be prohibited from accepting orders 
for any material of these sizes from the commercial trade. 
The yellow pine manufacturers of eastern Texas, practi- 
cally without exception, have since the beginning of the 
war supplied the Government with all its requirements. 
It is said, however, that the Government will now require 
the sawmills to cut only the larger sizes of timbers in 
order to insure sufficient material for the wooden ship 
building program. In this connection, it is reported that 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation has refused a request 
to permit the shipment of fifteen cars of 8x16-inch, 28- 
foot, stringers for the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 








WOMEN FIRE FIGHTERS THANKED BY FOREST SERVICE 


WasuincTon, D. C., Oct. 1—Mrs. O. P. Schoenberg, 
of Portal, Ariz., who is the wife of a forest ranger; and 
the Misses Lillian and Hildegarde Erickson, of Cochise, 
Ariz., have just received the official thanks of the United 
States Forest Service for valuable aid given the forest 
rangers last June and July in suppressing serious fires 
which burned over about 24,000 acres in the Chiricahua 
division of the Coronado national forest in Arizona. Their 
services comprised the securing and organizing of labor, 
handling the telephone exchange and running the com- 
missary for the large number of men engaged in fighting 
tne fire. Upon one occasion the Misses Erickson, who are 
daughters of a forest ranger, actually fought fire all 
night, relieving a crew urgently needed at another fire. 
In addition, they carried rood and water to the men on 
the fighting line. 


SEEK DIVERSION OF SHIPMENTS THRU TEXAS PORTS 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Oct. 1—With a view of inducing 
the transportation committee of the Federal Food ad- 
ministration to divert shipments of food stuffs, orig- 
inating in the West and middle West and destined for 
the Allies, thru one or all of the four ports of the 
Sabine district, a joint committee representing the 
ports of Beaumont, Orange, Port Arthur and Sabine 
left several days ago for Washington. 

A conference with the Federal committee was ar- 
ranged by Traffic Manager C. A. Bland of the Beau- 
mont Chamber of Commerce, who headed the committee. 

While in the East the committee will confer with 
officials of the Southern Steamship Co. at Philadelphia 
and endeavor to induce that company to abandon its 
announced plan to discontinue service on the Port 
Arthur-Philadelphia ship line this month. 








ISSUES EMBARGO TO FIGHT BLISTER RUST 


_ Aveusta, Mg., Oct. 2.—S8tate Forest .Commissioner 
Forest H. Colby, of Bingham, has issued an embargo 
order to assist in the fight. of forestry experts. against 
the white pine blister rust. The order forbids the bring- 
ing into the State of. any gooseberry or currant plants 
or any white pine without a permit from the forest 
commissioner. 





| PACIFIC COAST | 


Any Dealer 


Can Sell 
Porch 


/ ae 
F Ir Flooring 


and through the good service it 
renders easily work into the other 
profitable lines we offer in 


Fir, Spruce, 





tm Western 
Cera Hemlock and 


Red Cedar. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 
Our service is the 
result of carefully 


thought out plans— 
even to loading of 
cars under cover. 














PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


We solicit “Specialty” Business 






‘ FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER 


| Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 


REDWGOR, 


Porch Columns do not swell, shrink nor 
warp and are therefore big sellers for 
dealers. Get your share of this profitable 
business—buy Redwood right by buying 


COSMOPOLIS, 
WASH. 





oO 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw Kansas City 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBER 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
Cabfonta Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 








xanos: i, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


board lumber, scantling, square 
« Reduces ty board measure lambet: Sch Si peepeld. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Firms Invite Your Orders 














White - and 
/ Canadian Hardwood Lumber 


We have a full line on hand 


and offer the following: 
Specials— For Immediate Delivery 


875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 


We are also headquarters for 
anything you may need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


ie G. And erson Manufacturers 
Wholesalers Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Isior Life Building, TORONTO. 

















Books for Lumbermen 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on Americar 
lumber er" Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol 
ume, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. hese 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 
to 12x20-40, including also table of cogs, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 


Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN {issues quarterly and sup- 
plies free to subscribers to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 


sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou: 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


Science of Organization and Business Development 


By R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science 
of the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
agement of business corporations, with special refer- 
ence to approved plans and procedure for the financing 
of modern busiaess enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 


The Practical Lumberman 
Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying veges 4 of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 
Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs 
By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public accountant and fac- 
tory costs specialist. $12.50, postpaid. 
Bungalowcraft 
A book on bungalow and cottage building in its latest 
development. eavy paper cover $1, postpaid. 
Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 


Containing maps of each state and territory in the 
United States and every country in the world, principa) 
cities, etc. Bound in cloth 50c, postpaid. 


Climax Tally Book 


For hardwood lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 4144x 
8% inches. Finger straps to hold book open when tally- 
ing. One copy $1.00, six $5.50, twelve $10.00. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


By R. S. Kellogg and B. A. Ziegler. An interesting ex- 
position of facts and figures. Twenty-five cents. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square tim- 
ber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 

The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumbcr business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. $2, postpaid. 





We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


American {iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





BUILDING A CELLAR STOREROOM FOR POTATOES 


With food products of every kind at the highest price 
level in many years every householder is vitally interested 
in the subject of storing potatoes, as well as other root 
vegetables, for winter use, in such manner as will insure 
their keeping. This opens a good field for retailers to 
promote the building of storage rooms in their cellars by 
the town residents. In every town and city there are 





ws 
COMPLETE WOODEN CRATE 


hundreds, if not thousands, of householders who could be 
interested in this proposition. It is a practicable one 
for every man who lives in a house with a cellar. This 
takes in all residents of the towns and smaller cities. 
In the very large cities, where the bulk of the population 
live in apartments, the field is narrowed to the occupants 
of individual dwellings with cellars. 

Thru the courtesy of the American Steel & Wire Co. the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is enabled to present the accom- 
panying cuts, illustrating a cellar storage plan well 
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adapted to the average dwelling. In the first place, it 
has been demonstrated that the best way to keep potatoes 
and other vegetables is in a cold cellar, stored in wooden 
crates, of slatted construction, holding a bushel each. 
They should be filled level full only, in order to permit 
stacking. These crates are far preferable to barrels, 
boxes of tight construction, or piling, as they permit the 
free circulation of air, which is an exceedingly important 
factor. The construction of these crates is shown by the 
small cut. 

The coldest corner of the cellar should be selected for 
the vegetable storeroom, well away from the furnace, if 
there is one. For ordinary family use it may be 8x8 
feet, or any other convenient size. Using 2x4’s and 
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matched sheathing a double walled room is built, fitted 
with a door, represented in the diagram by the oblique 
line (showing door slightly open) at lower right corner. 
This diagram shows the room as it would appear from 
above, with the roof lifted off. Using 2x4’s against one 
(or both) wall a rack (or racks) is built to hold the 
bushel crates. 

Indispensable features of the storeroom are the cold 
and warm air ducts projecting thru the window. The 
window used for the duets is the one behind the apple 
barrel in the diagram. The construction and action of 
these ducts are clearly shown in the cut. 

The cold of the early winter does not penetrate the 
cellar, and during this period the window, or a ventilator, 
may be left open. When the temperature of the cellar 
falls to 41 degrees; and a cold snap threatens, the cellar 
must be tightly closed. On mild winter days the window 
or ventilator may be opened, to lower the cellar tempera- 
ture and freshen the air. 





BOYCOTTERS SEEK ALLIES IN OTHER CITIES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 29.—The most important devel- 
opment in the boycott of 10-hour lumber is the attempt of 
Seattle labor unions to ally the woodworkers in Tacoma, 
Olympia and Aberdeen with them in their discrimination 
against the 10-hour product. Out of approximately 450 
mills operating in this part of the country, less than a 
dozen have acceded to the 8-hour day. Seattle ship yards 
that have given in to the unions and promised to use the 
product of mills operating on the short-day basis have 
been unable to get enough lumber to operate to capacity, 
and have been shipping in 10-hour lumber from outside 
mills, refusing to handle the product of mills located 
in the city. 

Seattle carpenters, who went on strike in sympathy 
with the ship yard workers against 10-hour lumber, 
found that they had violated an agreement with the 
Master Builders’ Association of Seattle and voted the 
early part of the week to go back to work. 

In common cause with the lumbermen, and following 
the oft-repeated assertions of the lumber associations 
that the 8-hour day—when made nationwide—is to be 
preferred to longer hours, Senator Wesley L. Jones, of 
Washington, introduced a bill in the Senate forbidding 
the interstate shipment of lumber coming from a mill 
or logging camp in which labor has been employed more 
than eight hours a day. Congressman Albert Johnson, 
representing the district in which Grays Harbor and 
Willapa Harbor are located, wired the Hoquiam labor 
union last week as follows, expressing his views on 8-hour 
labor: ‘‘I favor a universal 8-hour day. It will come 
some day, but not this winter.’’ 

Workers in Seattle’s ship yards are sticking close to 
their unions’ decree that 10-hour lumber be ostracized, 
and have in consequence had the pleasure of seeing their 
brother workers handling 10-hour steel without any com- 
punction laid off because of the inability of the ship 
yards to have scaffolding erected. Many of the steel ship 
yards have been laying off their skilled laborers on this 
account, and these men—disgusted with labor conditions 
existing here—have gone elsewhere, where they can work 
without being domineered by labor agitators. 

Following a week of bickering, confusion and near- 
arbitration, employees of Seattle’s steel sltip yards have 
taken the bit in their teeth, and, displaying the amount of 
common sense usually shown by men under the influence 
of labor unionism, decided to strike at 10 o’clock Satur- 
day morning. The men have shown the amount of patriot- 
ism they do not possess by refusing to listen to the plea 
of President Wilson, voiced in the following personal 
telegram sent to the unions here: 


Mr. Hurley (Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal 
Shipping Board) has just informed me that a unanimous 


agreement has been reached in the San Francisco situation 
to refer the entire subject matter to the ship building and 
labor adjustment board. The sole remaining issue is the 
temporary wage at which the men will agree to return. This 
point probably will be cleared up today. This is most gratify- 
ing, as it assures a prompt and satisfactory settlement. Mr. 
Hurley has also informed me that he has asked the wage 
adjustment board to make findings in the Seattle and Port- 
land situation as well, and with equal promptness. I need 
not say that this happy solution of the labor trouble on the 
Pacific coast would be most gratifying, as it is a further 
evidence of the patriotism of labor. In view of it, I would 
ask that no cessation of work occur at Portland or Seattle. 
The wage board begins functioning at once and will announce 
its findings with expedition. I count confidently upon the 
patriotic codperation of the workmen and their leaders, The 
men can count upon just and prompt action. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, reiterated the President’s message, and said 
the men could rely upon his assurance that quick action 
would be taken to settle the points in question. 

In spite of this urgent appeal to the unions, their 
leaders refused to grant the wage board a sufficient 
length of time to go into the matter thoroly, and issued 
a statement saying that they had ‘‘exhausted all prac- 
ticable methods of reaching a settlement.’’ 

Meanwhile the Federal Labor Adjustment Board, re- 
cently appointed to settle disputes between employers and 
employees, has been making plans to come West at the 
earliest possible date, expecting to reach Seattle about 
Oct. 8, at which time it will begin a series of conferences 
looking toward the settlement of all differences. 

The effect of all this labor trouble on ship building on 
the Pacific coast is self-apparent. The Government can, 
by the stroke of a pen, transfer every contract it has for 
the construction of vessels here to the Atlantic coast. 
Orders for timbers for wooden vessels, instead of being 
placed for Douglas fir, are now going to the southern 
States, where unionism is not running riot. Lumbermen 
of the Pacific Northwest have placed the loss to this part 
of the country at millions of dollars, occasioned by con- 
tracts that would have been awarded here had conditions 
been normal. . Insofar as Seattle is concerned, the blame 
has been placed entirely on one steel ship yard, which has 
contracts for many steel vessels, taken at prices enabling 
the yard to pay almost any wages and grant any condi- 
tions the unions may demand. This yard is held up by the 
unions as being the model after which all others should 
be patterned. It was this yard that first went on the 
closed-shop basis, that first granted increased wages, 
and is now the first yard to grant the exorbitant demands 
of the men for a still greater increase in their pay. It 
was also the first yard to say that its men did not need to 
handle 10-hour lumber if they so desired, and proceeded 
to ‘‘remanufacture’’ its stock of 10-hour lumber by the 
use of a rubber stamp. ; 
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WATCHMEN SHOULD HAVE PROPER EQUIP- 
MENT 


The fear of fire is seldom wholly absent from the minds of 
the men who are responsible for the safety and conduct of 
large lumber manufacturing companies. That statement is 
especially true this year and, in some sections where the 
weather has been unusually dry (and fires that start from 
wholly unavoidable causes are large enough), the fires have 
been greatly augmented by being set by man. It was Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson who said: “Preventable fire is more 
than a private misfortune; it is a public dereliction. Ata 
time like this, of emergency and of manifest necessity for the 
conservation of national resources, it is more than ever a 
matter of deep and pressing consequence that every means 
should be taken to prevent this evil.” 

This statement is doubly true of the lumber industry ; not 
only should every precaution be taken to save from destruc- 
tion plants that cost so much to build and operate, but even 
more care should be taken because these plants are so vital 
to the conduct of war; for supplies of lumber for our troops. 
for building the wooden merchant vessels, for the construc- 
tion of airplanes, all must be obtained. In the day time it is 
fairly easy to guard carefully against the chances for fire 
and, should one start, it is easy to detect and put out, in 
general. However, during the night the situation is differ- 
ent. Then almost everything depends upon the ability of the 
night watchman and, in turn, much of his ability is deter- 
mined by the manner in which he is equipped. It is the duty 
of every lumber manufacturer to see that his night watch- 
man is provided with the proper sort of equipment and great 
care should be taken in selecting the men that fill these posi- 
tions now. It is foolish to economize on the equipment of a 
man that may save the entire plant of 2 company. Perhaps 
nothing else helps avoid the danger of a fire as much as a good 
portable watchman’s clock, such as that manufactured by 
Hardinge Bros. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. Hardinge clocks are 
approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
that means that the records which are made upon these 
clocks greatly assist in settling up insurance matters in case 
a fire destroys the property. 

The following aids will be found of great help in increasing 
the efficiency of night watchmen : 

1. An approved watch clock. 

2. Some easy means of calling help, including access to the 
public telephone on the premises. 





character is the Bertschy Manufacturing & Engineering Co., 
of Omaha, Neb., a firm that is known thruout the country be- 
cause of its “Bermo” welding apparatus. “Bermo” apparatus 
is used successfully for reclaiming the most delicate pieces of 
machinery, such as the small intricate parts of firearms, 
phonographs, typewriters, moving picture machines, as well 
as the welding of broken parts of farm implements, traction 
engines, dredging machines, locomotives and construction 
machinery, often involving the handling of forgings and cast- 
ings weighing several tons. The company makes both sta- 
tionary and portable apparatus and can supply the require- 
ments of any company that has much machinery repairing. The 
company operates a free correspondence school in welding, cut- 
ting, and thermo-dynamics for the owners of its products, so 
that lumber firms that desire’ to make use of this type 
of welding can see that the employees who handle the device 
are properly instructed. 


Oxygen and acetylene gas may be obtained by users of this 
product at warehouses located thruout the country, and espe- 
cially situated to be of advantage to the members of the lum- 
ber indusry. Just now, lumbermen are not infrequently ex- 
periencing the unpleasant sensation of having to wait for 
forgings and castings to replace broken parts of machinery, 
much of which delay could be done away with if a welding 
torch were at hand. The torch will do welding of this kind 
without fail under practically every circumstance and very 
frequently saves its cost on one job. And the saving does 
not have to be so very great at that, for the equipment is 
much cheaper than is ordinarily supposed to be the case by 
those who are not fully acquainted with the product of the 
Bertschy Manufacturing & Engineering Co., of Omaha. 





KILN MANUFACTURER BUILDS NEW PLANT 


Contented, satisfied and healthy employees are the great- 
est asset in maintaining production upon a proper scale and 
in turning out work of the highest grade. This fact is well 
recognized by the Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., manu- 
facturer of the well known “Proctor” Driers, used so exten- 
sively in drying veneer and lumber. 

The company has just completed construction of a new 
plant at Sixth and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, where not only 
has every detail been attended to that will facilitate turning 
out more and better “Proctor” Driers but where the work- 
men are surrounded by fresh 








iene air, light and sunshine and 
work under the most healthful 
conditions, so that the product 
of the company may be ex- 
pected to give even greater 
satisfaction in the future than 
in the past, and this is saying 
a great deal. A large building 
of colonial type, with attrac- 
tive white trimmings, is de- 
voted to the office of the firm 
and drafting department. The 
manufacturing plant proper is 
in a building 270x280 feet and 
is located upon the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad, so 
that shipping facilities are of 
the very best. A siding 280 
feet long runs into the plant so 
that all machinery and parts 





PLANT OF THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHI NERY CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


__ 3. Access to a nearby public fire alarm box which should, 
if possible, be located on the premises. Of course, in some 
mill towns there is nothing of this nature, but some sort of 
signal should be provided that will wake the whole town in 
case the whistle at the mill is not in working order. 

4. A good illumination of the yard and approaches. (Lum- 
hermen on the Pacific coast will especially appreciate the ad- 
vantage of this at the present time.) 

5. Specific advance instructions concerning the proper 
procedure in the most important and the most probable emer- 
rencies, 


TWO SAWMILL MACHINERY FIRMS 
CONSOLIDATE 


An incorporation of more than passing interest to the 
lumber trade was that recently of the Hill-Curtis Co., of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., manufacturer of sawmill machinery. The 
capital stock of the company is $150,000 and is fully paid 
up. The company was incorporated to succeed the business 
of the William E. Hill Co., of Kalamazoo, one of the best 
known firms in the North. 

The sawmill machinery business of the Curtis Saw & Saw 
Mill Machinery Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was purchased just 
prior to the reorganization of the Hill company and for 
sales purposes the two names were consolidated under the 
title Hill-Curtis Co. The new company will naturally manu- 
facture all the Hill machinery but on a little larger scale 
and will soon be in a position to put a full line of Curtis 
equipment on the market. 

The two lines of machinery are peculiarly well fitted to be 
manufactured by one firm as the Curtis lighter line leaves 
off at about the point where the heavier Hill line begins. 
This company, therefore, is in a position to supply complete 
equipment for mills of any desired capacity and, in order 
to take care of the increased volume of business, it plans a 
considerable extension of its plant. 

The Hill and Curtis products are well and favorably known 
thruout the sawmill territory of the United States and un- 
questionably, under the present aggressive management, these 
makes of sawmill machinery will obtain still greater promi- 
nence. 

Great care is being taken in the manufacture of every 
machine to see that no imperfect parts get out, and constant 
effort is being made to perfect and make better all of the 
products. When the extensions to the present plant are 
completed, a number of devices to facilitate the rapid pro- 
duction of sawmill machinery will be in operation, and the 
company will be in an even better situation to attend to the 
needs of its numerous customers. 








THE MODERN WELDING PROCESS 


It was not so very long ago that the welding of cast iron 
or aluminum was considered a joke. Today, however, the 
firm that is not in a position to weld aluminum or cast iron 
or any metal is considered a joke. The reason for this 
change is the development of the gas flame welding process. 
This is commonly known as the autogenous welding of metals 
and one of the leading manufacturers of equipment of this 





of “Proctor” Driers may be 
loaded or unloaded under 
cover. One of the important 
features of the shop is that 
the floor is laid with hexagonal wooden blocks treated with 
creosote; one side of the block is shorter than the other, 
which is designed to preserve an even pressure and to pre- 
vent the blocks from being forced upward and to prevent an 
uneven surface. This type of floor has been found to be much 
easier on the feet of the men than other kinds of flooring. 

Great care has been taken to plan the manufacturing opera- 
tions of the company so that a very smooth working system 
will result. A system has been installed that insures advance 
notice of any supplies of raw materials that need to be re- 
plenished in plenty of time to provide for a new order so 
that, at all times, the company will be able to turn out its 
driers without any delay from lack of raw materials. Em- 
ployees are given certain work to do and are trained espe- 
cially in doing that so that the entire work is carried along 
in a scientific and thoro manner. Three service rooms are 
placed in convenient spots in the shop, as well as a lunch 
room where meals are provided for employees at a low price. 

Another feature of the shop is the experimental depart- 
ment, where the company is continually seeking to improve 
its equipment. Tests are being conducted of the various types 
of driers built by it and the effects secured under varying con- 
ditions, with every facility for recording the most delicate 
change of temperature of atmospheric conditions. The facili- 
ties of the company for turning out ‘Proctor’ Driers have 
been greatly increased by the new factory and are excelled 
by none in its own line of endeavor. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recently 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies of 
any of them may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. When ordering 
state number of patent and name of inventor: 

1,239,709. Saw clamp. Walter McDaniel, Spokane, Wash. 

1,239,779. Saw set. George Finney, Plummer, Ida. 

1,240,074. Tooth gage device for circular saws. Frank 
D. Martin, Chester, Vt. 

1,240,331. Saw. John H. Free, Portland, Ore. 

1,240,428. Sandpapering machine. Michael W. Duzey, 
Seymour, Conn. 

1,240,443. Apparatus for treating timber. Ernest F. 
Hartmann, New York, N. Y. 

1,240,665. Automatic feeder for molding and matching 
machines. James E. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,240,769. Planing machine. Carl G. Osteman, South 
Boston, Mass., assignor to S. A. Woods Machine Co. 


BOBBED IDL ID DDI 


THE Forestry Branch at Ottawa, Ont., has just announced 
that during 1916 1,764,912 cords of pulp wood valued at 
$13,104,458 were used by Canadian paper mills. This com- 
pares with 1,405,836 cords of pulp wood valued at $9,426,217 
in 1915. The percentages of the different woods used in 
making the pulp were as follows: Spruce, 68.2 percent; 
balsam fir, 24.5 percent, while hemlock, jack pine and pop- 
lar formed less than 5 percent of the total. 
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CARS this Year 
and not a kick! 





INSPECTED 





That’s a RITE-GRADE record. 
Every car of RITE-GRADE you 
sell, Mr. Dealer, is a full set of 
hardware for the coffin of the 
shingle that’s not up to grade, and 
is a boost to organized progress in 


the Shingle Industry. Make that 
next car a RITE-GRADE car. 


THESE MILLS MAKE -THEM 


Aloha Lumber Co............ Aloha, Wash. 
Alger Shingle Co...... Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
The Atlas Lumber Co......... Seattle, Wash. 


Baker River Lumber Co....Concrete, Wash. 
Bratlie-McClelland Mill Co, Ridgefield, Wash. 


C. A. Blackman & Co........ Everett, Wash. 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills......... 

Wurst afatenara vance aie Dales tie naa eeen Seattle, Wash. 
Cherry Valley Shingle Co...... Duvall, Wash. 


Case Shingle & Lumber Co. . Raymond, Wash. 
Clear Lake Lumber Co....Clear Lake, Wash. 


Cory Shingle Co...... Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
Craft Shingle Co.......... McCleary, Wash. 
DOF SMMNOE OG... cv cicccs Big Lake, Wash. 
Doty Lumber & Shingle Co...... Doty, Wash. 
F. G. Deming Lumber & Shingle Co...... “ 

PEE EY Te ECE COL Markham, Wash. 
Garner Shingle Co.......... Everett, Wash. 
Grays Harbor Shingle Co...Aberdeen, Wash. 
Hillview Shingle Co...... Montesano, Wash. 


Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co. Everett, Wash. 
Eastern Office: Kansas City, Mo. 

John McMaster Shingle Co... .Seattle, Wash. 

L. B. Menefee Lumber Co..Portland, Oregon 

North Western Lumber Co..Hoquiam, Wash. 

Pacific TMS? OO... o.ceseses Everett, Wash. 


Stearns Lumber & Bhingle Co.......... 


rer en ee Stearnsville, Wash. 
M. R. Smith Lbr. & Shingle Co......... 

SP aaa elnitata anata Riaiacend .-kansas City, Mo. 
Sauk: Ghingle Oe......c.ccccces Sauk, Wash. 
Sunset Shingle Co........ Montesano, Wash. 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.Tacoma, Wash. 
Three Lakes Lumber Co. .Three Lakes, Wash. 
Two Lakes Mill Co.......... Seattle, Wash. 
The Wilcox Shingle Co..... Aberdeen, Wash. 
A. P. Allison & Oo.......... Vancouver, B. C. 
Canadian Western Lbr. Co., Ltd........ 

eidia wine at dacwena aud Fraser Mills, B. C. 
Huntting-Merritt Lbr. Co., Ltd......... 

Pevaeedecwassus eset Vancouver, B. 
Pitt River Shingle Co....Port Moody, B. 
Port Moody Shingle Co...Port Moody, B. 
Stoltze Manufacturing Co..Vancouver, B. 
Oharles W. Tait & Oo., Ltd............. 

Cacuctekeavewnke New Westminster, B. 
Thurston-Flavelle Lbr. Co. .Port Moody, B. 
Vancouver Lumber Co., Ltd. Vancouver, B. 
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This is the mark that 
stands for 
“INSPECTION”, 
ADVERTISING 


and 
DEALER HELPS. 


INSPECTED 





Send for the New 1917 Folder: It will help 
every Dealer’s business in shingles. Gives the 
University of Washington Fire Test, fully illus- 
trated. Proves that patent roofings are the real 
fire menace. For this and other Dealer Helps and 
information write to 


Shingle Branch 


West Coast Lambermen’s Association 


SEATTLE, (Henry Bidg.) WASH. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


: General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

&| YELLOW PINE $9NG EAE =| 

worTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Johnstown, Penna, 
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. Ties and 
Car Material Piling 





_ Lumber 
Yellow Pine te: 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 














Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
\ Konnarock, Va. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. J) 





North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














NOW READY 


The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood Preservers’ 

ation, 

312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 

$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the: nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 3.—F. G. Karrick, manager of the St. Louis office of 
the Cady Lumber Co., who has returned after a visit to the 
company’s general offices and mills at McNary, La., reports 
that the company is busily engaged in getting out timbers 
for Government ship construction, and that other business 
is beginning to come in at a satisfactory rate. The mills 
in that section of Louisiana are experiencing a shortage of 
labor, the selective draft taking many and others going to 
work on the construction of Government cantonments at 
Alexandria and Lake Charles, La. 

Cc. O. Deabler, lumber buyer for the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, has just returned from a trip to Alexandria, Shreve- 
port and New Orleans, La., visiting yellow pine mills to look 
over the situation with respect to heavy timbers. ‘The 
demand of the Government for heavy timbers is going to 
cause the railroads of the country to be short of supplies,” 
said Mr. Deabler. ‘‘We have on hand just a normal stock 
of heavy timbers for bridge work, and must now rely upon 
the smaller. mills for our: future supplies until the larger 
mills ‘are thru with their contracts with the Government. 
It is growing more and more difficult for us to get the ma- 
terial we want.” 

Friends in St. Louis have received letters from Herbert F. 
Adey, former sales manager for the Cady Lumber Co. at 
McNary, La., who enlisted as a private in the United States 
marine corps, from the marine barracks at Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Adey is with the U. ». S. Huntington detachment. 

Clarence Dean Johnson, jr., son of C. D. Johnson, first 
vice president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., is in train- 
ing at the officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan, Ill. Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson visited him there last week. 

The Robert Kamm Lumber Co., wholesaler and manu- 
facturer of yellow pine, has moved from the seventh floor 
to larger quarters on the sixth floor of the Fullerton build- 
ing. Mr. Kamm reports that business has been better within 
the last three weeks. Reports from the company’s mills at 
Cumberland, Miss.,-on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and Mc- 
Shan, Ala., on the Mobile & Ohio, are that an extreme car 
shortage is being felt. 

Thomas P. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., has announced the appointment, effec- 
tive Oct. 8, of J. E. Finch, of Warren, Ark., as assistant to 


R. M. Morris, sales manager. Mr. Finch comes from the 


Southern Lumber Co., where he was sales manager. 

W. C. Morse, treasurer of the Morse & Buffum Co., whole- 
sale lumber, Providence, R. I., was a visitor in St. Louis, 
stopping here on his way.to a tour of the southern yellow 
pine mills.. Mr. Morse reports that conditions are quiet in 
the East. 

I. J. Newsom, sales agent for Lee Wilson & Co., has just 
returned from a business trip, which includes Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, frie, Pa., Columbus, Ohio, and Indianapolis. 
“Erie is about-the liveliest town from the standpoint of the 
lumberman that I have seen in some time,” said Mr. New- 
son. “A tremendous amount of building, mostly frame struc- 
tures, now is going: on. The munitions business has’ grown 
to such proportions that many additional dwellings were. re- 
quired to house the heavy increase in the population of 
workers. Furniture factories in Buffalo are very busy, and 
are using large quantities of gum. Hewever;. their. stocks 
are rather large, and there is very little buying of-lumber.” 

The report of Eugene Smith, secretary of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, shows that the total shipments of lum- 
ber for September were 12,264 cars, as against 10,021 cars 
for September of last year, an increase of 2,603 cars. The 
Wabash (East), with 1,890 cars, led. Receipts for last 
month were 15,649 cars, as against 16,659 in September, 1916, 
a loss of 1,010 cars. The Iron Mountain (Illinois Division) 
brought in the greatest number of cars, 4,251. 

Charles K. McClure, secretary of the South Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., has just returned after a visit to yellow pine mills 
in central Mississippi. ‘Stocks at the mills are badly 
broken,” said Mr. McClure, “the mills being busily engaged 
on Government orders, ‘The labor situation is very bad. The 
movement of negroes to the North, which subsided for a 
while following the riots at East St. Louis, has begun again, 
the lure of higher wages drawing the negroes away.” 

I. R. L. Wiles, vice president and general manager of the 
O’Neil-Wiles Lumber Co., has returned to St. Louis after a 
three weeks’ vacation, which was spent in Colorado, on his 
farm in Nebraska, and in Iowa. Mr. Wiles talked to many 
farmers, and he found that a shortage in labor has been the 
cause of their delaying building operations. ‘Farmers only 
have enough labor to take care of their crops,” said he, “and 
they can not even spare the men and teams to haul the lumber 
from the yards to their farms, let alone a sufficient supply to 
undertake building operations.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 3.—The following review of the hardwood lumber 
market for the week ended Sept. 29, based on reports under 
the épen competition plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, is made by Assistant to the 
President F. R. Gadd: “The oak market continues strong 
and is featured by a heavy volume of inquiries and new 
orders. Factory demand is on the increase; market condi- 
tions are sound, and any apprehension as to the condition of 
the market, or declines in values, must be due to the fact 
that members continue to depend on their old lines of trade 
for business. Times are changing, in fact, have changed. 
The flooring plants and other interior finish and furniture 
people are not active, but the requirements of the Govern- 
ment, and in fact of all other lines of trade having Govern- 
ment contracts, are exceedingly heavy and are more than 
taking care of any slump in the regular channels of busi- 
ness. Stocks continue below normal. Ash lumber is moving 
well at various prices, depending upon the use to which the 
stock is to be put and the urgency of getting delivery. Chest- 
nut continues firm with perhaps a heavier call for the sound 
wormy grade than others. There is apparently no change in 
the cottonwood market.. Wagon box boards are being called 
for, and there is little dry stock on hand in any grade. Bass- 
wood continues in heavy demand and mills are practically 
sold up, in both green and dry.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 3.—Altho only a small demand is expected by the 
lumber trade from the building trades during the rest of the 
year, it is said that the hardwood situation at present is 
more favorable than it has been for two months on account 
of an improved demand from the consuming industries, espe- 
ciaHy from furniture manufacturers. 

There is sufficient demand to hold all prices to the high 
levels that have prevailed for some time, and no disposition 
has been shown to cut prices. Cars are not so pientiful, 
but the shortage as yet has not caused the trade any serious 
embarrassment. a, 








E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers of Indianapolis, 
last week appealed to Harry 8S. New, United States senator 
from Indiana, for relief from trouble it is having with the 
Federal license board. The company has an order for nine 
large saws and other machinery for a concern in Cuba, but 
the license board would not permit the company to ship 
the order. The matter as yet has not been settled. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 2.—Building in Memphis during September involved 
a total of $252,655, an increase of approximately $13,000 over 
the corresponding month last year. This is the first time 
during 1917 that building for any single month has exceeded 
the corresponding month a year ago and considerable encour- 
agement is felt over this development. 

Weather conditions continue ideal thruout the southern 
hardwood territory for logging operations and the brilliant 
progress heretofore noted is still in evidence. 

The car situation has become a little less satisfactory. 
Cotton is beginning to move in increased volume by both 
water and rail, and this is given as the reason for the rather 
less satisfactory car service being afforded lumbermen in 
Memphis and thruout the Memphis territory. Officials of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association are disposed to 
expect an increasing scarcity of equipment as the cotton 
movement progresses toward its maximum which will be 
reached unusually late this season. However, practically all 
the mills at Memphis are working on full time and a number 
of those at Memphis as well as outside points are running on 
both night and day shifts. The recently accumulated supply 
of logs makes such operations possible. 

One of the large machine companies here reports that there 
has recently been an unusual demand for sawmill equipment, 
engines, boilers, belts, pulleys and everything in that line. 
He reports that it is practically impossible to keep up with the 
orders now coming in and that its business, which is .ghiefly 
in this line, is several times larger than it has ever} #ieen. 
For a time demand for sawmill machinery and equipment ap- 
peared to run rather slack but there has been a large revival. 
according to the informant of the correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, within the last two or three months. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 2—Hardwood manufacturers report a good trade 
with a bright outlook for business the rest of the season. 
They say that September brought in a larger volume of trade 
than did the corresponding month of last year. Inquiries are 
coming in briskly and orders also are fairly satisfactory. 
Many war orders were received by local manufacturers dur- 
ing the last month. Most of the uptown mills here and one 
river mill are now running on full time with full forces. One 
uptown mill has been running for some time on day and 
night schedule. Prices on hardwood lumber hold firm and 
a steady advance on some grades is expected. Quartered 


-white oak has not been in strong demand lately, but is ex- 
pected to get better soon. Hickory is in good demand, but 
~ gum-is rather quiet. Ash is in extra good demand and maple 


and elm hold up well. Demand for quartered sycamore is 
fairly good, one mill reporting the sale of several cars during 
the last week. There is a splendid call for the better grades 
of walnut, this lumber being used by the Government in the 
manufacture of airplanes. Poplar is in somewhat better 
demand. 

The log situation: has not improved materially recently : 
in fact the situation is rather acute, and log prices are “out of 
sight.” Some logs come in, but the supply is low at some 
mills. 

The local furniture factories are still operated on ful 
time and indications are that they will continue to do so 
the rest of the year. Wagon and truck manufacturers 
report a steady trade. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. ” 


Oct. 3.—With the beginning of October northern Wiscon- 
sin loggers are making final preparations for the actual be- 
ginning of work in the woods, and the vanguard already is 
on its way. Conditions are reported to be ideal for logging, 
so far as climatic conditions are concerned, but the acute 
shortage of woodsmen, which has been foreseen, but could 
not be obviated, is proving to be probably the greatest prob- 
lem confronting loggers. 

Lumber companies in northern Wisconsin already have 
started to call upon the State free employment offices for 
woodsmen and mill labor. The demand is the greatest that 
has ever been known since the bureaus were established. At 
this time there are calls for more than 600 men on file at the 
Milwaukee employment office, and officials in charge believe 
that they will be asked to fill several thousand places. be- 
fore winter sets in. The supply. is the smallest in many 
years, yet it is an encouraging fact that a fair number of 
men who apply for work are willing to go into the woods 
for the winter and more doubtless will present themselves 
as demands become more pressing. 

The L. S. Barber & Sons Manufacturing Co., Butternut, 
Wis., has closed a contract with the Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co., Phillips, Wis., whereby the latter concern will de- 
liver 500,000 feet of maple logs to the Barber broom handle 
factory during the coming winter. The handle factory will 
resume operations in about ten days or two weeks and, in 
addition to the Kneeland supply, has other contracts that 
will insure a sufficient supply of material for a capacity out- 
Pp 
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The Cornell Paper & Pulp Co., Cornell, Wis., expects to 
cut and log about 16,000 cords of jack pine pulpwood during 
the coming winter from a large tract of timber south of Iron 
River, Wis., purchased recently. Much of this material will 
be required to fill the Cornell company’s contracts with the 
Government to furnish wall-board for some of the army 
cantonments, it is stated. 

The F. Eggers Veneer Seating Co., Two Rivers, Wis., has 
started work on a large contract to furhish veneer material 
for airplane construction to Government contractors. 


‘LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Oct. 2.—The Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co. at Pine 
Bluff has announced that it will give more than $40,000 in 
bonuses this year, half to be paid the employees Oct. 1 and 
the other half Jan. 1. This company has a payroll of over 
$100,000 a year. 

John M. Pritchard, 1839 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Little Rock, who was recently named enlisting ofticer in 
this district for the 20th Engineers (Forest), has received 
his commission and instructions from Washington. Mr. 
Pritchard is desirous of obtaining a large number of volun- 
teers from 18 to 40 years old, who have had experience in 
lumber and sawmill work. 

The Earle Cooperage Co., at Earle, Ark., which has been 
shut down for the last year, will resume operations next 
week, 
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Fritz J. Holthouse, who was woods superintendent for the 
Lynch Lumber Co., Jonesboro, Ark., has joined the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest) regiment, and is now on his way to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where this regiment is now training. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oct.. 2.—Next Tuesday, Oct. 9, has been designated by 
Governor Philipp, of Wisconsin, as “Fire and Accident Pre- 
vention Day.’ In a proclamation, issued today, he calls 
upon the property owners of the State and nation to clean 
up the rubbish so that fires may be prevented. A copy of 
iis proclamation with other data prepared by State Super- 
intendent C. P. Cary will be sent to every school in the 
state this week. ‘The proclamation calls upon the schools 
to observe the day by appropriate exercises and urges the 
mayors of the cities to affect a general cleanup of all com- 
bustible waste. 

Among the latest Wisconsin woodworking concerns to en- 


gagé women for work heretofore done by men is the Auto- 
matic Cradle Co., of Stevens Point, which has experimented 
successfully with women workers and soon expects to have 
fully 100 employed. 

The John H. Kaiser Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, is assem- 
bling a crew to work in the woods at Stinson Spur, two and 
a half miles east of Winter. 

The C. W. Fish Lumber Co.’s camp No. 1, at Elcho, has 
completed its season’s cut and all men employed thruout the 
season were granted a bonus.of 6 percent of their wages for 
the year. ' 

The Kingsbury & Henshaw sawmill, of Antigo, which has 
been shut down temporarily, has resumed operation with 
prospects of continuing for an indefinite period. 

Work has been started on the -construction of a large 
dry shed 200x54 feet for the Langlade Lumber Co., of 
Antigo. The company is also erecting a score of cottages 
for use by its employees. Government orders are keeping 
the company’s large crew busy. 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 2.—The prospects of a big winter trade and the 
danger of a serious car shortage are the two outstanding 
features of the yellow pine market here. The Government 
has about concluded all of its construction work in the 
building of cantonments in the South. Camp Logan has 
been completed and Camp Ellington, the aviation camp, will 
he finished in about two months. This will release the lum- 
ber industry to the commercial trade, from which it has been 
diverted by Government orders. According to the yellow 
pine manufacturers here, there should be an excellent busi- 
ness this fall and winter as a result of the high prices ob- 
tained by the farmers for all crops. 

That there will be a serious car shortage, however, is the 
general belief. Evidences of it are already beginning to 
show, and some believe it will be worse than ever before. 
Prices on yard stock have fallen materially and there seems 
to be no indication that they will pick up soon. Big tim- 
bers, of course, are scarce and where they can be supplied 
the Government is securing the entire output of the mills. 

After being in effect a few weeks, the embargo on freight 
out of Galveston to the North has been removed, lumber 
and staves being accepted by special arrangement. 

Yellow pine, in large quantities, is being used in the con- 
struction of manufacturing plants for airplanes. The mate- 
rial, which consists of 6x14- and 8x14-inch, 26-foot in stand- 
ard size stringers, is being shipped from this section to the 
Hast. A loeal manufacturer has also recently shipped 
1,000,000 feet of No. 1 oak lumber to New York for manu- 
faeturing purposes. The railroads have been buying rather 
heavily and the Government is also purchasing considerable 
material for cars. Local yellow pine manufacturers are 
looking forward to big orders for material for the construc- 
tion of an artillery range in this section, for which a large 
quantity of timbers will be required. Announcement has 
heen made that all of the tents at Camp Logan as well as 
the other Texas army camps will be floored, and it is esti- 
mated that an additional 2,000,000 feet of yellow pine will 
be required for each camp. Work is progressing rapidly on 
the aviation camp near this city, for which about 5,000,000 
feet of yellow pine will be required. 

Henry Piaggio, the well known ship builder and lumber 
exporter, has purchased control of the International Marine 
iron Works, a reorganization of the R. P. Clark & Co. 
foundry here, for the purpose of furnishing equipment for 
the Piaggio wooden ships which are now under construc- 
‘ion in the South. The foundry is being reconstructed at 
aun expenditure of $100,000. It will be equipped to con- 
struct marine engines and other machinery required for 
ships, 

A citizens’ committee of Galveston plans to utilize some 
of the funds raised to constitute a bonus to attract ship 
‘nilders for the purpose of proceeding immediately with the 
construction of wooden vessels. Up to the present time 
about $50,000 has been collected by subscription and there 
is a plan on foot to organize a stock company to carry out 
{he purposes. The original plan was to allow a bonus of 
*6,000 for each ship built at an approximate cost of 
$500,000. 

Following the walkout of 250 striking employees of the 
Yellow Pine Paper Mill Co. at Orange, the National Ship- 
‘uilding Co. and the Miller-Link Lumber Co. have ceased 
perations, 

J. W. Link has retired as president of the Houston Land 
Corporation in order to devote his attention to his ship 
uilding interests. He is associated with John H. Kirby 
ind others in building wooden vessels at Beaumont and 


range. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 1.—The expected car shortage began to materialize a 
few days ago and lumber manufacturers and wholesalers now 
are finding it difficult to secure equipment to meet their de- 
mands. While the retail yards are buying very sparingly, 
‘he demand for structural timbers and car material is very 
brisk, according to local dealers, and many of them are re- 
ceiving orders for more than they can ship. The enlarge- 
ment of various army cantonments, lumbermen say, has 
created a good demand for lumber, and all Government orders 
are moving promptly, the railroads giving this class of busi- 
ness priority over everything else. Ship building material, 
which constitutes not more than 15 percent of the output of 
the mills, is in great demand and this class of timbers is 
being sold as fast as it is sawed and dried sufficiently to use. 
Practically every mill in the Beaumont district is getting a 
share of this business. 

The shortage of labor in the cities and the fact that 
farmers are now busy in the fields are the two reasons given 
for the lull in retail buying, but it is believed this condition 
is only temporary and that the demand for yard stocks, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts, will begin to strengthen with- 
in thirty days. Because of the immense Government orders 
a few of the mills have been making extra runs, but most 
of them have held down to ten hours a day. Mill stocks 
are badly broken and will doubtless remain so as long as the 
market does not change. 

Lumber prices, particularly on structural material, have 
been steadily advancing in line with the prices on all other 


commodities, ; 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 1—Prospects of a good fall trade are in evidence, 
and the inclination generally is toward improvement of the 
market, The prices on certain stocks recently dropped about 
$2, but the tendency now seems to reclaim this, for the de- 
mand for yard stock is increasing. Some of the mills have 
low stocks and large order files, indicative of the recent 
tendency of prices to strengthen. The war department is 
still calling for much lumber, and the movement of the 





army materials in addition to farm products is having an 
effect on the car situation. A shortage appears to be show- 
ing up. 

Prices for farm products are record-breaking, and there 
are indications that the yellow pine men are going to benefit 
from this condition. Farmers right now are too busy gath- 
ering crops to do any building, but after harvest time big 
trading is expected. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Oct. 1.—About the only noticeable change in the interior 
market for last week was a decrease in shipments caused by 
a slight tightening up of the car situation. A number of can- 
tonments have been completed but the equipment released was 
not available for lumber in view of the fact that crops are 
beginning to move from this section. Prices in general re- 
main unchanged and the millmen are very optimistic over 
the prospects of a good market for the next few months as 
crop money will soon be jingling in the farmer’s pocket and 
he naturally thinks of improvements in the building line. 
Another thing in favor of a good demand and rising prices is 
the small stocks on hand in most retail districts. Retailers 
have bought very little in the last three months and any in- 
crease in building, however slight, will mean they will have 
to call on the mills for additional stock. The labor situation 
is not so bright as it might be but no serious drawbacks on 
this account have been reported as yet. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Oct. 3.—Southeastern mills are working at capacity in an 
effort to keep up with the demand for yellow pine lumber. 
Not only is the Government using enormous quantities of it, 
but it is being exported to Europe in volume for the rebuild- 
ing of devastated French cities. Many mills have orders 
for as long a period as a year ahead, which means that there 
is going to be no immediate abatement of the present pros- 
perity in the lumber industry, even if the war ends in the 
near future. 

The consumption of pine lumber for domestic purposes is 
larger than usual for the season, due to large building 
activities in this immediate section. Pine quotations are 
stable with an upward tendency. Prices have been and are 
high enough to be satisfactory. 

Demand for cypress lumber exceeds expectations and 
those who have stands of this timber are accordingly jubi- 
lant. The demand is strong and firm and the mills are 
cutting the stuff consistently. s ; 

Eight million feet of additional lumber has been ordered 
by the construction engineers at Camp Wheeler, near Macon, 
to enlarge kitchens, dining halls, bathrooms and to floor and 
wall the tents. The present contract has been increased 50 
percent, according to the contractors. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Oct. 2.—Prices have undergone a slight downward re- 
vision since last week, principally on dimension stocks, the 
general run of board and shingle, lath and mill stock retain- 
ing practically the quotations made one week ago. No im- 
portant changes are expected in -the local market for some 
time. 

Car service is almost, if not quite, up to normal. Railroads 
are at this time handling an unusual amount of coal, but 
with this temporary rush over the cars for lumber traffic will 
again be sufficient to satisfy the ordinary trade demands. 

Corporation buying is still exceedingly heavy. The various 
industries thruout the iron and steel district, whose heavy 
buying has maintained to a great extent the wholesale and 
retail business of the city, are increasing their orders, and the 
building of houses has been increased in ratio and in quan- 
tity over the original estimates. Six companies are engaged 
with the problem of housing the new labor employed to handle 
the great demands of the Government in coal and iron pro- 
ducing regions. This heavy demand for lumber has built up 
an immense trade in which all dealers who are able to deliver 
the required material are sharing. 

Towns of considerable size are springing up every month 
all over the Birmingham district. The great demand for coal 
has caused the greatest boom thruout the district since the 
days of 1886 and 1896, when the first big boom came that 
Janded Birmingham on the industrial map. The building 
boom precedes all other operations, and this makes a great 
market for the lumber manufacturers and dealers. 

Small mills have been having a most successful run for 
more than three months. The effect of the car shortage and 
the embargoes having been to place the larger manufacturers 
temporarily in the background, the small mills, located con- 
veniently near the points of demand, have been supplying a 
very large part of the material passing thru the hands of 
local brokers. There are more than seventy-five of these 
small mills located within a radius of one hundred miles of 
Birmingham, : 

The continued shortage of negro labor in all the lumber 
manufacturing districts adjacent to Birmingham has reached 
a stage alarming to the manufacturers. The negro exodus to 
the North and East for more than a year has drained this 
section of the former floating labor, from which it was easy 
in the days gone by to recruit forces. 

A strong demand is maintained for railroad timbers. The 
Frisco railway is using a large quantity on its lines between 
Birmingham and Memphis, the bulk of which is handled thru 
Birmingham manufacturers and dealers. The Louisville & 
Nashville and the Central of Georgia are also big buyers. 

Shingle trade has been materially decreased by the pas- 
sage of drastic antishingle ordinances. In order to satisfy 
the demands of the insurance agencies and at the same time 
appease lumber dealers and home owners who prefer shingle 
roofs, an ordinarice ‘was: passed - specifying that. all shingles 
used must be of certain size and measure a full half inth at 
the butt. This nrakes ‘a ‘specially made shingle imperative 











FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your inquiries. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 














White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 





























The Transfer - OANCEER RDau.” 
Lumber&ShingleCo. TRANSFER BRAND | 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. § 6 2 CLEAR | 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING BEtirinteeeert an 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears : i 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parailel edges 

















WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 








Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
Aion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mai lay. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-— — — —COUPON= — —- — 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POS'T- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 


Name, 





Address, 
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JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4.4, 5.4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Bradley, Miller & Conmmany: | 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 
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No. 2 and No. 3 


= Soft Western Pine Shop 


a Write for Prices Today. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber,Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles Wholesale —_ Ci EVELAND, OHIO 









WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


[ REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


M facturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
is Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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‘oak TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


4 P| 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 






















































for the local trade. A few mills in Louisiana have under- 
taken to supply the local trade with this special shingle, but 
the ordinance has demoralized the former excellent shingle 
trade shared by all manufacturers and brokers here. 

Hardwood dealers report an excellent trade. The demand 
thruout the district is much heavier than usual at this season, 
having been augmented by the big building movement thruout 
the territory. The addition of three new hardwood mills 
within the last year has brought about a more balanced con- 
dition in the local hardwood market. Dealers expect the 
trade thruout the fall and winter to be maintained at the 
present rate, which will mean a much greater volume than 
has been handled during former years. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 1.—Every mill in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill <Asso- 
ciation territory is cutting three kinds of lumber for Uncle 
Sam. One of these units is an order for 130,000 piling and 
millions of feet of capping timber for the building of sub- 
marine ways, to be delivered in specified weekly units. An- 
other is for an additional 25,000,000 feet of cantonment 
stock to complete the jobs that have been supplied by the 
mills in this territory, also 13,000,000 feet of the same kind 
of stock for the quartermasters’ training camp at Jack- 
sonville, which will house 14,000 men. A third order is for 
ship timber for the many Government ships under construc- 
tion in the Southeast, also piling and wharf timber for 
France. 

. Uncle Sam is the only customer for lumber that can be 
supplied at this time. His demand for lumber is so large 
and delivery is so urgently requested that this business 
amounts to an absolute embargo on all other business. The 
mills in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association territory are 
not only cutting the greatest amount of lumber that they 
have ever handled in so short a time but they are handling 
it with a promptness that has brought the commendation 
of the Government. 

One of the principal developments of last week was an 
embargo on all large size ship timber. Because of the fact 
that the sawmills were shipping smaller size ship stock faster 
than the ship yards could handle and not enough large 
sizes to keep the ship carpenters at work, Admiral Capps, 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, was obliged 
to take over all sizes 12x12-inch and larger. Particulars 
of this embargo are printed elsewhere in this issue. As a 
result of this action keel timber will now move and smaller 
sizes will be held up until such time as they are required. 
Several submarine way units were cut by the mills in this 
territory last week and are moving to destination under the 
direction of the shipping board. Practically all of the last 
order for piling and wharfing for France has been cut and 
delivered by the mills to which this order was allotted. 

The mills here took on something like 25,000,000 feet 
more cantonment stock last week, to complete work on the 
several cantonments that were supplied from this territory, 
also to build the Jacksonville camp. The quartermasters’ 
training camp to be established at Jacksonville will house 
14,000 men to begin with and the initial lumber order called 
for 13,000,000 feet, all of which has been apportioned out by 
the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau. Meantime the gen- 
eral outlook is bright. Locally building operations have 
been greatly stimulated by the establishment of the quarter- 
masters’ camp here. 

This morning laborers will descend upon Black Point, the 
site selected by the War Department for the quartermasters’ 
training camp, and begin converting the site into quarters 
for the thousands of officers and soldiers who will be sent 
here for field preparation. Twenty carloads of lumber have 
already been delivered at Camp Johnson, as this canton- 
ment will be called, and thousands of laborers and clerks are 
being enrolled by the contractors. The present plans for 
Camp Johnson provide for 14,000 men, but this increment is 
expected to be doubled in size before the buildings now 
planned are constructed. 

On Saturday a furious tropical hurricane was raging off 
the gulf from Pensacola to New Orleans and altho telegraphic 
reports are still of the most meager nature, it is clear that 
much damage has been done to the lumber industry in west- 
ern Florida, southern Alabama and Mississippi. An en- 
forced stoppage of the big sawmills in the path of the storm 
at this time is most serious for the mills were loaded with 
Government work and could ill afford a shut down, to say 
nothing of a prolonged stoppage of operations entailed by 
destruction of plants, timber etc. 

J. H. McCloud, manager of the insurance department of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, is making 
his semiannual tour of the association sawmills in this terri- 
tory and is spending the week in Jacksonville. Speaking of 
the lumber situation as applying to cypress lumber, Mr. Mc- 
Cloud said that everything was as satisfactory as could be. 
The mills are all busy, with a brisk market and a very good 
price plane. Among other things, Mr. McCloud is com- 
piling a statement showing the fire losses among the asso- 
ciation mills during the last ten years. One of the peculiar 
outstanding features in his investigation, he said, is that 
the fire losses have been very much heavier and more numer- 
ous in the eastern than in the western territory. Mr. Mc- 
Cloud is at a loss to understand this, but believes it may be 
accounted for by the fact that the eastern mills are known 
to be working largely on war orders, and that the fires in 
that territory may possibly be of incendiary origin. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 1.—September sales from the regular trade were 
small, especially for rough lumber, while there was an in- 
crease in the Government demand for both box lumber and 
low grade dressed stock. Within the last two weeks there 
has been a slight change for the better so far as dressed 
stock is concerned, the number of inquiries being more numer- 
ous and also the number of orders. Most of these orders 
called for mixed carloads, but there was a growing volume 
of straight cars ordered. One reason for this betterment in 
the dressed market is that the embargo situation during the 
latter half of September was not so bad as prior to that 
time. The Baltimore and Philadelphia markets are still 
badly handicapped by the embargoes which are now in 
effect. 

The demand for the better grades of North Carolina pine 
in the rough was not large during September and one result 
noticed recently has been a slight softening of the price of 
4/4 edge. One factor contributing to this more than any- 
thing else has been the practice of some mills taking rather 
large orders of this stock at exceptionally low prices and 
thus disrupting the market. It is true the mills have now 
small surpluses of good lumber on hand, but as yet these 
have not become large enough to cause worry. The yards 
would easily take up this surplus if shipments could be got- 
ten thru promptly. Operators are frank to say they would 
like to move out some of this stock, but as yet very few are 
anxious enough to cut their last lists to do so. Four-quarter 
No. 1 edge now sells at from $39.25 to $40 f. o. b. Norfolk, 
other grades in proportion. ‘ 

The box manufacturers were seriously affected by a short- 
age of labor during September, which naturally meant a cur- 
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tailment of production and less buying of lumber. Reports 
from many large centers are that box mills are turning out 
all the packages they possibly can under the handicap noted 
above. The Baltimore and Philadelphia markets are buy- 
ing more kiln-dried stock than New York and Norfolk but all 
are fortified to some extent by the shipments of air-dried 
stock, which has resulted in slow business for the kiln-dried 
mills during the month. It does not seem at this time that 
even low prices will cause the placing of further orders. The 
mills have much old business on théir books, which they are 
desirous of getting out, and have thus far been able to hold 
their own along price lines. Four quarter edge box is being 
sold at from $27 to $28 f.o.b. Norfolk. In view of the new 
contracts taken on by the box men they are well able to pay 
these prices now and still have a good margin of profit. The 
market for stock box was practically the same as edge box, 
and, while some cargoes have been sold recently, sales were 
influenced undoubtedly by low prices. Under normal con 
ditions, the conditions under which the rough pine market is 
laboring would cause a decided slide but during the abnormal! 
times it seems that the operators have been able to maintain 
their lists during September even tho the amount of business 
placed was small. 

As stated above, demand for dressed lumber is growing bet- 
ter, and, judging from the volume of inquiries received from 
the trade, prospects are bright that this will continue for 
several weeks at least. Demands from the Government for 
flooring etc. have materially strengthened many of the mills 
and their outlook has been changed. During the last week 
practically every item on the list showed an increase in sale, 
special mention being made of Nos. 3 and 4 flooring, Nos. 2 
and 3 %-inch ceiling, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 y-inch ceiling, and 
roofers. Prices on these items while showing no decided 
change recently have an upward tendency and there is no 
question but that should the demand improve slightly or con- 
tinue as it is at present during October, higher prices will be 
asked for by the mills. Some rather large sales of roofers, 
all widths, were made last week at $1 a thousand above the 
prevailing market for prompt delivery, but these were ex- 
ceptional and it is doubtful whether the prices obtained could 
be gotten by the mills generally. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 2.—September, usually a lively month, has passed 
without developing any real improvement over the summer 
dullness and there is nothing in immediate prospect to in- 
dicate that there will be a picking up. Dealers are not 
much inclined to try to solve the problem. Associations are 
loath to meet and discuss conditions. Apparently the in- 
clination is simply to mark time until the war conditions are 
better understood. Some builders are considering getting 
into the game again, for they figure that, while prices are 
very high now, there is nothing to indicate that they will 
come down and with the ending of the war lumber espe 
cially will be likely to go up, as there is bound to be a rush 
of building then. 

The long-expected autumn car shortage is beginning to be 
in evidence. Up until a few days ago there was a fairly 
bountiful supply of cars, and shipments were going forward 
promptly, but the last few days have brought many com- 
plaints irom manufacturers and buyers that they are not 
able to get adequate equipment to handle their business. 
Even Government orders have been delayed because of the 
searcity of cars. 

The strike situation in Kansas City has been cleared up 
and everything is running smoothly in general business 
circles, altho there is not any big volume of trade. The 
past week has been warm and corn has had an excellent 
time to mature. Also, there have been good rains thruout 
the winter wheat territory, so that fall seeding has been 
done in good shape and the fields are in fine condition. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 2.—No decision has yet been reached as to the powers 
to be vested in the branch offices which the Export Adminis 
trative Board at Washington has been prevailed upon to es- 
tablish in various ports outside of those originally taken into 
account. What the lumber exporters together with others 
desire is that the branch oflice shall be empowered to issue 
permits good for shipments thru any other ports. 

The managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber Ex 
change held its monthly meeting yesterday afternoon, but 
there was no formal business to transact and the session was 
taken up mainly with an impromptu discussion of the diffi 
culties with which the members of the exchange have to con 
tend. 

The latest of the big North Carolina pine manufacturing 
corporations to join the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, 
which handles the product of nearly a dozen of the biggest 
producers in the shortleaf pine belt, is the Winyah Lumber 
Co., of Georgetown, S.C. A formal announcement of the ad- 
dition was received here last week, and it is regarded as still 
further strengthening the concerns represented in the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, of which Charles Hill is general 
sales manager, with offices in New York. 

Work on the twelve wood ships which Baltimore concerns 
have contracted to build for the Emergency Shipping Board 
is being delayed by the non-arrival of material. Some ship 
knees and other supplies have come to hand, but deliveries 
have been by no means prompt and construction has not yet 
advanced far beyond the first stages. Some of the material 
required, especially ship knees, is being furnished by George 
R. Johnson, Knickerbocker Building, who makes a specialty 
of such lumber. The trouble has been mainly with the rail- 


roads. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 2.—Quotations in yellow pine lumber remain about the 
Same as a fortnight ago, fairly brisk trade being reported 
from some sections, while in others the harvest time dullness 
still prevails. 

Late crop reports from a large part of the consuming ter- 
ritory indicate a good demand later in the year. Mills that 
are equipped to handle special cutting report demand and 
prices quite satisfactory, and are handling a large volume of 
business. 

Factories that are manufacturing war materials still are 
an important factor in the yellow pine market. Government 
orders for cantonment purposes were also very much in evi- 
dence during the last week. 

Practically all items of hardwood are in good demand, espe- 
cially ash and white oak, which are moving briskly at record 
prices. Word has just been received here that the Govern- 
ment will pay an average price of $90 a thousand for all 
oak to be used in ship orders. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 3.—There has been considerable selling of lumber in 
the Duluth market the last week, and all of it at top notch 
prices. There is more favorable disposition just now to 
allow stocks to go over until 1918 for delivery. High lake 
freights are in part responsible for this. The present rate 
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is $5.50 to $6. Stock to the amount of 10,500,000-feet was 
sold the last week. Much of the stock was of range from 
No. 5 and better. 

Preparations are being made for an active winter in the 
woods, tho men will likely be rather scarce. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 1.—The only change in the lumber industry during 
the last week has been the increase in production, which is 
vow nearly ‘ percent of normal. Mills are making a 
strong effort to replenish their weakened stocas, but such a 
large percentage of the orders received is for special cut- 
ting that it may be weeks before a normal amount of 
jumber is piled up for shipment. Logging is being resumed 
s rapidly as possible, the operators trying to get rid of as 
niucn as they can at the present high prices. Even at their 
present value, logs are in good demand, and it will probably 
be spring before production will equal the requirements. 

“Altho one man’s guess is just as good as another’s,” 
iys E. R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Co., ‘I believe that 
conditions in the lumber industry will hold their own dur- 
ing the winter. We are now able to get plenty of men for 
the eperation of camps and mills. Cutting stock is in good 
demand, and stocks, which are poorly assorted, are not being 
filled up as rapidly as they might. Logs are very hard to 
obtain, especially of the better grades, and I venture to say 
that a raft of good flooring logs would bring $20 a thousand.” 

According to George B. Blackwell, president of the Black- 
well-Sager Lumber Co., it is hard for wholesalers to buy 
stock from the mills. Producers have been shut down for 
so long that their stocks are all shot to pieces, and the mills 
in addition to endeavoring to stock up again are supplying 
their own orders first. Wholesalers are lucky to get half-of 
the items their orders call for filled properly. Mr. Black- 
well does not look forward to much more business this fall. 
Albert H. Sager, secretary of the company, will be confined 
to his bed for several weeks as a result of an automobile 
accident. 

Former Congressman Will E. Humphrey left Seattle last 
week for Washington, D. C., where he will endeavor to per- 
suade the Federal Shipping Board to build more wooden 
vessels on the Pacific coast. Since his return to Seattle a 
month ago, Mr. Humphrey has been in touch with various 
lumber interests and he will present their statements to the 
board. 

John D, Collins, president of the John D. Collins Lumber 
Co., with offices in the White Building, says that reports 
from salesmen in the East indicate that retailers are stock- 
ing up with yellow pine in preference to fir, on account of 
the ease of getting prompt shipments. Mr. Collins thinks 
that eastern orders will be few and far between from now 
on, as deliveries ordered at this time would reach their 
destination along with the first snows. 

That eastern retailers now have the opportunity of their 
lives to make some money in the lumber business is the 
opinion of Edward H. Schaeffer, of the Oregon-Washington 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. Mr. Schaefer says that farm- 
ers are now getting proportionately more for their produce 
than ever before, while the prices for building materials 
have not increased as mucn as others. It is therefore up to 
the retailer to show the farmer that now is the time to 
build. Mr. Schaefer believes that associations could assist 
in the disposition of lumber by advertising along the same 
lines. 

The new Elliott Bay Shipbuilding Co., of Seattle, has just 
signed contracts for a number of wooden motorships, total- 
ing $1,500,000. Keels for the first two boats are already 
under way and by Nov. 1 five vessels will be taking shape. 
The new plant of the ship building company, located at the 
junction of the East and West Waterways, will be one of 
the most modern plants on Puget Sound. 

The Union Timber Products Co., with offices at 717 White 
Duilding, has started operations on its new ship building 
plant and lumber mill at Port Townsend. It is reported it 
will build six wooden hulls for the Government. For the 
purpose of cutting timbers from which to fashion the ships 
the company announces it will build its own sawmill. The 
officers of the company include 8S. L. Cravens, president of 
the Pacific Lumber & Timber Co., of Seattle; C. W. Scarff, 
secretary of the Seaboard Logging Co., of Seattle; and Bur- 
ton W. Sawyer, naval architect. 

Dallas V. Halverstadt, a Seattle lawyer, who is attorney 
for the Washington Industrial Association, the organization 
of employers of western Washington, with headquarters in 
Seattle, addressed the members of the Seattle Athletic Club 
at lunch Thursday on the subject of the 8-hour strike in 
mills and logging camps, and the boycott on 10-hour lumber 
in Seattle. Mr. Halverstadt presented the matter in a very 
interesting and instructive manner, referring freely for 
authority for his statements to the report issued by the 
Government of its investigation of the lumber industry, pub- 
lished early this year, and to statistics showing the exces- 

ively high freight rates that Douglas fir lumber has to 
tand to compete with yellow pine lumber from the South, 
in the middle West and East. 

Charles W. Fifer and Oliver Cordz, young members of 
Seattle lumber families and University of Washington stu- 
dents, left last week for Macon, Ga., to serve as sergeants in 
the militia army and it is expected will soon be sent to 
’'rance. Young Fifer is a son of L. R. Fifer, a Seattle whole- 
sale Jumberman, and recently elected member of the Supreme 
Nine of Hoo-Hoo, and young Cordz is a son of S, A. Cordz, 
of Seattle, who is interested in yellow pine operations in the 
South and now resides in Seattle. He is also interested in 
the Grandin Coast Timber Co. and the new Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co. 

An additional order of lumber for American Lake canton- 
ments was received last week, amounting to 3,699,717 feet, 
making a total of about 47,000,000 feet of lumber that has 
been supplied by the fir emergency bureau for this canton- 
ment. There was also shipped to the Des Moines canton- 
ment by the bureau about 17,000,000 feet, making a total 
up to date for these two cantonments of 64,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir lumber. 

E. H. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., Winchester, Ida., manufacturer of the famous “Craig 
Mountain Cork Pine,’ was at Tacoma and the American 
Lake cantonment last Sunday to visit his son, Dexter Van 
Ostrand, Who is a member of the national army in training 
there. The latter is married and has a child, so did not 
enlist, but when he was drawn did not claim any exemption, 
as he felt it was his duty to serve his country. Mr. Van 
Ostrand has a younger son, Mortimer, a recent graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, who is taking the officers’ train- 
ing course work at the Presidio, San Francisco. It is 
likely that Dexter Van Ostrand will be transferred to the 
lumbermen’s battalion that is to be raised om the north 
Coast, as he has had splendid training under his father at 
Winchester, Ida., and thoroly understands logging, and the 
manufacturing and handling of lumber. 

yron C. Woodard, vice president and manager of the 
Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Ore., and James Thomp- 








son, manager of the Westport Lumber Co., Westport, Ore., 
of which Mr. Woodard is president, were in Seattle last 
Thursday attending the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. The Westport 
concern is a member of this organization. The Silverton 
plant, Mr. Woodard stated, is operating steadily, as is also 
the Westport plant. At Silverton the Silver Falls Timber 
Co. is well pleased with the operation of its new plant, com- 
pleted early last spring, it being one of the newest and largest 
as well as one of the most modern fir lumber manufacturing 
plants in the West, with an output of nearly 250,000 feet in 
ten hours, catering almost entirely to the eastern yard and 
factory as well as railroad trade. 

J. P. Keating, secretary and manager of the Aircraft Spruce 
Production Bureau, with headquarters and offices in the Yeon 
Building, Portland, Ore., was in Seattle last week, consult- 
ing with lumbermen and association men regarding the spruce 
lumber for the construction of airplanes for the allied gov- 
ernments. 

Work is under way in Seattle for the construction of the 
plant of the recently organized Harbor Island Manufactur- 
ing Co., of which O. W. Uhrich is president and George M. 
Butcher is secretary and treasurer. Mr. Uhrich is Mr. 
Butcher’s father-in-law and lives in Independence, Kan., 
where he is at the head of the Atchison Revolving Door 
Co., and also of the Uhrich Planing Mill. He is an old lum- 
berman and manufacturer of millwork. Mr. Butcher for- 
merly managed the plant of the United States Lumber Co., 
at Darrington, Wash., and the machinery from this plant 
has been acquired and will be used in equipping the new 
Harbor Island Manufacturing Co.’s plant, which is located 
on Harbor Island. It is expected the plant will be in opera- 
tion in about six weeks, with a capacity of about 50,000 
feet daily. It will saw short length ship building mate- 
rial, and in the near future will add dry kilns and a fac- 
tory and specialize in millwork. During the last few years 
Mr. Butcher has been engaged in the wholesale lumber 
business and he has many friends in the lumber trade. The 
new plant is being built on the site of the old Urlich-Harrison 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 2.—Last week has seen practically the end of the 
lumber strike so far as Tacoma is concerned, all of the 
sawmills in the city now operating and the bulk of the big 
country mills having their headquarters here being also 
going. The Dempsey Lumber Co. and the Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., both waterfront mills, started last Monday, and 
the Western Fir Lumber Co., another waterfront mill, started 
last Thursday, all of them on 10-hour runs. Labor leaders 
are continuing their fight, however, thru the medium of 
the 10-hour lumber ban, attention just now being centered on 
the wood ship yards and local building work in Tacoma and 
Seattle. Tacoma wood ship yards all have a large amount 
of work on hand and thus far their crews have not been 
drawn into the ship yard strike. Any day may change the 
situation, however. 

J. T. Gregory, of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., who with 
George S. Long, of Tacoma, comprises the executive members 
of the fir emergency committee, returned last week from a 
three weeks’ trip to St. Paul, Milwaukee and Chicago. 
Speaking of the lumber situation and general conditions, 
Mr. Gregory said: “It is going to be 10-hour lumber. There 
is no doubt about that. The lumber situation looks better 
every day. The market is in good condition and it looks 
now as if all the mills would be kept busy all winter running 
ten hours a day. Of course, I expect a few politicians will 
continue to operate eight hours. Crops are good in the 
middle West, farmers are receiving abnormal prices for their 
products and labor is scarce in the States I visited.” 

Mr. Long, secretary and manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., left last week for St. Paul on company business. 
The lumber situation is satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the fir emergency committee which was entrusted with the 
task of getting lumber for army post and wood ship con- 
struction work, Mr, Long says. The army post orders are 
practically cleaned up and lumber for ship construction is 
obtained as needed. 

Construction work on the Tacoma cantonment is rapidly 
nearing completion. Additional work has been ordered dur- 
ing the week, that will put a few million more feet on the 
45,000,000 total already used, additional barracks being 
ordered to accommodate 11,000 troops. Between seventy 
and ninety more buildings will be erected. Work on the 
remount station is being rushed and the huge base hospital 
will be finished this week, with the exception of the heating 
plant. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 1—Fir mills are running in first class condition, re- 
ports E. A. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. The 
shortage of men, caused by strike conditions, is steadily be- 
coming relieved as more and more workmen return to their 
former employment. Yard trade, says Mr. Poyneer, does 
not amount to much at present, altho a strong demand is 
noticeable for special cutting bills for coastwise, railroad 
and, in fact, general delivery. 

The H. O. Seiffert €o., wholesaler, reports the placing with 
Coast mills of a considerable amount of upper grade orders 
for flooring and airplane material etc., for which good prices 
are offered. This company reports little business coming 
from line yards. 

E. B. Wight, of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., says that 
while the lumber demand at present appears to be a trifle 
weaker than last week, nevertheless many big buyers thruout 
the East are “feeling around,’’ which he thinks is indicative 
of an early return to buying. 

Every department of the Crown Lumber Co. is running 
full speed, and the office reports business good, both as to 
demand and prices. Altho the Crown Lumber Co.’s chief 
trade is cargo, it also receives a nice volume of business from 
the Dakotas and Iowa. 

Almost all logging camps in this section are operating, 
reports the Puget Sound Scaling Bureau, which adds that 
some camps are working both sides. 

From Leavenworth, Wash., word comes that the early 
fear entertained by apple growers that they would be called 
upon to face a fruit box shortage is not borne out by present 
facts. Box factories in Leavenworth, Blewett and Peshas- 
tin are reported to have made arrangements to supply fruit 
boxes sufficient to fill the needs and requirements of that 
particular community. There is dissatisfaction voiced over 
the price of boxes, however. Growers explain that if apples 
sell at.$1 a box, then 10 cents would be sufficient to pay for 
the box. On the other hand, it is said, growers say if apples 
sell at $1.25 a box, then they would be willing to pay 12% 
cents or 15 cents if the apple price goes to $1.50 a box. 
The Great Northern Lumber Co. is making every effort to 
supply the Wenatchee district with boxes, and refuses to 
ship elsewhere until the local demand is filled. The 
Wenatchee Valley, according to careful estimate, will re- 
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HARDWOODS 








NORTHERN 





Hardwoods 


A Few Items M e 

We want to ove Quic 
4 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood 
1 Car 8-4 No.1 Com. & Btr. Birch 


2 Cars 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
2 Cars 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 


“FAMOUS” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE. 


GILL- ANDREWS 








Tell us your 
needs today. 





wausau, wisconsin LUMBER CO. 























Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers / 2: 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 


Members of 
Maple Flooring 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 





We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 
car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 
car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 
car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 
car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 
cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 
Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


Eau Claire Lumber Co.,™4¢is''> 


‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4 No.1 C. & B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 
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EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 





Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
La te 





NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, cenified public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS ““<°"*" 9 So1 tot) cons *Peciali 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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REGISTERED 


Storers and 
Distributors 
TRADE MARK of Lumber 


guare Lumber Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











1160 Grand Street, 


Unexcelled rail and water facilities, within 
hauling distance of any point in Greater 
New York. Always in touch with retail 
yards and woodworking plants. 


Let us handle one car for you and be con- 
vinced that our proposition is a good one. 














Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
: Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 
1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK,N. J. 

NEW YORK OFFICE:—18 Broadway 





. MISSISSIPPI 








Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 








WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 











tong ¥ ellow Pine vs 


Specializing mixed or straight cars of 


Flooring, 3’’, 4” and 6”. Boards, S2S, 8”, 10” and 12”. 
Ceiling, 5-8x4”’. Drop Siding, No. 116. 
Shiplap, 8’’x10”. Dimension, random lengths. 


ALL KILN DRIED. 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POP!.ARVILLE, MISS. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Dally Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, ““Dantzler’', Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on 1. C., Y. & M. V., N. O. &G.N., G. & 5.1. and A. & V. Railroads 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 











F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, was a Chicago visitor on 
Tuesday. 


Cc. E. Johnson, manager of the Cairo (Ill.) yard of the 
Bartelme Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., was a Chicago visitor on 
Monday. 


L. M. Wineman, of A. G. Wineman & Sons, manufacturers 
of hardwood lumber of Greenville, Miss., was in Chicago most 
of the. week, 


C. E. Evans, president and manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Specialties Co., Seattle, Wash., has reported in Chicago in 
time for the World’s Series. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has returned from a short trip to St. 
Louis on association business. 


W. O. Baum, of the Tigerton Lumber Co., Tigerton, Wis., 
and C. E. Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., 
were among northern lumbermen in Chicago during the week. 


Oscar Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was in Chicago the early part of the week conferring with 
Charles S. B. Smith, representative of the company in local 
territory. 


O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis., spent a day 
in Chicago last week in connection with business of the hem- 
lock emergency bureau. 


Vv. H. (Virgil) Sherrill, secretary and manager of the 
Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co., Colfax, La., who was mar- 
ried recently, spent part of this week in Chicago, accompanied 
by his bride. 


Frank I. Brown, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., well known among 
lumbermen as lumber agent for the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 
Chicago Railroad, has resigned and expects to retire to his 
extensive farm at Woodstock, N. H. 


H. Booraem, vice president and general manager of the 
Booraem-Powell Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., passed 
thru Chicago Monday, en route to New York, where he was to 
be married. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends its congratu- 
lations. 


J. Danforth Bush, of J. D. Bush & Co., 421 Dupont Build- 
ing, Wilmington, Del., announces that during his absence in 
army service all business matters will be carefully attended 
to at thé above address by William E. Holton: Mr. Bush is 
a member of the Delaware national guard, which was drafted 
into the Federal service a few weeks ago. 


“PK, J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., 2201 South Loomis 
Street, and Mrs. Dial are in the East, where they went sev- 
eral days ago with their son, William, who will enter upon 
his junior year at Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pike expected to be gone two weeks or more 
visiting Boston, New York and other eastern points. 


Cc. D. Jones, of the Yellowstone Lumber Co., Miles City 
Mont., spent last Friday and Saturday in Chicago. He was 
taking a combined pleasure and business trip and reports 
business is pretty good in eastern Montana. Besides operat- 
ing a retail yard in Miles City, the Yellowstone Lumber Co. 
runs yards in several other prosperous eastern Montana towns 
in a section that is rapidly developing. 


Charles J. Kinzel, president of the Kinzel Lumber Co., Mer- 
rill, Wis., was in Chicago on Saturday of last week, en route 
home from Washington, D. C., where he attended a meeting 
of the lumbermen’s committee of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. The purpose of the 
conference was to consider ways and means for supplying the 
Government with lumber needed for war purposes. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., president of Clarence Boyle (Inc.) and 
representative in Chicago and vicinity for the Cummings- 
Moberly Cypress Co., of Moberly, La., has returned from a 
two weeks’ automobile trip thru Indiana. On the tour, which 
combined business with pleasure, he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Boyle. He says that all manufacturing industries in every 
part of the State visited by him are exceptionally busy, but 
building operations very quiet. 


J. H. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros.’ Lumber Co., 
headquarters of which are at Jackson, Miss., and which has 
recently placed in operation a new mill at Crews, La., has 
gone South to spend a couple of weeks at the mills, taking an 
inventory and looking after other important matters in con- 
nection with the manufacturing end of the business. Mr. 
Faust makes his headquarters in Chicago, looking after the 
sales of the company in this territory. 


F. T. Beck, manager of the cypress department of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., with headquarters at East St. 
Louis, Ill., was in Chicago Wednesday and Thursday, accom- 
panied by C. B. Talbot, of Detroit, who is handling the cypress 
and hardwood output of the company in Detroit ‘and ad- 
jacent territory. Mr. Beck said that his company has one 
of the best assorted stocks of cypress and hardwoods to be 
found anywhere. The company now has two mills manu- 
facturing gum and oak. 


Charles H. Worcester, president of the Worcester Lumber 
Co. and of the Greenwood Lumber Co., has returned from a 
visit to the mills of these companies, situated at Chassel, 
Mich., and Ontonagon, Mich. Mr. Worcester, whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago, is a member of the lumber commit- 
tee of the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense. The duties connected therewith have required his 
presence in Washington, D. C., much of the time of late, and 
he will return to the national capital within a day or two. 


Tom M. Shields, of Seattle, Wash., general salesman for 
the Pacific coast branches of the Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
saw maker of Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, was in Chicago 
Monday en route to New Orleans, La., where he expects to 
make his headquarters for the next few months. He pro- 
nounced the business of his company good on the west coast 
despite the drawbacks that the sawmill men have been having 
on account of I. W. W. disturbances and other handicaps, and 
it was his opinion that the strike situation was rapidly get- 
ting better. However, millmen will have trouble in getting 
sufficient labor as many workers have been called to the ranks 
of the national army. ‘Common labor is getting as much as 
$3.50 a day at some of the sawmills. Mr. Shields said that 


skilled sawmill labor was not so difficult to get, but it was 
the ranks of the commen labor workers that were thin. 





SUCCESSFULLY COPES WITH LABOR SITUATION 


B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of th: 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., spent severai 
days in Chicago this week and paid a number of enjoyab): 
visits to members of the trade. As one lumberman ex 
pressed it: ‘He is the same old B. R. Lewis and just as 
good a sight for sore eyes as ever.” Mr. Lewis has been 
making an extended trip thruout the East, combining busi 
ness with pleasure. He said that the Clear Lake Lumbe: 
Co. is getting a nice lot of business and that it has no rea 
son to complain. At that the company has a good assort- 
ment of stock on hand and is able to fill most order 
promptly. The Clear Lake Lumber Co. did not have an 
trouble during the strike and the entire plant was run al! 
during that time without the loss of an hour. When labor 
troubles began to loom on the horizon Mr. Lewis explained 
the situation to the employees of the company and left mat- 
ters in their hands. The result was that all the I. W. W.’s 
that came along met a fervent reception and then picked u) 
more speed to move on to other sections. That is, all of 
those did who were not of draft age, or who could show 
registration cards. If they appeared to be of draft age 
and could not show registration cards they were turne:| 
over to the Federal authorities. 

There is a general shortage of labor on the Pacific coast 
and wages are steadily rising. The situation is that there 
are not enough men for the jobs offered, according to Mr. 
Lewis, altho men are beginning to drift back from Alask: 
and a few are coming from the cantonment constructions. 
The ship yards are giving employment to a great number 
of men, and as many of these men are of the unskilled class 
further inroads are to be expected upon this supply of labor 
available for lumber operations. 





ABLE DIRECTOR OF LUMBER EMERGENCY 
BUREAU 


When readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN learn thru its 
columns about the remarkable work being accomplished by 
the different war emergency bureaus in furnishing lumber 
supplies for cantonment and other purposes they instant), 
know that brains are back of all the exacting details of that 
work, but many times do not have an exact mental picture 0! 
those who are doing the work unless they see photographs 
reproduced in print. In that connection the fine work thit 
is being done by the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau, 
which has its headquarters at Washington, D. C., and since 
its inception has overseen the distribution of 10,000 carloads 
of lumber, prompts the presentation of a cut of A. Mason 
Cooke, its chairman, and something about that interesting 
lumberman. First let it be said that the North Carolina Pine 
Emergency Bureau since early June has distributed a volume 
of lumber for war purposes totaling 185,000,000 feet. This 





———— 


A. MASON COQKE, OF NORFOLK, VA.: 
Chairman of the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau 


volume has been mostly framing and boards and up to th 
first of September 9,400 cars had been shipped from the mill; 
in the producing territory covered by the bureau. Sin 
September 1 orders have been entered for approximately 20, 
000,000 feet more, or 1,000 carloads, and this is being dis 
patched from the mills as quickly as the bureau can have i 
done. 

Chairman Cooke up to the time of his connection with th: 
bureau was with the John L. oper Lumber Co., of Norfolk 
Va., as sales manager. He joined that company in 1910 a 
clerk in the sales department and in 1913 was made assistan 
sales manager. In his capacity of sales manager he hai’ 
charge of the sales of about 140,000,000 feet annually o 
shortleaf pine, hardwoods and white cedar manufactured ai 
the seven mills of the company operated in North Carolin: 
and Virginia. 

Mr. Cooke before entering the lumber field studied struc 
tural engineering, first with the American Bridge School at 
Pencoyd, and later specialized at the University of Pennsy! 
vania in civil engineering. He practised engineering in 1905 
and 1909, particularly in railroad construction. Before join 
ing the forces of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. he spent abou' 
six months surveying and cruising timber in North Carolina. 
So it can readily be seen from this experience that the North 
Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau has a man well equipped to 
direct its work. Other members of the bureau aside from 
Chairman Cooke, who has his home at Norfolk, Va., are R. J. 
Clifford, of Georgetown, S. C.; Gilbert L. Hume, of Suffolk, 
Va.; J. W. Foreman, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Nathan O’Berry, 
Goldsboro, N. C., and Claude Kiser, of Greensboro, N. C. 





LOCAL LUMBERMEN WILL HAVE PATRIOTIC 
RALLY 


Chicago Day, Oct. 9, the forty-sixth anniversary of the 
city’s great fire, will be celebrated: by local lumbermen next 
Tuesday by a patriotic rally at the Lumbermen’s. Associa- 
tion of Chicago. Luncheon will be served at 12:15 o'clock 
and following it a patriotic program will be given. Frank J. 
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Leesch, one of Chicago’s leading attorneys, will speak on 
“Patriotism” and George J. Pope, vice president of the 
p. S. Pate Lumber Co. and former president of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, will speak on the “Work of 
the Exemption Boards.” Mr. Pope is chairman of local 
exemption board No. 3, which has headquarters at Wilmette, 
{ll., and covers an extensive suburban territory. For weeks 
Mr. Pope has given almost every minute of his time to the 
work of that board and no exemption official in Chicago has 
viven the work of passing on the boys for the National Army 
more serious and intelligent attention. C. B. Flinn, of the 
Metropolitan Lumber Co., who attended the recent War Con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
at Atlantic City as councillor of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
iion of Chicago, will make a report on his attendance at that 
meeting. : 


BUILDINGS TAKEN OVER FOR ARMY WARE- 
HOUSES 


The United States Government has leased the new five- 
story warehouse at 3949-3953 Federal Street, which will 
ve used for army warehouse purposes. The building con- 
‘ains 100,000 square feet of floor space and tho not quite 
finished will be ready for occupancy shortly. The building 
will represent a cost of $190,000 when completed and it is 
said that Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Armour & Co., for whom 
the structure is built, have rented it t' the Government for 
$49,560 in addition to all expense of operation. The build- 
ing will be used for a medical supply depot. Another prop- 
erty leased to the Government for war purposes is the old 
ifawthorne race track, which represents an extensive area 
in the southwest part of toe city. It is reported that the 
Government will erect on it several large buildings for 
storage purposes. The Illinois Central and Chicago & 
isastern Illinois railroads and two belt lines serve the prop- 
erty, making the old race track grounds a desirable place 
for tue Government's use. 








FARM PROSPECTS PRESAGE BUILDING 


That farmers in their territory will be heavy buyers of 
building material this fall is the story told by H. C. Con- 
stance, of Rohrbaugh & Co., retailers of Ottawa, Kan., who 
was in Chicago this week to attend the opening of the world’s 
series’ games between the Chicago White Sox and the New 
York Giants. The farmers about Ottawa, which is 60 miles 
southwest of Kansas City, this year had crops that in money 
value exceeded all the yields of the last five years, said Mr. 
Constance, and there is no doubt that a large part of it will 
be spent for new buildings and improvements. Ottawa is in 
the center of a diversified crop section and there was not a 
failure of any of the crops grown there. Wheat harvested 
about 30 bushels to the acre, oats ran from 55 to 60 bushels, 
and corn, which is now a safe crop from the frost, is expected 
to husk out about 35 bushels per acre. The farmers had 
about five cuttings of alfalfa and there was also a large crop 
of prairie hay. 

“There was a time when we thought our corn crop was 
a goner,” said Mr. Constance. ‘Hot winds came along and 
corn began to droop, just like it acts when it is ready to start 
giving up the ghost. Then came a fine rain, and it not only 
lasted a day but with intervals of a day or so we had three 
fine rains, giving the soil enough time to soak up the water. 
That corn came back to life and this year we are having as 
good a crop as that part of the country ever grew. Yes; the 
farmers have money down our way, and local lumbermen are 
prepared to serve them with anything and as much of it as 
they want to buy in the way of building material.” 





WILL STABILIZED STEEL PRICES AFFECT 
BUILDING OPERATIONS? 


Many local lumbermen were asked within the last few 
days what in their opinion would be the effect of lowered 
steel prices on building operations, and varied answers have 
been given. As a rule the thought has been that while there 
may be no more steel released for general building opera- 
tions than during the last few months, the fact that steel 
prices have been brought down “out of the skies” by gov- 
ernmental direction will have at least a psychological effect 
upon building. Builders and-lumbermen say that building 
depends a good deal upon the mental state of the prospective 
builder. If a prospective builder has in mind the construc- 
tion of a building but feels that materials are too high in 
price, he may never even visit an architect and if he does, 
abandons the idea of building after the plans are made. 
Now that the Government has brought about a cut in steel 
prices, which have been far too high to be justified even 
by the enormous demand, the psychological effect of steel 
prices being too high will not apply. The prospective builder 
will no longer have the high steel prices to conjure with. 
In other words, tho steel for building purposes may be no 
more plentiful, and that includes not only steel structural 
beams but plumbing work and various other byproducts go- 
ing into building, the builder will be more apt to think 
seriously about building. ‘Thus he may not only actually 
decide to do so but in some way or other the materials will 
be forthcoming. Of all the high priced articles steel has 
been the material that has for months carried quotations 
entirely out of reason, while lumber has only advanced along 
with higher producing costs. 

A local lumberman who this week had a talk with one 
of the Chicago leading steel merchants was more than skepti- 
cal about: benefits that may come to building next spring 
from the stabilized steel prices. The steel man told him, 
he said, that in the industry they divide the present steel 
business as follows: (A) navy requirements; (B) army re- 
quirements, and (C) consumer requirements. In another 
way, A and B must be taken care of before C gets any steel 
supplies, and it was the steel man’s impression that even 
tho steel prices have been lowered, the output will be no 
greater, and that the consumer will get no more steel and 
perhaps not as much as he has in months past, as almost 
everyone familiar: with conditions knows the steel people 
have been months behind in their orders for a long time 
now, 

Another local lumberman, skeptical of benefits, advanced 
the theory that altho the steel people will accept consumer 
steel orders at prices agreed. upon with the Government, no 
Steel will be forthcoming on those orders unless secret bonuses 
are offered. In other words, it was his opinion that steel 
prices to the Government for war purposes would remain 
fixed, but steel prices to the consuming trade would be 
actually no lower than they have been. However, the two 
above views were the exception, and most local lumbermen 
believe that lowered steel prices are going to be a wonderful 
help in promoting building next spring, tho they do not 
expect beneficial results to come this year. 

A very plausible opinion concerning the réadiness with 
which the steel corporation accepted the dictum of the 
Government to reduce steel prices was advanced this week 
by & Gary real estate man who is very close to Gary bankers, 
who, to carry the example farther, are very close to the 
steel interests. The opinion given was that not only did the 






Government force steel prices down but they found Judge 
Gary, as the leading representative of the steel corporation, 
more than willing that it should be done. 

“Judge Gary is one of the most far-seeing business men 
in this country,’ said the real estate man, “and no doubt 
it is his opinion that now is.the psychological moment for 
steel prices to come down to earth.” 

The reduced steel prices as agreed upon with the Govern- 
ment in most instances are about half what they were and 
in some instances the reduction is two-thirds. Even at the 
reduced prices there is a big profit in the manufacture of 
steel and the steel corporation’s earnings under present 
prices will be high enough to continue to make steel com- 
mon and preferred good holdings. 

.“Did steel stocks fall off with the reduced price announce- 
ment?’ queried the Gary real estate man. ‘No, practically 
every business man in this town is glad steel prices have 
been reduced. In bringing the prices ‘out of the skies’ it 
means permanency for industry in this city. It means more 
than that, and it is the business opinion of this town that 
Judge Gary foresaw it, for should peace come suddenly, 
stabilized steel prices in this country would forestall finan- 
cial disaster. With steel prices ‘above the clouds’ as they 
have been, and with peace coming quickly, prices would go 
to pieces so rapidly that nothing could prevent a national 
panic.” 

A report is current that the new pig price lists to be 
issued shortly will mean that soil pipe, which is the big 
factor in plumbing material, will carry quotations less than 
half what they were, and should this be true, plumbing costs, 
a big item in building operations, ought to drop to less than 
half what they have been. These lowered prices alone would 
mean a big saving in the average flat or store building con- 
struction, and would tend to stimulate greater building 
activity. 

Taken as a whole, local lumbermen believe that next 
spring will see a revival in the local building situation, and 
attribute lowered steel prices as one reason. 


~~ 


LOCAL HOO-HOO CHOOSE NEW VICEGERENT 


At a meeting of the executive committee of local Hoo- 
Hoo held on Wednesday of this week at the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago A. C. Quixley was 
chosen vicegerent of the Chicago northern district to ‘suc- 
ceed Lambert J. Pomeroy, who resigned on account of now 
being Jabberwock on the Supreme Nine. Mr. Pomeroy was 
elected to that high Hoo-Hoo post at the recent Annual of 
the order of the Great Black Cat held in New York. Not 





A. C, QUIXLEY, OF CHICAGO. 
Chosen Vicegerent of Chicago Northern District. 


only did the executive committee choose a successor to Mr. 
Pomeroy but it decided to hold a concatenation on Nov. 9, 
which if present arrangements do not go awry will be the 
best ever held within the memory of local Hoo-Hoo. If it 
surpasses that held a few weeks ago, when more than thirty 
kittens got their first taste of the catnip bed, it will be 
“some” concatenation, but members of the company say that 
a new goal is going to be reached. The concatenation will 
be held at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, and as usual it will be preceded by a banquet and 
talks by loyal members of the order. It is more than likely 
that some of the national officers of the Black Cat organiza- 
tion will be present. 

Mr. Quixley, who succeeds Mr. Pomeroy as vicegerent, is 
one of the best known local lumbermen and as president of 
the Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Co. is engaged in the hard- 
wood end of the lumber business. He has taken a prominent 
part in association and Hoo-Hoo work since entering the 
lumber business in Chicago several years ago, and at one 
time was president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago. 
He has been an active worker in the ranks of the National 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen and at 
present is a member of the Trade Relations Committee of 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. On Oct. 27 there will 
be a meeting of the Supreme Nine in St. Louis, Mo. 





FIRE AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION DAY 


According to present plans, Fire Prevention Day in Chi- 
cago this year will be more pretentious than in any year 
since the day’s celebration was inaugurated. The day has 
has taken on an enlarged name—Fire and Accident Pre- 
vention Day—and an extensive program will be carried on 
next Tuesday, Oct. 9, the forty-sixth anniversary of the 
Chicago fire. The general program will take place in the 
evening on the lake front; a big open air program having 
been arranged. At that meeting there will be no speeches, 
but. the Great Lakes Naval Training Station band will play 
and there will be moving pictures, giving object lessons in 
fire and accident prevention. Several special features are 
also announced. Chicagoans, always welcome at the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, at 632 North Dearborn Street, are 
given a special invitation to visit the place on that day and 
view the many historical exhibits that portray Chicago in 
days from’ the city’s founding, when white men at Fort 
Dearborn first traded with the Indians down to the period 
of the big fire. 4 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association will hold its sec- 
ond annual accident and fire prevention meeting for em- 
ployees of members of the association at Orchestral Hall, 
the meeting to be held in the evening. The meeting is for 
the purpose of keeping the employees aroused to the im- 


portance of accident and fire prevention, not only in the 
factory but elsewhere. 

An all-around safety lesson program has been arranged. 
The chairman of the meeting will be Angus S. Hibbard, well 
known local consulting engineer. The speakers and their 
subjects are as follows: 

“Industrial Safety’—Charles Piez, president of the Link- 
Belt Co., of Chicago. 

“Conservation”’—David E. Shanahan, speaker of the IIli- 
nois House of Representatives. 

“Public Safety’—Marcus A. Dow, general safety agent 
of the New York Central Lines. 

“Fire Prevention’—John G. Gamber, State fire marshal. 

There will be a concert by the Chicago Telephone Co. Band 
and a moving picture, “The House That Jack Built,” will be 
presented. 

The pupils in ihe public schools will be impressed in many 
ways in regard how fire and accidents can be prevented. 
Other organizations in the city are arranging fitting pro- 
grams for the day. 


SUPPLY BRANCH OF LUMBER COMPANY 
INCORPORATES 

Announcement is made that the coal and supply branch of 
the Tolleston Lumber & Coal Co., of Gary, Ind., has been in- 
corporated as a separate concern and hereafter will be known 
as the Bader Supply Co. The company, as it did while known 
as a branch, will handle coal and building materials aside 
from lumber. The company is incorporated for $60,000 and 
has a yard located at 1013 Broadway. The incorporators are 
G. J. Bader, Fred J. Smith and John Schaub of Whiting, Ind., 
and A. H. Michaely and A. W. Brandt, of Gary. A. W. Brandt, 
who is manager of the incorporated company, was also man- 
ager of the branch, and A. H. Michaely, another of those in- 
terested, is manager of the lumber yard of the Tolleston Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. The lumber yard, which is one cf the leading 
plants in the Gary district, is located at Taft Street and 
Michigan Avenue. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From Sept. 26 to Oct. 1, inclusive, four vessels brought 
1,690,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—850,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler, from Duluth, Minn. The next 
largest cargo—459,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
T. 8S. Christie, from Midland, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Sept. 26—Steamer Rising Sun, High Island, Mich., 106, 
000 feet. 

Sept. 285—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Menominee, Mich., 275,- 
000 fect. 


Sept. 30—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Duluth, Minn., 850,- 
000 feet. 


Oct. 1—Steamer 7. S. Christie, Midland, Ont., 459,000 feet. 


HYMENEAL 


WILLIS-FROST.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward Ambrose Frost, 
of Shreveport, La., announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Mary, to Lieut. John Winston (Jack) Willis. 
The wedding, which will be of great social import, will 
take place this fall. Since her debut Miss Frost has been 
a pronounced belle and is one of the most charming girls 
of the younger society set. Her father is the head of the 
Frest-Johnson Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., and among 
the leading lumbermen of the South. Lieutenant Willis is 
the son of Dr. J. C. Willis, a leading surgeon of this sec- 
tion. He was among the first to respond to the country’s 
call to the colors and earned his commission at the officers’ 
training camp at Fort Roots, Little Roek, Ark. 


UNCERTAINTY PREVAILS AS TO STEEL PRICES 


The steel trade has been given up wholly to a diseus 
sion, at times excited, of the terms and effects of the 
agreed prices on six products as announced from Wash 
ington, but as yet little light has been shed on the sit 
uation. Buying and selling are practically out of the 
question, and steel committees of the manufacturers 
have been in daily session in New York this week work 
ing out prices on the fulb line of products in proper 
relation to those already fixed. Another conference 
at Washington will follow next week. The President 
will announce prices on the various grades of pig iron, 
semi-finished steel and a long list of rolled products. 
Many manufacturing users of steel have urgently asked 
when the new prices will be quoted to the public, 
whether contracts at higher prices will be readjusted, 
and what chance private business will have as the 
Government closes in upon the mills with an increasing 
volume of priority orders. 

In finished material further large purchases have 
been made by the Government at the new prices, and 
the British Government’s negotiations for 400,000 tons 
of shell steel is of special interest. The Washington 
Government has figured on an unprecedented seale in 
the machine tool market, and contracts just reported 
aggregate many millions of dollars. That the estab- 
lished prices may not uniformly prevail is indicated by 
transactions in which unheard-of extras have been 
paid, particularly for plates. There is no provision, 
moreover, against sales of rejected war material as 
scrap at prices higher than the schedule.—Iron Age. 


PLAN LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 2.—Definite plans for the organ 
ization of a mutual insurance company among the lumber 
manufacturers of Texas are now under way in accordance 
with the steps taken at a series of meetings held during 
the last few months. This is the result of the protest 
raised by lumbermen in the Texas Employers’ Insurance 
Association against the increased rates for compensation 
insurance under the new compensation act. 

Several conferences have been held during the last week 
between representative yellow pine manufacturers and 
Commissioner of Insurance C. O. Austin, and a hearing 
has been fixed to be held in Austin on Oct. 10. Commis- 
sioner Austin has intimated that the rates prescribed 
by the New York Rating Board will be materially lowered 
and that the old rates may be restored. 

Taking an active part in the movement are R. W. Wier, 
Lynch Davidson, George R. Christie and other well known 
lumbermen, Efforts are now being made to secure about 
fifty sawmills in order to complete the new organization. 
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quire from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 apple boxes this season. 
‘he Leavenworth Box Factory, managed by W. E. Biles, is 
operating full time. The Peshastin Lumber Co., managed 
by J. C. Biles, also is running full time on apple boxes. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 1.—The power schooner Portland sailed from the Bloe- 
del Donovan mill last week with 1,500,000 feet of lumber for 
the West Coast and the steam schooner Shasta cleared from 
the E. K. Wood mill with 900,000 feet for California. At the 
Bloedel Donovan mill the schooner Blakeley is loading 900,- 
000 feet for Hawaii and the schooner Esther is receiving 250,- 
(00 feet for the same destination. The schooner Dauntless 
is expected at the Wood plant to load 600,000 feet for Aus- 
tralia. 

The Pacific American Fisheries Co., now building wooden 
steamers in this city, has chartered to W. R. Grace & Co. the 
steamship Redwood, the first of the vessels launched by the 
local concern. It is now loading 1,250,000 feet at Westport, 
Ore., for the west Coast. ? 

The Anacortes Shipbuilding Co. is reported to have leased 
two sawmills for its Anacortes ship yard lumber requirements, 
one being the Old Oregon mill, having a daily capacity of 150,- 
v00 feet. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 1.—Grays Harbor manufacturers generally have been 
marking time during the last week waiting for tne return 
of normal conditions in tne woods, Intermittent striking 
for an 8-hour work day appears to be the policy of the 
I, W. W. organization at present and it has had the effect 
of reducing working forces at a number of the camps during 
the week with the result that not enough logs have been 
taken out to keep the mills running to capacity. 

Lumbermen report market conditions quiet in the domestic 
trade with no changes of consequence in values. The de- 
mand for special cutting tor export for ship building con- 
tinues strong and some advances have been reported during 


the last week. 
. KALISPELL, MONT. 


Oct. 1.—Orders for lumber have never been lighter at any 
time this year than right now. Retail lumber yards have 
purchased very heavily all year, and orders that were placed 
last summer are being filled now, so the buyer is rather slow 
about purchasing any great amount of lumber, except a car 
occasionally to fill in broken stocks. Prices are the same to- 
day as they have been for the last three months, and altho 
the Inland Empire mills have advanced their prices $2 Mon- 
tana mills did not advance their prices. Stocks on hand at 
the mills are considerably below normal and the loggers are 
beginning to build camps and gather their equipment to be 
ready for the winter’s logging session. Some milis are not 
going to put in as many logs this year as they did last. All 
the prominent lumber mills are operating at this time. 

Col. Thomas A. McCann, general manager of the Libby Lum- 
ber Co., Libby, has been named as one of the committee of 
five prominent lumbermen to select twenty-one commissioned 
officers for the second forestry regiment. This regiment will 
be known as the 20th United States Engineers (Forest) and 
the officers are to be selected from the woods engineers in 
northwest Montana, northwest Idaho and northern Wyom- 


ing. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 1.—While the volume of the California lumber busi- 
ness did not show great gains during September the market 
had an advancing tendency and increased prices were ob- 
tained for redwood and California pine. While the north- 
western lumbermen have advanced fir lumber prices at the 
mill, the San Francisco wholesalers have been waiting for 
the clearing up of certain technical points before selling 
lumber in California under the new List 7, which was adopted 
in the North some weeks ago. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm, with but 
few new lumber charters reported here. There is continued 
scarcity of ocean tonnage available for shipments of lumber 
and offshore lumber freight rates are excessively high. Coast- 
ing lumber freights are steady, with an increase in the 
number of steam schooners in operation. It is probable that 
freight rates will advance after Oct. 15, when the Govern- 
ment will begin commandeering vessels of 2,500 tons and 
over. This may result in taking away a number of the 
larger coasting vessels now plying out of California ports. 
Coastwise freight quotations are $7 from Puget Sound or 
Columbia River to San Francisco and $8 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports on new business. 

It is announced that Oliver J. Olson, of Oliver J. Olson 
& Co., this city, has purchased the steamer Paraiso for the 
reported price of $300,000. The Paraiso, which will be used 
by Mr. Olson in coastwise trade and later, possibly, for 
Oriental trade, was built four years ago at a cost of $213,000. 
It is under charter until February at $500 a day, carrying 
mahogany logs between New York and Nicaragua. 

According to advices from Eureka, the Fernwood Lumber 
Co. purposes to proceed with the erection of a sawmill to 
operate in the big redwood timber district. Permission has 
been granted by the State commissioner of corporations to 
issue shares of the company’s capital stock. 

The pine box shook situation is phenomenal, and there is 
an insatiable demand from the fruit growing districts. 
Manufacturers are codperating with the food administrator 
to save the fruit crop. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 2.—There is still a softness in certain items of 
North Carolina and yellow pine, but there is reason to 
expect the market to tighten up again as new uses for vast 
quantities of lumber are constantly coming up and war 
and labor troubles are constantly reducing the production. 
All consumers are as active as usual or more so, except 
builders, and there is reason to believe that they will be 
more active in the near future. The ship yards and conse- 
quent activities in contributing lines have become the largest 
users of lumber in this section, and they have not yet 
nearly reached their maximum. The new Hog Island project 
is coming along rapidly, and two miles of railroad are being 
hurriedly laid. The American International Corporation, 
which has the contract for it, has opened a purchasing office 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, and a few days ago placed 
its first order for mill shipment with W. N. Lawton. The 
preliminary purchases had been made from the yards. It is 
rumored that the corporation will build a great number of 
houses on its own property for the workmen as well as en- 
courage building in the adjacent part of the city. 

The larger industrial concerns are very busy, and their 
demands for lumber are large. Baldwins, in addition to all 
the ammunition work they are doing, are said to be turning 
out more engines than they ever did before. Manufacturers 
are busy, and greater quantities of lumber are used for 





shipping containers toan ever. Furniture manufacturers 
and trim makers are busy and booked with orders enough to 
keep them busy for months. 

Wholesale lumbermen are doing more business in propor- 
tion than the retailers, as so much of the lumber for Goy- 
ernment work is being ordered thru them for direct mill 
shipment. But they are also having more than their share 
of troubles on account of transportation conditions. 

The demand for hardwoods is strong, being greatest for 
plain and quartered oak, ash, basswood and floorings of all 
kinds. The demand for maple, low grade chestnut, birch, 
beech, gum and cherry keeps any surplus from accumulating. 
Better grade chestnut and poplar are the most plentiful, but 
all hardwood prices are firm. White pine is in strong de- 
mand and prices are high, especially in the lower grades. 
Spruce is scarce and high priced. Hemlock is hard to get, 
even at’ the present record prices, and yard stocks of this 
wood are low. Cypress is in good demand and brings good 
prices, with a prospect of advance. Lath are not plentiful 
but the demand has fallen off and prices have become re- 
duced. About the same conditions affect the shingle market, 
altho prices keep up better because the supply has been so 
reduced. There is a good market at good prices for the 
larger timbers in yellow and North Carolina pine; box lum- 
ber is scarce and high priced, flooring is but a little below 
its top mark and boards and building sizes, while down from 
the top, still bring high prices. 

The volume ot Government business being done at Camp 
Dix, at Wrightstown, N. J., by C. B. Coles & Sons Co., of 
Camden, was so great that the concern has established ua 
branch yard right at the camp. In addition to the Govern- 
ment work there will undoubtedly be a lot of building out- 
side the camp by those who cater to the soldiers or wish 
to remain near them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 2.—On the whole the lumber trade is showing a better 
tone over the last week. There has been a stronger feeling 
in yellow pine and a much stiffer sentiment in hemlock, the 
latter apparently gaining in backbone because of the rapidly 
appearing shortage of this lumber for the market needs dur- 
ing the next six months. Prospective dwelling house con- 
struction work appears to be a little more promising. Plans 
for new house construction are being reported in many sec- 
tions of the district, notably up the Monongahela Valley. 

F. E. Willson, of the Willson Bros.’ Lumber Co., is in the 
South on a business mission this week. This company re- 
ports considerable activity and firm prices for the bulk of the 
items in demand. Ricks McCreight Lumber Co. reports quite 
a brisk trade, and improvement in tone of business as the fall 
season advances. Mr. McCreight is optimistic regarding the 
building trade for the winter and early spring, which he be- 
lieves will develop more activity than many now are willing 


to admit. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 3.—A meeting of ship builders was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce here Monday and yesterduy to con 
sider means of alleviating the shortage of labor for the 
ship building industry in New England. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the newly formed industrial 
service department of the division of construction of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Rear Admiral Francis T. 
Bowles was in charge of the meeting. Several papers were 
read and discussions had. The second day of the meeting 
the ship builders visited the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. 
employment office, the State employment office and other em- 
ployment bureaus. 

Much warehouse and other construction on the frontage 
of Boston harbor is probable before long with a view to the 
greater use of Boston harbor as a depot for military sup- 
plies. Conferences have recently been in progress between 
the quartermasters’ department at Washington and Chair- 
man John N. Cole, of the Massachusetts Waterways Com- 
mission, toward this end. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. has 
announced that on Oct. 1 it will discontinue in part the prac- 
tice of accepting indiscriminately at any hour of the day 
for all destinations less than carloads of freight. Shipping 
days for less than carload lots will be regularly scheduled 
and adhered to by the company. There will be on some 
routes daily cars, on others tri-weekly, on others semi- 
weekly and on otuers weekly cars, according to the amount 
of less than carload lots. About 1,200 cars less a wees will 
be needed to move the small shipments. 

Fred B. Cutler, of Stetson, Cutler & Co., Boston wholesale 
lumber dealers, has been selected as chairman of the lumber 
committee to carry on the campaign for the second issue of 
the Liberty Loan by the Liberty Loan Committee of New 
England. The lumber committee is one of several trade 
committees selected for the loan campaign work. 

The Council of National Defense at Washington has ap- 
proved plans of the Massachusetts Waterways Commission 
for pier and dock construction, channel dredging and store- 
house building that are likely to result in making the port 
o. Boston a huge military supply and storage depot for 
shipment of equipment to the armies in Europe. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance in Massachusetts has 
not been a profitable field for the stock insurance companies 
in the last two years, according to State insurance Com- 
missioner Frank H. Hardison in his annual report made 
public a few days ago. The report estimates the losses ex- 
perienced by such companies in two years as more than a 
million dollars, adding: ‘These recent losses have wiped 
out the profits made in the early years of the compensation 
act.” 

The following committee, all Boston lumber dealers, has 
been receiving applications for one major, five captains, nine 
first lieutenants and seven second lieutenants for the 20th 
Engineers (Forest) regiment; H. B. Stebbins, of the H. B. 
Stebbins Lumber Co.; H. W. Blanchard, of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co.; Martin Brown, of the Woodstock Lumber Co. ; 
H. G. Philbrook, of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Co. ; Fred 
B. Cutler, of the Stetson & Cutler Lumber Co., and Chester 
W. Whitney, of the Perry & Whitney Lumber Co. Applica- 
tions were received from all over New England. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. 2.—Retailers feel that before the first of the year 
there will be a substantial renewal of activity in wooden 
house construction, and this undoubtedly is indicated by 
the increase in the number of permits filed last week. 

Yard stocks are low, but retailers have felt it wise to pur- 
case most cautiously because previous figures were such 
to indicate much activity during the winter and the opinion 
prevailed that it would be wiser to go into the winter with 
a smaller stock and fewer maturing obligations than to 
risk heavier purchases at today’s prices, with a prospect of 
having to require assistance on maturing notes during Janu- 
ary and February, when collections are hardest to get in. 
Fundamentally conditions are sound and notwithstanding 
the business coming from yards it has been a long while 
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since wholesalers have complained so little about settle- 
ments from their customers. Notwithstanding the dullness 
in the building situation, retailers have been getting good 
business from other sources and this in many instances 
more than overcomes the poor building demand. 

Quite a number of important structural operations have 
been held in abeyance pending the adjustment of steel prices, 
and now that these have been settled greater activity in the 
building line is looked for within a short space of time. The 
predicted renewal of building will not be confined to any one 
type of structure. All types will be represented and it is 
thought by those well informed that the erection of numer- 
ous speculative and investment buildings will soon be started 
as a result of the improved conditions. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Oct. 2.—Local shippers report an advance of 50 cents in 
the rate which they will be required to pay on lumber 
shipped from upper lake ports. The increased rate went 
into effect yesterday and brings the figures from the head 
of the lakes up to $6 and from Georgian Bay points up to 
85. Shippers state that these are the highest rates ever 
paid and a number of them are already preparing. to bring 
as much stock as possible forward by rail, claiming that this 
will be the less expensive way of securing stock. 

Expecting an advance in rates on Oct. 1, shippers got for- 
ward as much stock last month as it was possible to ship, 
bringing the receipts by vessel up to a trifle over 41,000,000 
feet for September. Including last month’s receipts, a total 
of 142,000,000 feet of lumber has arrived at the Tonawandas 
by vessel since the opening of navigation, an increase of 
approximately 25,000,000 feet over the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Canal shipments of lumber from the Tonawandas last 
month reached a total of 10,150,000 feet, the largest month 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


of the season. 

Oct. 3.—Four cargoes of lumber were received here last 
week, the total amounting to 2,851,675 feet. Taylor & Crate 
had the Charles Horn, with 675,000 feet of hardwoods ; Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co. the Brightie, with 800,000 feet of white 
pine; H. M. MeNceil the Interlaken, with 725,000 feet of hem- 
lock, and the Lackawanna Steel Co. the H. H. Runnels, with 
651,675 feet of hardwoods. This was the largest week in 
some time. The lake receipts of shingles for the week were 
1,500,000, which is about one-tenth the normal quantity. 

Building permits were issued on a larger scale last week 
than for some time, the total costs being $629,100. The in- 
creased costs are accounted for by an unusual amount of 
building by local railroads. The New York Central is build- 
ing an express depot on Curtis Street to cost $250,000. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is putting up a freight depot on Car- 
roll Street to cost $150,000. The Lehigh Valley Railroad is 
building a boiler house and shops to cost $77,000. 

Lumbermen are having about as much trouble in finding 
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vessels to bring in stocks as for some time, and the outlook 
shows no signs of improvement. In fact, there is some con- 
cern lest the number of lumber carriers will be still further 
reduced before the close of the lake season. Conditions are 
such now that a large proportion of the stock wanted is being 
brought in by rail, rather than by lake. Some concerns re- 
port having had as much lumber arrive as usual this season, 
tho they say their lake receipts have been smaller than for 
several years. 

The package-freight lines which have always brought large 
quantities of shingles as deckloads from Duluth now report 
that they are getting very few of them, and they do not ex- 
pect to get any at all after a little. One reason is that their 
slow handling of them at the beginning of the season kept up 
the rail shipments, and another is that their rates are even 
higher than the all-rail rates. Besides this there is expensive 
switching at this end of the route, so that all-rail business 
will be the rule hereafter. 

Sellers of yellow pine are receiving requests from southern 
Sawmills for orders to use open cars instead of box cars in 
that trade. From this it appears that open cars are more 
plentiful there than here. When President Daniel Willard, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, made an address here last 
week he said there was a surplus of box cars in the country, 
but he said nothing about open cars. Southern pine shippers 
here say that even if cars made quick trips the lumber would 
be more or less stained, and when they are sidetracked for a 
—_ somewhere on the way they sometimes come in actually 
moldy. is 

Frank H. Reilley, formerly associated with his brother, 
William W. Reilley, in the lumber business here, but now of 
Los Angeles, Cal., has beef spending a few days in Buffalo 
and will also visit Washington before returning home. 

Knowlton Mixer has been elected president of the New 
York State Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
which will hold its next annual convention in this city. Mr. 
Mixer is now at the head of the Red Cross army work at 
Anniston, Ala. 

The Batavia & New York Woodworking Co., at Batavia, has 
taken the contract for the interior trim of the new residence 
being built on Delaware Avenue, this city, by Mrs. Seymour 
H. Knox, widow of a former capitalist and head of a chain 
of 10-cent stores. The house will be one of the finest in the 


city and its cost, it is said, will be several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

C. W. Betts, 2d, son of William P. Betts, has gone to 
Wrightstown, Pa., as one of the drafted young men from this 
city. It is reported that one or two other lumbermen’s sons 
will leave in the near future. Another drafted man is Henry 
E. Mallue, who is at the head of the retail lumber firm of H. 
EK. Mallue & Bro., with a yard on Genesee Street. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 2.—The lumber trade has been a little more active 
lately. The demand for building purposes shows some im- 
provement, but the principal factor in the trade continues to 
be the requirements of manufacturers, as furniture and 
agricultural implement plants and other wood-using indus- 
tries are all busy. 

The labor situation continues serious and the outlook 
most uncertain, as conditions which ior a time showed 
signs of improvement have been unsettled by the adoption 
of conscription. The mills have much difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient labor to continue operations. There are renewed 
complaints of undue delays in railway deliveries and car 
shortage. As the Imperial Munitions board is now giving 
out many contracts for the smaller-sized shells, the demand 
for lumber for shell-boxes will continue an important factor 


of the trade. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Oct. 1.—Lumber operators in New Brunswick are sending 
small crews into the woods, and it is expected that the cut of 
logs will be smaller than usual, as the cost for labor and sup- 
plies has increased, and great quantities of last winter’s 
cut are still piled up awaiting shipment, with very poor 
prospects of getting tonnage of any sort. The shipments by 
rail to the United States have increased, and as many schoon- 
ers as can be secured are engaged in that trade, but the 
number is small and freights very high. 

There will be more activity than for many years in get- 
ting out timber suitable for ship building. There is a feel- 
ing that lumber prices will remain high for some years, even 
if the war should terminate next year. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Oct. 2.— With the last days of Septemoer and the first days 
of October came an increase in the lumber business in this 
section, and lumber jobbers here confidently state that the 
fall activity is now upon them. For a time there was doubt 
whether fall would bring an increase in business, but the 
results of the last week indicate that it has, 

Tho the months of August and September were lean months 
in the lumber trade here, the volume of lumber business for 
the nine months just closed far exceeded that of the corre- 
sponding nine months of 1916, and prices have been better. 
Coast stuff is beginning to show signs of stiffening up and 
dealers look for a good market for it. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 1.—So far as New Orleans and its territory are con- 
cerned, last week’s tropical ‘hurricane’ was a flivver. Fore- 
casted to reach the city on Thursday, the day of the cut- 
over land conference, it may have reduced the attendance 
upon that important conference somewhat, but it never 
reached New Orleans, which experienced moderately high 
winds only and suttered no damage. Reports from the 
Mississippi coast indicate no serious damage. The ship 
yYurus vu that coast apparently escaped virtually uninjured, 
but a Biloxi turpentine operator said he expected to find his 
orchards more or less damaged. The storm spent its force 
upon Mobile and Pensacola, the latter port getting the brunt 
of it. More or less damage was suffered by shipping on the 
Gulf when the storm broke, but no definite report of ma- 
rine casualties is available at this time. One of the freight- 
ers operated by the Otis Manufacturing Co. and bound for 
this port with mahogany logs was caught in the path of 
the storm, but wirelessed that it had weathered the gale. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association is ar- 
ranging to send exhibits to the more important southern 
fairs this fall. Its model farm exhibit will be displayed 
at the Texas State Fair, in Dallas, by T. W. Griffith, a promi- 
nent Dallas lumberman, and will be sent back to New Or- 
leans for display at the National Farm and Live Stock Show 
here in November. One of the association’s attractive and 
popular bungalow exhibits has been sent to the South Louisi- 
ana Fair, opening at Donaldsonville this week, and there- 
after will be exhibited by the Victoria Lumber Co., of Shreve- 
port, at the Louisiana State Fair in that city. 

Bogalusa reports the shipment a few days ago of a solid 
50-car special train of ‘‘Bbogalusa Brand’ lumber and timber, 
consigned by the Great Southern Lumber Co., destined for 
Chicago, and pronounced by lumbermen who saw it “one of 
the prettiest shipments ever sent out of the South.” 

Henry E. Hardtner, president of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania, La., was last week elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee which is to conduct the State-wide food 
conservation campaign requested by Mr. Hoover, Federal 
food administrator, and John M. Parker, representing the 
Hoover administration in Louisiana. Mr. Hardtner’s com- 
mittee plans an energetic campaign and will carefully sys- 
tematize its work. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, will leave for Washington tonight to attend to 
matters before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

The lumberman’s committee named to receive applica- 
tions and recommend for commissions men from Louisiana 
and Mississippi who desire to become officers in the new 
forestry battalion completed its preliminary task at a re- 
cent. meeting here in the office of Chairman C. S. Williams. 
Its recommendations were promptly forwarded to Washing- 
ton, but the list of applicants recommended for promotions 
will not be made public, it is understood, until the Wash- 
ington authorities give the word. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 1.—For some unaccounted reason the market shows a 
spotted condition and a little weakness in price. There is a 
fairly good volume of business and good orders have been 
received, but price lists show a variance, with an average de- 
cline of $1 on dimension. The slow movement for domestic 
consumption is blamed in part for this. Government busi- 
ness is taking up all the spare cars. The congestion on the 
railroads and the preference given Government orders and 
the handling of domestic shipments when possible are other 
factors that are giving lumbermen considerable trouble. 

Large timbers seem to have the lead on the market, while 
yard and shed stock has a slight call, comparatively speak- 
ing. Mills, however, look forward to an increased demand, 
because of the bumper crops. 

The order for the enlargement of the cantonment at 
Hattiesburg and the building of 200 houses for the officers 
at the camp have added impetus to the market and many 
lumbermen are endeavoring to secure their part of this 
business. 
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The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
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Standard in grade, millwork and quality as_is our Railroad and 
Car Material—all manufactured at our Boston, Ga., mill. Our 
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LOGGING ann LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and mueinetarng ——— _ 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pu 

and a cae industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 





DONNER, LOUISIANA 


Manufacturers 











reaF YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867°" Main iOffice and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nonce-ta 


Manufacturers of 


si Sirlat Y Cllow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Clase, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ¢ 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX,N.C. SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., tst National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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We Invite Investigation \ 


of our lumber because we know it 
would be hardto duplicate the qual- 
ity, millwork and grades of our 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers 
sHORtiEAF YELLOW PIN 


SHORTLEAF 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Times.Dispsich Bige- 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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DRESSED. 








Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE|Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Dressed Plastering Lath 


and Rough 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity 100,0' 0 per day. Saw Milis:— Edenton, 
N Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, Kt S monly 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
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RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 








{ The Milton Lumber a, 
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Florida 


Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 
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Sstraight or 








and Piling up to 100 a 


mixed cars. 


ADVERTISING SUGGESTIONS FOR ‘RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


The American Lumberman issues quarterly, and supplies free to sub- 
scribers, a bulletin of le adverti ts. Plates of these advertise- 








ments and of illustrations are also furnished subscribers at cost price, 
Send for sample bulletin. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Auburn—The ‘Adams-Johnson Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Placer County Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Rome—The Rome Cooperage Co. has been 
Succeeded by the J. R. Raible Co. . 

Savannah—J. R. & T. Bunn, who have been in the saw- 
mill business at Fairfax for seventeen years, have sold 
their railroad and are offering their complete sawmill plant 
for sale as they have decided to turn their attention more 
to stock raising and farming. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Israel_ Elkin has withdrawn as 
treasurer of the Elkin-Siegel Cabinet Manufacturing Co. 

Zion City—Johnson Smith & Co. have sold out to the 
Zion Building Industry Co. i 

INDIANA. Connersville—The Krell Auto Grand Piano 
Co. is now the Werner Industries Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

IOWA. Marshalitown—T. C. Cartwright has been suc- 
ceeded by T. H. Knutson. 

KANSAS. Wilburton—The Star Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the T. M. Deal Lumber Co., of Elkhart. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Detroit Tank & Seat Co. is 
moving to Plymouth. 

Rapid River—A change in ownership has been made in 
the Jerry Madden Shingle Co. 

Petoskey—The A. B. Klise Lumber Co. has sold all its 
holdings to the Trout Creek Manufacturing Co., of Trout 
Creek, Mich. Included in the sale are about 700 acres of 
timberland, logging camps and full equipment. The 
company has also closed its woods operations at Gilchrist 
and is now entirely out of the logging business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Arbo—The Lumber Mineral Co., which 
lost its sawmill by fire over a year ago and recently sold 
all of its standing timber to the Kola Lumber Co., has sold 
practically all of its lumber and machinery that was saved 
from the fire. A large barn is being erected and the mill 
site will be turned into a large demonstration farm. The 
company operates a large farm several miles from the mill 
location and will continue to operate the farms until its 
cut-over lands are disposed of. x 

Greenwood—The Harris-Brown Table Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Robert Kamm Lumber Co. 
has removed its offices from 713 Fullerton Building to 
rooms 610a, 610b, 610 and 611 of the same building. 

NEBRASKA. Arlington—The Arlington Lumber & 
Grain Co. has dissolved. 

Cedar Rapids—The F. P. Schmidt Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Weller Bros. (Inc.), with headquarters at 
Omaha. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Manchester—The J. H. 
Co. is now L. H. Shattuck (Inc.). 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The G. F. Farrell Lumber 
ee has changed its name to the Altemus Lumber 

0. 

NEW YORK. Batavia—The Johnston Harvester Co. 
has reorganized as the Massey-Harris Harvester Co. (Inc.) 

OHIO. Newton Falls—The Newton Falls Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Western Reserve Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Hood River—A. A. Lausmann has sold his 
interest as secretary of the Post Canyon Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Horace A. Reeves, 
jr. (estate), has been succeeded by William J. Foley. 

TENNESSEE. Newcomb—The Newcomb Manufactur- 
= Co. has sold out to the Newcomb Mantel & Furniture 

0. 

TEXAS. Hartburg—The Barber Lumber Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

Lufkin—The Collwood Lumber Co. has 
capital to $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—The M. C. & 
Co. is out of business. 

Everett—The L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. has moved its 
headquarters to Seattle. 

Seattle—The John Paul Lumber Co. has bought the mill 
of the Island Manufacturing Co., at Coupeville, from which 
it will supply its retail yard in Seattle, which will shortly 
be moved to Interbay. 

Tenino—J. L. Norie has bought the mill of the Badger 
Lumber Co. and also its logging road and timber. 

WISCONSIN. Mondovi—The H. S. Thompson Co. has 
sold out to the H. M. Orlady Co., of Durand. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Saskatoon — The Leitch-McClean 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has moved to Winnipeg. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Government Street Lumber 
authorized capital $5,000. 

ARIZONA. Phoenix—Halstead Lynch Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 

INDIANA. South Bend—Corbin Folding Chair Co. has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $25,000 to 
manufacture furniture. ®*The incorporators are J. A. Hull, 
Frank J. Cosgrove and F. A. Hull. 

Tolleston—The coal and supply branch of the Tolleston 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Gary, Ind., has incorporated as a 
separate company, which will be known as the Bader Sup- 
ply Co. The company has an authorized capital of $60,000 
and was incorporated by G. J. Bader, Fred J. Smith, John 
Schaub, A. H. Michaely and A. W. Brandt. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Baker & Cassidy Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 7 i 

Boston—Boston Handle Corporation; authorized capital 
$50,000. 

MISSOURI. Cardwell—National Cypress Pole & Piling 
Co. has incorporated. : ; 

St. Louis—Mary Ann Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$10,000; R. L. Van Cleave, A. W. Smith and J. T. Held. 

NEBRASKA. Chappell—Chappell Lumber & Hardware 
Co. in business here has incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $100,000. : 

Wahoo—Service Lumber Co.; authorized capital $25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Blue Ridge Timber 
Co.; authorized capital $100,000; incorporated by Ed. Slater 
and others. * 

Maiden—Clay Manufacturing Co. has incorporated. 

OREGON. Portland—Wentworth Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Southern Timber & 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated by M. Van Booskirk 
with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—Dudley Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capitalization of $3,000; H. G. 
Fox and others. 

TEXAS. Houston—Texas Barrel Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. Incorporators: Jake Noodleman, Joe Becker 
and W. H. Heyman. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Western Shingle Co. has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. : 

- Everett—Goldthwait-Shaw Co.;,authorized capital $45,- 
000. Incorporators: Chester R. Shaw and Ray P. Shaw. 

Hollywood—Page & Bolster Shingle Co. has been incor- 
porated by Frank J. Page and Fred W. Bolster; authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Port Angeles—Stanley Shingle Co.; authorized capital 

$30,000. 


Mendell 


increased its 


M. Lumber 


So., 


Rainier—Gruber & Docherty Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
rated to manufacture lumber. 

Seattle—Simon Lumber & Shingle Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; Joseph Simon and _F. J. McArthur. 

Vancouver—Basin Logging Co. has been incorporated by 
James L. Conley, G. W. Worrell and James A. Blair. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Hirt Bros. Lumber Co. in busi- 
ness here has incorporated with an authorized capital ot 
$25,000. Incorporators: Ernest, Herman and Elsie Hirt. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Port Moody—Thurston-Flavelle 
Lumber Co. in business here has incorporated; authorized 
capital $250,000. The incorporators are Robert J. Thurs- 
ton, Aird Flavelle and William Flavelle. 

ONTARIO. Keewatin—International Lumber Co., in- 
corporated- under the laws of Minnesota, has been author- 
ized to do business in Ontario with a capital not exceed- 
ing $500,000. 

Ottawa—Harris Tie & Timber Co. (Ltd.) in business 
= has incorporated with an authorized capital of $100,- 


po ttawa—Soo Pole & Tie Co.; authorized capital $500,- 


QUEBEC. Montreal—J. R. Walker & Co. in business 
here has incorporated to manufacture all kinds of paper; 
authorized capital $250,000. Incorporators: Richard T. 
Hencker, Henry N. Chanven and Harold E. Walker. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Kennedy—The Sims-Mingea Lumber Co 
recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Trippe—A company composed of T. EF 
Nelson, L. C. Smith and J. M. Cannon has been organized 
and a sawmill for the manufacture of crossties and other 
hardwood stocks will be erected. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Tiernan Lumbei 
Co. recently began business. 

COLORADO. Sheridan Lake—Royce Patrie has en- 
tered the trade here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Republic Phonograph Co. re 
cently began business with its office at 320 S. Wabash 
Ave. The factory is located at 906 W. Lake St. 

INDIANA. Kewanna—The Long & Thompson Lumbe! 
Co. has purchased an interest in M. Hiland & Son. 

Petersburg—Veeck & Son will shortly establish a 
wagon manufacturing plant in Petersburg and turn out 
high grade vehicles. C. Veeck, the elder member of the 
firm, for many years owned and operated a wagon fac- 
tory at Huntingburg, Ind. 

KENTUCKY. Hollonsville—Nathan Brewer will open « 
yard here. 

Paris—William Butler recently began the lumber busi- 
ness. 


LOUISIANA. Abita Springs—The Cowan-Kerr Lum 
ber Co., a concern recently organized by R. R. Cowan and 
his associates, has completed a sawmill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 30,000 feet at Abita Springs, where it owns about 
12,000,000 feet of pine timber. 

Hammond—tThe City Lumber & Supply Co. 
ing. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—R. R. Burrington has engaged in 
the wholesale and commission lumber business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Mary Ann Lumber Co.. 
which was recently organized with a capital stock of! 
$10,000, has entered the yellow pine manufacturing field. 
The company is constructing a sawmill at Athens, La., 
which will have a daily capacity of 25,000 feet. The con- 
cern controls about 10,000,000 feet of standing timber and 
its output will be handled by the Van Cleave Saw Mill 
Co. The incorporators of the company are: . Li. Van 
Cleave, John T. Held, J. L. Neal, J. M. Darr and A. W. 
Smith. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Altemus Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Rudolph Faust recently began 
the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 


is organiz- 


OKLAHOMA. Miami—The Bradley Ind. Lumber Co 
has entered the trade. 
OREGON. Reedsport—The Reedsport Lumber Co. is 


organizing. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Uniontown—The Indian Creek Val- 
ley Lumber Co. was recently organized. 
WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Lidstone Lumber Co 
has begun the wholesale lumber and shingle business. 
WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Carl Hartmann, of the 
Hartmann-Greiling Co., and associates have purchased a 
tract, 350x500 feet, on the Fox River at Green Bay and 
will establish a new shipyard, with two berths accom- 
modating boats up to a length of 260 feet and 40-foot 
beam for ocean service. Definite plans have not yet been 
prepared, but it is said that the investment will be in ex- 
cess of $125,000. 
WYOMING. Casper 


here. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Prussia—The Empire Lumber Co. 
has opened a branch yard. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Birmingham Box & 
eo Works is rebuilding its plant recently destroyed by 

re. 

ARKANSAS. Blytheville—The Kelly Handle Co. will 
enlarge its plant. ’ 

Genoa—The Cook Lumber Co. is erecting a sawmill 
which will be in operation in two or three weeks. 

GEORGIA. Hebardsville—The Hebard Cypress Co. is 
rebuilding its planing mill and dry kiln, recently reported 
burned at a loss of $80,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Booker Box Co. has 
closed a deal whereby the company has purchased the 
plant of the Kentucky Cotton Yarn Co. This is a two- 
story brick plant, with 45,000 feet of floor space and ona 
two-acre site. The company expects to have the plant 
ready for operation about Oct. 1. 

OHIO. Ashland—The C, S. Garretson Lumber Co. will 
erect a modern office building on property recently ac- 
quired by it. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Brown & Hackney (Inc.) 
have purchased timber tracts and will establish sawmills. 

Sparta—Lee Fooshee will rebuild its plant recently 
destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Walton Lumber Co. has 
installed new boilers, an engine and an electric generator 
to partly electrify the mill. These improvements will not 
only increase the output, but will also go toward the pro- 
duction of better lumber. 


- BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—Plans are being prepared for the 
enlargement of the mill of the Petawawa Lumber Co. at 
Pembroke, which will be used temporarily by the Colonial 
Lumber Co., whose mills were burned some time ago. 





S. K. Gibson is opening a yard 
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CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—Fire, which is believed to have 
ctarted from a spark from the smoke stack recently de- 
-tyoyed the sawmill, dimension mill and boiler plant of the 
Joline Lumber Co. The mill will be rebuilt at once, mate- 
rial having already been placed on the ground. The loss 
is partly covered by insurance. 


GEORGIA. Hebardville—Disastrous fire recently visited 
‘he plant of the Hebard Cypress Co., destroying the plan- 
‘ng mill and dry kilns. The origin of the fire is unknown 
oud the loss is estimated at $80,000. The burned planing 

ill and kilns will be rebuilt at once. 


INDIANA. Princeton—The sawmill of John Enlow was 
destroyed by fire recently, the origin of the fire being un- 
:nown. A loss of several thousand dollars is involved, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The plant and lumber 
yards of the Algiers Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.) were dam- 

ced by fire to the extent of about $40,000. The loss, only 
partly insured, included total destruction of the sash, door 
and blind plant and of considerable cypress and cedar 
lumber in the yards. 

MINNESOTA. Hitterdal—Fire of unknown origin re- 
cently visited the plant of the Wilcox Lumber Co. and 
caused total destruction of its buildings. 


MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Fire believed to have started 
in the boiler room destroyed the planing mill of the W. M. 
Carter Lumber Co. and sash and door factory of the 
Raldwin Lumber Co. on Oct. 1. A large amount of lum- 
ber, several dwellings and six box cars were also con- 
sumed by the flames. The loss is estimated at $140,000, 
of which $28,500 is covered by insurance. 

Petal—The turpentine still of the McInnis Lumber Co. 
was destroyed by fire Oct. 2. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wallace—The Camp Manufac- 
ture recently suffered a fire loss amounting to 
$150,000. 

OHIO. Columbus—The barn of T. J. Dundon was de- 
stroyed by fire of supposed incendiary origin. The loss is 
estimated at $2,200. 

OREGON. Wendling—The planing mill and two dry 
sheds, one of them filled with dry surfaced lumber, of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire re- 
cently. The fire is supposed to have been caused by a 
hot box, 


TENNESSEE. Sparta—The saw and planing mills and 
column factory of Lee & Fooshee were recently destroyed 
by fire. The company sustains a loss of $15,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—The plant of the J. N. Hirsch Coop- 
erage Co. was destroyed by fire recently with a loss esti- 
mated at $20,000. Besides machinery and stock destroyed, 
three box cars filled with barrels and staves were con- 
sumed by the flames. 

WISCONSIN. Namekagon—Fire of unknown origin re- 
cently destroyed the sawmill of the Namekagon Lumber 
Co., causing a loss estimated at $5,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MANCHESTER, CONN., Oct. 1.—George I. Watson has been 
appointed receiver for the Henry F. Hills Lumber Co. 





Orrawa, KAN., Oct. 2—A receiver has been applied for 
by the Ottawa Furniture & Manufacturing Co. 





WESTFIELD, MAss., Oct, 2.—Johnson & Hibbard, retail lum- 
her dealers and general woodworkers, have filed a petition in 
hankruptey, the schedule showing liabilities of $12,631 and 
assets of $9,300, consisting of real estate valued at $6,700, 
machinery $1,900, stock $400 and debts due, $300. 





Sr. Louris, Mo., Oct. 3.—The Progress Planing Mill Co. ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


_ Brooxtyn, N. Y., Oct. 2.—Edward B. Jordan & Co.; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 





New York City, N. Y., Oct. 1.—A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against J. E. Davis (Inc.). The liabilities 
amount to $30,000 and assets $20,000. ‘ 





_ MILWAUKER, WIS., Oct. 2.—The Maxson Lumber Co. has 
liled a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, stating liabilities of 
$87,418 with the exception of $1,757 in wage claims, given 
preferment under the law. Assets are scheduled at $85,660. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MONTREAL, QugE., Oct. 3.—Isaie Allard, sash and door 
manufacturer, has assigned. Paquet & Bonnier have been 
ppointed curators. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently made two large timber purchases, which increase 
its holdings in the vicinity of its mill at Bend, Ore. It has 
bought’ about 16,000 acres of Oregon pine carrying in the 
neighborhood of 370,000,000 feet from the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., which also has a mill and a large body of timber at 
id. The other purchase of the Brooks-Scanlon interests 
from the Huron Timber Co., of Saginaw, Mich., and 
umounts to approximately 90,000,000 feet. 


) 











Timber on the Red Lake Indian reservation in northern 
Minnesota has been sold at public sale by the Government, 
on behalf of the Indians, to the Clark Pole & Tie Co., of 
emidji, Minn., the highest bidder. The company announces 
that the pine will be taken over bv some other concern and 
probably will be sawed at Bemidji, but the company will 
take the cedar and other woods. 





R. M, Taliaferre, of Harrisonburg, Catahoula Parish, La., 
recently sold A. C. McComb, of Oshkosh, Wis., a 700-acre 
tract of timber, consisting of white oak, ash, hickory and 
sum, estimated at 10,000,000 feet. This added to his 8,000- 
acre tract gives Mr. McComb a body of 10,000,000 feet of 
line timber, located at Jonesville, La., on the Arkansas and 
Louisiana Railroad line and Black River. 





One of the largest lumber deals in Arkansas in recent 
years, involving a consideration of $269,275, was consum- 
mated when the United States Forestry department notified 
the Fourche River Lumber Co.. of Bigelow, that it was the 
successful bidder for the 96,500,000 feet of yellow pine, 
white, red and black oak timber, recently offered for sale 
by the Government. The tract is located in the Arkansas 
National forests, comprising an area of 33.000 acres, and is 
Situated on the watersheds of the Alum Fork, North Fork 
and Maumeltle rivers. The timber consists of 80,900,000 
feet of yellow pine and 15,600,000 feet in white, red and 


a ae Development of the tract will begin about April 


_ The John S. Soble Lumber Co. (Inc.), Rochester, N. Y., 
recently purchased the timber on a 100-acre tract of land 
near Cuba, Allegany County, New York. The-timber con- 
sists of maple, cherry and ash. A mill will be erected at 
once and operations started within thirty to sixty days. 


The Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., has purchased the sawmill and standing timber 
of the Boynton Land & Lumber Co., of Boynton, ‘Ark. The 
acre consists of gum, cottonwood and cypress and is suf- 
icient for a five-years’ run. The mill will continue in opera- 
tion and the output will be handled thru the sales office of 
the Gideon-Anderson company in St. Louis. : 





v May Bros., who operate a large band mill at Memphis 
8500" have closed a transaction involving the purchase o 
L 4 acres of hardwood timber land from the Maley Land & 
twene anorace ie Ny for a comeigereten, af, be- 

5 ,000. e property is heavily tim- 
bered with oak, ash, gum and other hardwoods and is located 





near Grenada, Miss., on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line 
of the Illinois Central system. It is the intention of the 
compan~ to erect a large mill on the property with a view 
to developing the timber there instead of bringing it to 
Memphis. Seven or eight miles of standard railroad trackage 
will be constructed to facilitate development of the tract. 


The Probst Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, recently pur- 
chased thru H. A. Strode, a real estate man, 4,500 acres of 
hardwood timberlands in Arkansas County, Arkansas, involv- 
ing a consideration of $67,000. Two mills will be erected on 
a acquired property for the development of the 
timber. * 





Brown & Hackney (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., have pur- 
chased the timber on two tracts of land near Pastoria, Ark., 
and will establish a mill to cut it. The consideration for the 
tracts was $20,500. . : 


OBITUARY | 


ISAAC W. BUDD.—Founder of the well known City Line 
Brick & Lumber Co., of Camden, N. J., Isaac W. Budd, 
recently passed away at the age of 71. He also founded 
the Camden Lime Co., and was well known in lumber and 
building circles about Camden. 


E. C. IVERSON.—The death of E. C. Iverson, of St. Paul, 
Minn., occurred Sept. 28 at St. Joseph’s hospital. Mr. 
Iverson had been acting secretary for the last year of the 
St. Paul Building Material Exchange and was well known 
in lumber circles. He was 61 years old and had lived in St. 
Paul 37 years, having for a long time engaged in the retail 
lumber business. In 1905 Mr. Iverson incorporated the St. 
Croix Lumber Co. Funeral services conducted by Summit 
Lodge 163, A. F. & A. M., took place Oct. 1 and interment 
was made at Oakland cemetery. 


JOHN WILLIAM WHITESIDE.—For many years a 
prominent lumberman, John William Whiteside died re- 
cently at the age of 68 years, following an illness of six 
weeks. From 1883 until 1907 he was engaged in the lumber 
business, shipping lumber from Gallatin, Lebanon, Tenn., 
and other neighboring towns. He was a member of the 
Baptist church at Gallatin and was always active in the 
psa of the church. The deceased is survived by five chil- 

ren. 














WILLIAM WIRT BURBANK.—The death of William 
Wirt Burbank, aged 75, occurred at his home in Penacook, 
N. H., Sept. 28. He was a native of Webster, N. H., and 
engaged in the lumber manufacturing business there for 
almost 50 years, retiring a few years ago. He was for 
many years selectman, moderator and treasurer of the 
town and its representative in the legislature of 1881. Mr. 
Burbank married Miss Ellen Maria Dow, of Fisherville, 
who with three daughters survives. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 





Delivered at 


ARTICLE Quantity Navy Yard Sch. 
BOR, WEIN 900 caer 100,000 feet. ..Philadelphia, Pa....1513 
Ash, white, brown, or 

mixed Oregon.... 635,000 feet.. Various ........... 1513 
Ash, white, firsts... 108,000 feet. Various ........... 1513 
Ash, white, FAS. ...299,000 feet... Various ........... 1513 
Cedar, white, south- 

Be ARR 260,000 feet. . Brooklyn and Norfolk.1514 
Cypress, B & better. 635,000 feet. ..Norfolk and Washing- 

NGiecctcewecunes 1514 
Cypress, boat build- 

REE 0d 5. 0'ehte's 68s . Miscellaneous. Various ........... 1514 
Pir; DOUGION ....:5% +. 535,000 feet. . Mare Island, Cal....1518 
Fir, Douglas, No. 1, 

RARER aioe a el.a-a.5o: as58 Miscellaneous. Mare Island, Cal....1518 
Fir, Douglas, No. 

Ci ee Se ee 809,000 feet:.. Various 2... cccckes 1518 
Fir, Douglas, deck 

Sa 380,000 feet. ..Mare Island, Cal....1518 


plan 
Fir, Douglas, plank. 400,000 feet...Mare Island, Cal....1518 
Fir, Douglas, edge- 

grain flooring.... 54,000 feet...Mare Island, Cal....1518 
Fir, Douglas, 

SClSCted <6... cece 870,000 feet.. Various ........... 1518 


a ae Miscellaneous. .Mare Island, Cal... .1518 
Fir, Douglas, for 

StRgiNg 6. 2... -+. 50,000 feet. ..Mare Island, Cal....1518 
Fir, Douglas, timbers Miscellaneous. .Mare Island, Cal... .1518 
Hickory, No. 1 com- 

1) Sei cicee 1,500 feet. ..Puget Sound, Wash..1517 
Hickory, DAS: ..... 2,000 feet...Mare Island, Cal....1517 
Juniper poles...... Miscellaneous. .Norfolk, Va........ 1517 
Lignum-vitae ......152,000 poundsVarious ........... 1517 
Mahogany, African 

or Mexican...... 58,800 feet... Various ........... 1517 
Maple, hard, FAS... 33,000 feet...Various ........... 1517 
Oak, bending, white, 

red or green..... Miscellaneous. .Various ........... 1509 
Oak, butts, white, do- 

SHOREIOS cas 55-406 +- 10,000 feet...Philadelphia, Pa....1509 
Oak, white, domestic, 

plain .........0 Miscellaneous. .Various ........... 1509 
Oak, white, domestic, 

plain, FAS....... 56,000 feet.. Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1509 
Oak, white, domestic, . 

hewn, green......210,000 feet...Norfolk, Va........ 1509 
Oak, white, piles, 6 

inches diameter at 

Ne ce ns ciete oc0s ‘ 200 piles.. Norfolk, Va........ 1509 
Oak, white, domestic, 

STEEN .. 1. eee eeee Miscellaneous. .Various ........... 1509 
Oak, white, domestic, 

al eas an Miscellaneous. .Philadelphia and 

Mare Island...... 1509 

Oak, white, for shaft 
| AAA -»- 21,000 feet...Philadelphia, Pa....1509 
Pine, sugar ...... -- 50,000 feet. ..Puget Sound, Wash..1518 


settee ees 350,000 feet.. .Philadelphia, Pa....1514 


common ........ 247,000 feet...Various ........... 1515 
Pine, white, No. 2.. 64,000 feet...Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1515 
Pine, white ........ 836,000 feet...Various ......0.00. 1515 
Pipe white, se- ‘ c 

Lol: SRR +++ 15,000 feet...Charleston, S. C....1515 
Pine, white, C se- nA 

CUE av cue we sie's  OTO.000 feet... .Noxtelk,. Vai cess 1515 
Poplar, FAS....... 18%,000: fect. ..VATIOUS . ... .... sciasie 1517 
Redwood. clear.....Miscellaneous..Various ........... 1518 
Redwood, No. 1 com- 


MOM ......+-. ..- Miscellaneous. .Mare Island, Cal....1518 
Spruce, New Eng- 

land, merchant- 

able, dressed, any 


stage of seasoning. Miscellaneous. .Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1516 
Spruce, southern, 
merchantable .... Miscellaneous. .Various ........... 1516 
Spruce, southern, 
dressitig ......<« 19t,800- feet... Vablous ...665 06605 1516 
Spruce, Sitka ...... 65,000 feet...Mare Island and 
Puget Sound...... 1518 


Spruce, poles, sticks, 
for spars, bark 
led + sees Miscellaneous. .Norfolk, Va........ 1516 


pee off . 
Walnut, black. ship- 
ping or air-dry... 3,000 feet...Norfolk, Va........ 1517 











“Our Mill at Franklin, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 


To be sure of getting 


it right and when you 
need it buy from 





Camp 
Manufacturing 
Company 
FRANKLIN, - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Teleph 982 G cy. 





PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bidg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





. MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wallace, N, C. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 
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Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 








MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 





‘*When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 
























































Every Farmer 
Needs It 


Won't be long aint 
harvest time and the 
tax on our transpor- 
tation facilities this 
year will necessitate 
local grinding more 
than ever before. 


With a 


Monarch “s3' Feed Mill 


+ in your yard you can grind oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, etc,, for 
the farmers of your community. It will pay you a good profit on 
the grinding and not infrequently you'll sell a mill outright as 
our agent. There's a good profit both ways. 





Write today for full particulars. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy, PA. 











TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram - full of 
usable concrete “*dope’’— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co, 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - IOWA. 











(aWOFECT 


‘*Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 











The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama~Pacific GRAND i 44 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 











The part stoppage of building operations all over the coun- 
try, especially as regards residences of the ordinary type, 
manifested chiefly in the larger cities where much of the 
construction is on a speculative basis, has of course reacted 
directly upon the sash, door and millwork trade. While 
there is considerable construction under way in the line of 
industrial plants and extensions thereto, this affords no great 
outlet for the above products. There appears to be a fair 
amount of building being done in the country, as there is a 
fair current of orders from the country retailers. 

The Chicago sash and door jobbers say that there has been 
a little better demand the last few days, due to improved 
demand from country yards, which are not only beginning to 
send “fill in” orders, but many of them also appear to be 
awaking to the fact that the farmers in their respective terri- 
tories are likely to be pretty good customers this fall. The 
local demand remains quiet and no immediate change in con- 
ditions is expected. Prices continue satisfactory. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul dealers report a good improve- 
ment in the country yard trade, which was late in starting 
but promises to hold up well as money is plentiful in the 
farming districts. City building is light, but a little better 
than it was. Factories are now kept fairly busy filling and 
shipping orders. There is no car trouble and as the retailers 
can get quick delivery they are inclined to delay ordering 
until they have the business in sight themselves. 

The cooler weather seems to have chilled the little spurt 
that seemed to have struck the building situation in Cin- 
cinnati a week or two ago. The change has been felt by the 
sash and door factories and millwork shops. There are some 
good inquiries in hand from builders for the market, for fin- 
ishing material of all kinds, and bookings for next spring are 
in sight, which may give the factories work for all their 
employees during the winter. 

In St. Louis the planing mill listing bureau is busier than 
for several months, listing quantities prenaratory to esti- 
mates being made by the various plants. This has given a 
healthy tone to the situation, and there is a better feeling 
than for some time. Work on cantonment contracts con- 
tinues to keep a number of concerns busy. 

The sash and door trade at Kansas City had pretty slim 
picking thruout September, and there is no particular im- 
provement evident thus far this month, altho as a rule busi- 
ness picks up with the coming of fall. As at other points, 
the bulk of the business is coming from the country, and there 
is no great rush from that source. City demand is just 


about at a standstill ; very little building being done, and not 
much estimating compared with the usual volume at this 
time of the year. Prices for sash and doors are strong, how- 
ever, on account of the high cost of material used rather than 
because of any urgent demand. 

The door factories of Buffalo (N. Y.) are experiencing con 
siderable difficulty in securing needed material, especially 
spruce and Idaho pine, ordinarily largely used in the local 
trade. Outside door factories report stocks of cypress also 
difficult to obtain, owing to car shortage at the mills. The 
door trade is generally called quiet, tho there is a fair amount 
of factory construction, which helps the situation. 

Now that the bulk of the Government work is out of the 
way the Baltimore (Md.) factories are by no means rushed, 
and competition is more active than it has been. However, 
no price recessions of any consequence have been noted or are 
in prospect. It is expected that the completion of the can 
tonments and consequent release of labor that has been em- 
ployed thereon may stimulate private undertakings, so the 
local outlook is favorable rather than otherwise. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) fir door and millwork concerns are 
maintaining their prices, the cost of production and decreased 
output standing in the way of any reduction. The slackness 
in building all over the country is reflected by the small 
amount of new business. The factories have a fair volume 
of unfilled orders still on the books. 

The sash and millwork plants of San Francisco are find- 
ing business pretty quiet. The door factories are operating 
at about a normal rate of production. The cutting-up de- 
partments of the white pine sawmills in the Sierras are ex- 
tremely busy, with many orders booked. Fair shipments of 
white pine door stock and open sash to the eastern markets 
are being made, tho the supply of cars is unsatisfactory. 

The window glass demand is decidedly spotty, gains in 
sales during the last few days being reported from some 
quarters, while others show a decreased inquiry. Reviewing 
conditions for the last month Secretary Charles R. Mont- 
gomery, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., says: ‘There was 
some improvement in the demand for window glass during 
September and many of the stocks are now badly broken in 
the popular sizes and qualities. Production continues very 
light. and because of repairs to tanks a still further reduc- 
tion will take place during October. There appears to be no 
prospect of a general resumption in time for new made glass 
to reach market for this fall’s business, and it seems advisable 
to place ordcrs now before stocks become still more broken.” 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 











THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $hort methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
businer~ af the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











While there is more building going on, taking the country 
as a whole, than was the case a few weeks ago—of course 
excluding cantonment construction and other Government 
work—operations are still of decidedly limited proportions ; 
nor does there seem to be any likelihood of immediate im- 
provement. There is considerable activity in certain manu- 
facturing communities in the way of construction of housing 
for workmen, a matter which is assuming great importance. 
The tremendous influx of workmen in many industrial cen- 
ters, coupled with the decrease in speculative building in 
evidence for many months, has brought about a great short- 
age of suitable dwellings. So serious, in fact, has the situa- 
tion become that the Federal Government is giving consider- 
ation to the problem of providing housing for workingmen 
in the vicinity of plants engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions or other war sunplies. A special committee was 
to call upon President Wilson this week to present data 
regarding conditions in certain industrial communities. It 
is said that the President will be asked to recommend that 
Congress appropriate $100,000,000 or more to assist in pro- 
viding adequate housing for workers where a shortage exists. 

A number of cities in different parts of the country are 
conducting special home building campaigns, with excellent 
results. The high wages and general employment of labor 
thruout the country make this a very favorable time for 
such efforts. One of the most extensive campaigns of this 
kind is now in progress at Gary, Ind. An article describing 
it anpears in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

While the total of New York’s building permits issued 
last week did not come up to the figures for the correspond- 
ing week of 1916 there was a substantial gain in numbers 
over the last few weeks. In Manhattan seven permits were 
filed costing $166.000 as compared with nine permits valued 
at $198,000 for the corresponding week of 1916; in Brook- 
lyn six permits costing $876,000 were filed compared with 
nine costing $1,000,000 for the corresponding week of 1916; 
in Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond there were substantial 
increases over August and early September filings. The 
number of permits is the interesting feature, for the reason 
that it is believed heavy construction work requiring steel 
to a large extent will be very slow in developing. 

The report of the Philadelphia Bureau of Building Inspec- 
tion for September shows 535 permits issued for 578 oper- 
ations, the estimated cost of which is $2,252,765. This is 
the smallest number of permits issued in any September 
since 1907, and next to the smallest amount involved. The 
average operations have totaled 1300, and the average cost 
over $3.000,000. For the first nine months of 1916 there 
were 12,016 operations, costing $35,928,735, and for the 
first nine months of this year 7480 operations, costing 
$29.533,465, a falling off of over $6,000,000 for the period. 

During September there were issued in Cincinnati 886 
permits for improvements, of an estimated value of $798,915, 
which compares with 1.260 permits, estimated value $862,030, 
a year ago, and with $926,795 in August this year. Permits 
for the year to date, however, continue to show an increase 
over those for the corresponding nine months of 1916, the 
total value so far in 1917 being $9,173,735 against $8,249,475 
in 1916. 

Little activity was shown in building circles in Indianapo- 
lis during September, altho the month started out well. The 
total value of building operations for the month was $663,- 
401, compared with $868,168 during the corresponding 
period of 1916, or a loss of $204,767. The value of opera- 
tions for the first nine months of the current year is esti- 
mated at $6,107,483, compared with $6,901,182 for the 
corresponding period of last year, or a loss of $793,749. 

In Detroit building circles there is still an attitude of 
pessimism regarding a general revival of activity before 
next spring. John F. Stuart, vice president and general 
manager of the Kotcher Lumber Co., this week said that 
business is still very quiet, and that with the normal period 
of active building due to end about the last of this month 
there did not seem to be much chance of better business 
until spring. He further stated that there is but little price 


cutting. Five apartments, a 6-story, 114-room hotel, a 2- 
story brick and steel factory, a number of flats, residences 
and garages are reported by architects from last week's 
plans. A contract was awarded last week for one of the 
2-storv brick and steel airplane motor factories of the Lin 
coln Motor Co. Construction operations for which permits 
were issued during the week carry cost estimates aggregating 
$587,120, in comparison with $677,065 for the preceding 
week. This is just about half the total for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

The report of the St. Louis building commissioner for 
September shows that in that city permits were issued for 
612 buildings of a total cost of $858,162, as against 628 
buildings costing $800,911 for August, a gain of $57,251. 
The gain was in new buildings, $533,110 in September as 
against $433,923 in August, the increase being nearly 
$100,000. Alterations were on 348 buildings at a_ cost 
of $325,052, as against $366,988 the previous month, 
a loss of $31,936. In September, 1916, permits were issued 
for 747 buildings at a total cost of $1,794,770, a loss of 
$932,608. Alterations during September last year were of 
the value of $234,031, a gain of $91,021. 

The Milwaukee building inspector’s department has pe! 
formed a service for the lumber industry by pointing out. 
in its last weekly report of building permits issued, that 
lumber is the only material extensively used in building 
construction that has remained comparatively stable since 
the war began. Steel, it is stated, is 300 to 400 percent 
higher than three years ago and other materials, such as 
cement, brick, rock, lime, sand etc. have soared at an ex 
ceptionally high percentage, while lumber has advanced only 
about 20 to 25 percent. ‘she purpose of the figures is to 
stimulate the construction of small buildings, such as resi 
dences and dwellings, the volume of which shows a falling 
off as winter approaches. 

There were eight building contracts filed for record in 
San Francisco last week, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $71,900. This is much below the average for 
local building construction, exclusive of municipal and other 
public structures. The eighteen building permits issued 
during the week showed a total valuation of $190,000. 

Building operations in Evansville, Ind., for September 
showed an increase over August. Architects and contrac 
tors of that city say that there will be considerable building 
done this fall, altho it will not be as extensive as last fall 
Yellow pine dealers report that while business is not boom 
ing they are doing very well. 

Frederick Ayer, owner of the Hotel Brunswick, Boston. 
recently brought a petition in the Supreme Court asking it 
to review the mandate of the commission on the height o! 
buildings of that city that no building on the site on whic!) 
the hotel stands shall be erected to a height of over 80 feet. 
A year ago the commission placed the Hotel Brunswick in 
the class of buildings that might be erected to a height o! 
125 feet. The Boston Public Library and Trinity Church 
trustees objected on the grounds that the architectural effects 
of Copley Square would be impaired, so the commission 


_ changed the rating of the Brunswick, limiting its height to 


80 feet. 

One of the communities that seems to have successfull) 
“put the kibosh” on the “high cost of building” bugaboo is 
Endicott, a suburb of Binghamton, N. Y., where according to 
reports, building operations to the amount of fully $1,000,000 
are now under way. This lively campaign includes 350 
dwelling houses and about $300,000 worth of business con- 
struction. Few if any of the dwellings are being erected 
by speculators, the activity being the result of a boom in 
home building. 

In spite of the war, three $10,000 buildings are to be 
erected in Marinette, Wis., this fall. Two of them have al 
ready been started and the other will be begun in the near 
future. The two buildings already under way are the bot- 
tling house of the Menominee River Brewing Co. and the 
new building of the Standard Oil Co. The Fairmouth 
Cheese Co, will start building a new plant soon. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS THAT SELL LUMBER 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall having 
seen a more striking newspaper advertisement of a retail 
lumber concern than that of the Williams Lumber Co., 
of Springfield, Mo., appearing in the Sept. 30 issue of 
the Daily Leader ot that city. This advertisement, 
which is five columns wide and the full depth of the 
page, ‘‘hooks up’’ the seasonable interest in baseball 
in a very timely and effective manner. The advertise- 
ment is dominated by a striking drawing of a runner 
and a baseman. The former has just slid to safety, one 
foot touching the base, which ties up with the caption 
of the advertisement—the word ‘‘Safety’’ in large 
white letters on a black background, the context being 
that it is ‘‘safe’’ to buy lumber and building material 
from the advertiser. The baseman is seen reaching for 
the ball, and under his extended arm is the text ‘‘ Reach 
300 Green by rail, mail, wire or phone.’’ The adver- 
tisement also features the company’s quick delivery by 
the striking phrase ‘‘Sudden Service,’’ a slogan not 
casily forgotten. Another feature of this company’s 
publicity which betokens originality is its penchant for 
green. Its telephone is on the ‘‘Green’’ exchange, 


its letterheads and office stationery are of that color, 
and in other ways the idea is carried out in the busi- 
ness. 

Another newspaper advertisement that embodies a 
very good idea was run by J. H. Queal & Co., Hurley, 
S. D., in their local paper recently. Under the caption 
‘Facts and Figures’’ it reproduces an item appearing 
in a Sioux City paper, reading as follows: 


A lake bed which Andrew Wollman, a farmer living near 
Menno, drained last spring with tiling, gave him a good crop 
return. He sowed the drained land to wheat, which has just 
been threshed, yielding an average of 30 bushels an acre, an 
aggregate of 4,775 bushels, which will give him a financial 
return of over $12,000. The cost of draining the land was 
but a small fraction of this. 

The advertisement goes on to ask: ‘‘Is there a low, 
wet tract on your farm that has not been producing 
grain for this high market?’’ and invites consultation 
as to cost of tiling. It would perhaps have been more 
effective if headed ‘‘How About That Low, Wet Place 
on Your Farm?’’ Some such heading would serve to 
focus the attention of farmers upon their own property, 
and the close reading of the reproduced item and the 
balance of the advertisement would naturally follow. 





| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 


With October at hand the lumber business locally is 
not what it should be. Yard demand, usually the big 
factor, is far below normal, because less building is going 
on than at any time in years, due chiefly to the high cost 
of all materials that go into construction work. Factory 
demand, which in a measure has helped take up the slack 
in the building demand, continues active, both high and 
low grade lumber being in request. Many factories are 
going night and day on war orders and much of the ma- 
terial being constructed requires lumber; most of it re- 
quires it for shipment. Dealers in both softwoods and 
hardwoods report that the last few days have shown 
slight improvement, but business for the first week in 
October is far below what it normally is. Local lumber- 
men do not expect much in the way of an improved 
building situation this fall but are hopeful that condi- 
tions will be favorable next spring. They base their be- 
lief on the fall in steel prices, thru governmental agree- 
ment, and the fact that there will be less talk next spring 
about high prices, as with steel down that material and 
many of its byproducts that go into building construction 
will be at a basis to justify builders in going ahead with 
construetion work. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED SEPT. 29 
Lumber 





Shingles 











cS bo UAE ryt morirer ACHR a Sea 66,749,000 9,361,000 
DOUG ss osase is ais ow. ore! oeraeraceterer ere 71,005,000 11,229,000 
DOCTOOBG. 6 iiiicies ws eieees 4,256,000 1,868,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 29 : 
Lumber Shingles 
EGET) cc cannes euis sen cme tees 2,628,049,000 499,122,000 
ROU cache w «ccc wsln aie eee enh 2,274,000,000 474,995,000 
TREVOREO cacaccccessteaws 354,049,000 24,127,000 
SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 29 
Lumber Shingles 
ROUT: Win Sine es Se otaG nena 31,338,000 5,605,000 
MOIR oie wives hate ae hie alae es 27,252,000 5,560,000 
TPO coon) o-oserenctu en red . 4,086,000 45,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 29° 
Lumber Shingles 
BORG) ‘seniotereaigs leserem es oxetes sa e's 1,221,143,000 342,097,000 
LUEG: <cxe wieeisiete seers sete wueteie ele 1,072,159,000 284,142,000 
DR NRC og te Ncaa core ois 190835) 148,984,000 57,955.000 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Department 
for the week ended Oct. 4 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 28 $ 84,300 
5,000 and under 10,000............ 11 75,000 
10,000 and under 25,000............ 11 185,500 
25,000 and under 50,000............ 4 132,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 1 60,000 
Shank & Co., 5-story building.......... 1 200,000 
60-70 Scott Street Association, 9-story eee 
apartment DUlIdING ...rsscsccccceces 1 375,000 
CUPS SUIS oan Sea pn eae ee 57 $ 1,511,200 
Average valuation for week............ Caen 26,512 
TLOLAIE: DECWIONE AUBG 6.0 o.0.5:9:0.6,<is:0:60:0:6:0% 42 485,900 
Average valuation previous week a 11,569 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 2,450,150 
Totals dan. t t0-Oet. 4, TST... ces ccs : 58,020,645 


0 
87,171,960 


Totals correspondin eriod 1916 
a edie ; 67,298,952 


Totals corresponding period 1915 
Totals corresponding period 1914 
Totals corresponding period 19138.... 
fotals corresponding period 1912 
Totals corresponding period 1911 
Totals corresponding period 1910 
Totals corresponding period 1909 
Totals corresponding period 1908 
fotals corresponding period 1907 


NORTHERN PINE 


_ Chicago, Oct. 3.—The best of the present demand con- 
tinues with the factory trade, this business being for both 
high and low grade lumber. Yard trade is slow and the 
business prevailing is simply for filling in orders. Stocks 
of low grade lumber, on account of the heavy factory de- 
mand, are found to be low. Prices remain strong. 


538,577, 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 1.—Early predictions of car 
shortage which would block retail yards in restocking have 
not materialized, as farmers take their time about mar- 
keting their grain and the grain movement is very light. 
This tends to hold back country buying. City trade is 
under normal, but has shown some improvement. Factory 
demand continues strong and the favorite stocks for fac- 
tory use are getting scarce. 


New York, Oct. 1.—Prices show continued firmness not- 
withstanding the quieter demand. With a continued dull- 
ness in the building demand has come a good inquiry and 
some very desirable business from large buyers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 3.—Demand has not been active 
lately, except for special stocks. Pattern lumber and 
low grades are in fairly good demand, but the market 
lacks the usual snap of this season. Owing to the high 
production costs prices hold strong, but it is difficult 
to maintain much advance, as retail business is not good 
and buyers are inclined to be cautious about ordering 
ahead. The outlook for the building trade of the near 
future seems less bright than a year ago. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 2.—Some recent sales of white 
pine in Pittsburgh have given ample proof of the strength 
of this lumber in all going transactions. Low grade mate- 
trials are especially active, and slightly higher in price. 
Better grades shows improvement also. The market, 
however, is almost entirely confined to the manufacturing 
trade. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 2,.—Demand from manu- 
facturers, particularly those catering to the Government, 
is as brisk as before and the lower grades receive the 
greatest attention. ° 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—The market continues busy and 
buoyant, with high prices. The new prices for dimension 
remain firm. Frames are quoted: 8-inch and under, $40: 
9-inch, $48; 10-inch, $44; 11- and 12-inch, $46. Demand 
for boards is fair, with a limited supply. Spruce covering 
boards, 5-inch and up, are quoted at $31 to $32, and 
matched spruce boards $36 to $37. The great price ad- 
vances in random announced a week ago has resulted in 
some wonderful variations in prices and no little uncer- 
tainty and disturbance of the market. Random, 2- to 
4-inch, has been quoted all the way from $30 to $34. Some 
have shaded a bit below $30; several have stuck to $33. 
And so for the other dimensions, quotations are varied 
and shaded. 


New York, Oct. 1.—While little new business was booked 
last week it was sufficient to maintain the last price ad- 
vances and to make the holder of any quantity of stock 
optimistic. Offerings from mill points are scarce and 
while building consumes little stock, orders from other 
sources are coming along nicely. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 2.—New inquiries for spruce were 
reported from several important sections during the past 
week, with prices very firm but shipments a little more 
satisfactory. Demand is for the low grade material as a 
whole, with occasional calls for the better stocks. List 
prices are rigidly maintained. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—As fall progresses the pole business 
improves somewhat, but the post business still lags. White 
cedar wholesalers who specialize in poles say the lag con- 
tinues on account of less money now going into utility 
company bond investments than during normal times, 
combined with the high cost of materials for line con- 
struction work. Stocks of both posts and poles in the 
North are low and indications are that the coming produc- 
tion from the woods will be even lighter than last season. 
White cedar shingle prices are firm and the demand is fair. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 1.—Producers here report an 
active fall demand for posts, now that farmers are thru 
with threshing and other fall work. Supplies are light 
and may be cleaned out entirely before next spring. Pole 
trade has shown some improvement, altho small. Stocks, 
however, are scanty. Prices on both posts and poles are 
stronger than for some time. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—Prices on hardwoods seem to be lining 
up with present stocks in the hands of the mills instead of 
the present demand for hardwood lumber. The demand 
both north and south is chiefly for stocks that can be used 
for war materials. The furniture and interior finish de- 
mand in this*territory is below normal, tho it can be said 
that the furniture demand is better than the other. On 
the whole, wholesalers say that the demand is a little bet- 
ter than it was, tho not what it ought to be for this time 
of year. Millmen are stronger on their quotations and are 
not offering so freely as two weeks or so ago. Most hard- 
wood men confidently expect that the car situation will 
stiffen up from now on, tho the present supply is none too 
easy. As far as the local market is concerned, business in 
October must pick up beyond what the volume is at pres- 
ent if the month is to turn out a good one. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 1.—Supplies of hardwood suit- 
able for factory trade seem vefy scarce, and as demand 
holds up well, wholesalers sometimes find it hard to find 
stock to fill orders. Prospects indicate shortage in many 
lines. Prices are strong. Flooring is quiet, but owing 
to high prices for other luniber there has been a smalle) 
production of it than usual. 






















A trade name 
to endure as 
has our 


“Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine” 


must have back 
of it a product 
possessed of 
more than ordi- 
nary merit. 


To the experi- 
enced eye of 
the lumberman 
whoappreciates 
the importance 
of good timber, 
we present this 
photo of our 
timber without 
comment. 
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Throughout our 
operations quality 
is given first con- 
sideration. We 
have spared no ef- 
fort to maintain 
the highest efficiency, 
and as a result.of this 
watchfulness we are 
privileged to count 
among our steady cus- 


We want you to 
acquaint yourself 
with our facilities 
and organization 
and to give us an 
opportunity of 
proving to you that 
we can supply you 
with a quality of yard 


stock that will meet 


tomers hundreds of the the requirements of 
best dealers along the your trade in every 
coast. way. 





Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Kitchen—Diner. 





Modern 
Logging 
Equipment 
and Methods 
Result in 
Low Cost. 











Sleeping Car. 








Leta 
Specialist 
Design 

Your Camps. 











Potable Kitchen—Diner. 
Write for Description and Prices on Camp Cars. 





The Factribilt Co., seammz'wasi. u's. a. 








Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


Gang and Band Sawed 


SOFT SHORT trary ellow P ine 


pot should 
be more or 
less useful to 
In Lumber Camps. 
A Selection of Dishes and the Chef’s Reminder 
Useful to the cook for suggesting dishes that can be 
made of materials at hand. Pocket size. Leather bound. 
Price $1 
The Lunch Room 
A guide to making and marketing lunch room foods and 
beverages, especially of the economical and appetising 
order. Cloth bound. $2.00. 


Vachon’s Economical Soups and Entrees 











An aid to using up left-overs and preventing waste. Vest 
pocket size. Leather bound. $1.00. 
Vest Pocket Vegetable Book 
cook vegetables of all kinds. Leather 


Tells how to 
bound. $1.00. 
Meister’s Vest Pocket Pastry Book 
500 receipts. Cloth bound. $1.00. 
Pastry for the Restaurant 
Vest pocket size. Leather bound. 
Richards’ Pastry Book 
An all around book. Price $2.00. 
The Hotel Butcher and Carver 
Tells how to manage meats, poultry and fish to best ad- 
vantage, together with expert advice on a up and 
carving; also suggestions for savory dishes 00 illus- 
trations. Cloth bound. 0. 
Eggs in a Thousand Ways 
Vest pocket size. $1.00. 


Whitehead’s Hotel Meat Cooking 


A book that tells so Geinly how to do, that anyone can 
work from it. Price $2.0 


Cooking for Profit 


A book written by an expert camp cook, who ‘counts the 
cost and makes the savory dish of inexpensive materials. 
He tells in entertaining way how he overcame difficulties 
in feeding people 1. country places where supplies were 
uncertain. Price $3.00. 


Whitehead’s American Pastry Cook and Baker 
Instructions very plain and workable. Price $2.00. 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


$1.00. 





For instantly de- 
termining board 
or superficical 
measure of lum- 
ber and of all 


The Lumber 


Estimator 


By James M. Leaver. kinds of cut up 


stock, boxes, etc. Now includes also The 
Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 
lator and Computer. 


Price, substantial y bound 


and indexed, $10. 


American Liaise CHICAGO 


Se, 














Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2.—More active buying the last 
ten days of car oak is reported. Lately the railway de- 
mand has been heavier than it was a year ago at this 
time. Factory trade is pretty close to normal, but there 
is no inclination to buy in excess of actual requirements. 
Ash is in especially good demand and prices are very 
strong. Ash that brought $10 a year ago now is hard to 
get at $20. The gum market is not so strong as it was 
because of the large stocks that the smaller mills have 
accumulated. Oak flooring and finish is quiet, but prices 
are fairly steady. 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 2.—There is more inquiry for 
southern hardwoods now than there was two or three 
weeks ago, tho it is admitted that buyers are still some- 
what reticent and that orders are not coming in quite as 
rapidly as could be desired. Prices are surprisingly well 
maintained. Stocks of oak, plain and quartered, including 
both veneers and all sorts of timbers, show a very large de- 
crease compared with what it was on the first of January. 
The same is doubtless true of some of the other leading 
items on the hardwood list. The oak market, while quiet, 
is in healthy position, with holders of stocks rather indif- 
ferent about making sales except where they think they 
are getting everything that is coming to them. Ash is a 
steady seller in most descriptions of stock and prices are 
well maintained. The lower grades of cottonwood and 
gum are held steady as to prices. There is a fair demand 
for the higher grades of cottonwood and gum and cypress 
is moving at a moderate rate. 





Louisville, Ky., Oct. 3.—Shipments of lumber are heavy 
and there are plenty of orders on the books. Business is 
much better than has been expected, and it generally 
looks like a big fall. Some of the smaller hardwood con- 
cerns that have not been fortunate enough to secure 
direct or indirect Government orders have not found 
business quite so active. Many leading furniture and 
wagon manufacturers are well stocked on material and 
are not buying to any considerable extent. Some south- 
ern mills are having trouble in getting cars, while in 
other districts shipments are moving out fair enough. 
The supply of logs moving from the South has been good, 
and mills have been working as near capacity as the 
labor situation will permit. Present prices are expected 
to go higher, and the trade is rather opposed to taking 
contracts. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—The outlook remains hopeless 
and prices as lofty and firm as before. Trade is very 
quiet, most of the business being in small orders. Quota- 
tions are: Inch, quartered oak, $92 to $95; plain oak, 
$69 to $74; maple, $60 to $62; birch, sap, $62 to $69; birch, 
red, $72 to $75; basswood, $59 to $65; ash, $72 to $74. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 1.—No. 1 common oak shows some 
improvement while the lower grades are still very active, 
with stocks quite depleted. Bill stuff of all description is 
in heavy demand with offerings from milling points light. 
A limited amount of new stock is going on sticks. Prices 
remain firm. 


New York, Oct. 1.—Very little complaint is made regard- 
ing prices but because of the falling off in the demand 
from trim and millwork sources numerous wholesalers 
have had to look for other sources of disposition. The 
factory trade continues bright. The transportation situa- 
tion is still very unsatisfactory but somewhat better than 
a few weeks ago. Demand is well distributed thruout the 
list altho oak, maple and birch continue leaders. 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1.—The hardwood men continue to 
report a very satisfactory volume of business, with 
prices about the same as formerly, but they also make it 
plain that prevailing conditions are not conducive to that 
desired feeling of permanence. Orders continue to come 
in right along but there is never very much business 
ahead. All the woods in general use are called for, and 
the outlook is regarded as encouraging. 


3 5 TAR RR 

Buffalo, N. Y.j2 Oct. @--Buying on factory orders is 
fairly satisfactory, tho hardly as good as a month ago. A 
few woods continue to lead the active list, these being 
mostly oak, maple and ash, while some yards have been 
doing a fair trade in birch. Not much is being done in the 
furniture trade, factories in this line being cautious buy- 
ers. The building trade is slow. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 
ment in hardwoods the last week. The calls have been 
for the low grade materials, which are very firm in price 
and difficult to secure for early shipment. 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 2.—Thick ash and oak continue in 
good demand, but there is very little doing in other lines. 
Outside concerns are making some inquiries for No. 1 
common gum. Furniture manufacturers and box factories 
have temporarily withdrawn from the market. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—There is no change in the hemlock 
market from last week, wholesalers not finding millmen 
willing to dispose of present stocks at any lower prices, 
even tho there is no demand locally, on account of lack of 
building. The hemlock trade has been helped again by 
new demands for lumber that is being furnished the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) and Battle Creek (Mich.) cantonments thru the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood War Emergency Bureau, 
it being said that the new demands, unlooked for a month 
ago, may total 12,000,000 feet. The bureau may be busy 
two or three weeks yet furnishing that lumber, which will 
mean the demand from that quarter will stiffen the mar- 
ket for at least a month. Prices remain firm. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—Hemlock continues firm, with de- 
mand good and stocks lowering. Hemlock boards, 10-, 
12-, 14- and 16-foot, owing to a growing scarcity, remain 
at the high level of prices attained a couple of weeks ago, 
$30 to $31, and very sharp at $30, with at least $32 in pros- 


pect. Demand for boards continues strong. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 2.—That competition of yellow 


pine is felt more in the hemlock market is admitted; yet 
prices hold close to lists and the market is strong. De- 
mand is no better, but stocks are-below normal, Box and 
crating manufacturers are the most active buyers. 





New York, Oct. 1.—Notwithstanding the building dull- 
ness in the immediate city districts, suburban dealers are 
getting some desirable business, altho below normal for 
this time of the year. Stocks among retailers are badly 
broken and the scarcity of assortments at mill points is 
reflected in the continued price firmness. Wholesalers sell 
ahead very cautiously. 





2.—There has been a better move- 






Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 3.—Mills report a shortage of stocks, 
because of a scarcity of logs and of labor, but this is no; 
being felt in higher prices, as retail demands are below the 
average. Some special demands are being made upon the 
mills, however, so that there is no complaint of a lack of 
business to keep going. Factory construction is making u» 
in part for the lack of activity in house construction. 


Pittsburgh, Pa:, Oct. 2,Reports from the various se 
tions of the Pittsburgh territory show a better or perhay 
more settled tone to the trade. The fact that there is « 
scarcity in hemlock, which will become more apparen: 
when the severe weather opens, is giving confidence that 
whatever shifting in prices takes place, they will disappeai 
rapidly. Many manufacturers report a severe curtailmen: 
of production and with demand generally above normal the 
effect on values is plainly seen. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 2.—Dealers speak moi 
encouragingly of market conditions. Builders buy mor 
freely for houses which they are erecting mostly for specu- 
lative purposes, and the fall consumption gives promise o/ 
being more active. Prices hold firm. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—Poplar is still one of the hardwood: 
that move actively whether the others do or not. There i 
a good demand in this market for both low and high grad: 
stocks and wholesalers say it is becoming increasing! 
difficult to get stock, especially low grade. Prices ai 
good. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—While large orders are not fr 
quent, wholesalers enjoy a fair average of business fro: 
smaller orders. As not much poplar is here and transpor- 
tation difficulties are présent, wholesalers find little difli- 
culty in disposing of what stocks they get. There is a be! - 
ter sale of lower than of better grades. Prices are about 
the same as for weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 3.—The market for poplar holds 
firm at the recently advanced prices. Mill output con- 
tinues short of the demand and in some of the upper 
grades, of which vehicle and furniture manufacturers 
have been heavy buyers, stocks are quite broken anil 
higher quotations are predicted. The Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association report this week says that it 
very apparent that there is not enough poplar to supply 
the demand. All items are active, low grades especially 
so. The average f. o. b. Cincinnati gateway prices for 
poplar siding for the week ended Sept. 29 follow: Bevel 
siding—No. 1, 38-inch, $28; 4-inch, $32; 5-inch, $32; se- 
lects, 3-inch, $22; 4-inch, $26; 5-inch, $26; No. 1 common, 
3-inch, $16; 4-inch, $20; 5-inch, $20; No. 2 common, 3- 
inch, $15; 4-inch, $17; 5-inch, $17. Drop siding—Selectis, 
4-inch, $40; 5-inch, $44; 6-inch, $44; No. 1 common, $26; 
4-inch, $30; 5-inch, $35; 6-inch, $35; No. 2 common, 4- 
inch, $25; 5-inch, $28; 6-inch, $28. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 1.—Last week was one of the best of 
the entire year as to business booked. Both high and low 
grades have been active and prices are firm. Stocks are 
low. 


Baltimore, Oct. 1.—While it can not be said that handler: 
of poplar have any considerable amount of business aheav, 
orders continue to come in freely enough to keep the 
movement satisfactory, with only the difficulties of making 
shipment as the chief drawback. Freight embargoes arr 
even more troublesome here than they have been, and 
there is no prospect of important relief. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—There is no change in the market 
wholesalers find little business, on account of the lack o! 
building. Fir for industrial purposes is enjoying a fai! 
demand, even tho this business is difficult to handle after 
the material is obtained, on account of continued unsatis- 
factory conditions at the mills. The mills seem to have 
such a good demand from ship requirements and speci! 
stuff that little heed is paid to the slackness in this ma 
ket. There is hardly any demand here for yard stock: 
As it has been for a long time, there is no spruce marke! 
in this territory, the demand for airplane purposes keepin: 
the wood out of this market on account of price. Ther 
is but little change with red cedar shingles. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 28.—With production gradually r+ 
turning to normal and orders coming in slowly mills ai 
beginning to cut material that has long been ordered, an! 
are endeavoring to replace depleted stocks. Timbers an‘ 
green cutting are in good demand, but yard stock materi! 
has few calls. Uppers continue scarce, manufacture) 
being far behind on orders for this class of stock. Fi: 
logs bring the highest price in history, the few in the wate: 
being sold for $11, $14 and $17. Cedar logs for lumb:« 
cutting purposes are quoted as high as $20. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 29.—There is no material change i" 
the situation here, quotations remaining about the sam. 
as a week ago. The volume of business is reported fair 
with yard stock moving rather slowly while the demani 
for ship building material and specials continues active. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 2.—The announcemen 
that the Allied governments have found Douglas fir a suit 
able substitute for spruce in the construction of flyin 
machines is expected to be followed with a strengthenin: 
of prices and a reduction in the stock that will be availab|: 
for other uses. The drain on spruce for similar consump- 
tion is expected to be relieved somewhat, providing mor 
of this stock for other purposes than has been availab! 
for a long time. Cedar is rather sluggish. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2.—Fir wholesalers report few: 
orders the last three weeks than in any other period © 
similar length in the last ten years, but in spite of tha 
fact many manufacturers ask $1 more for vertical grai! 
items than a week ago, and all stick tight to List 19 on al! 
other items. Mills have a good Government business and 
their production is. very light. All orders placed ar 
wanted at once and there is no buying for future business 
Vertical grain flooring is especially scarce. Spruce manu: 
facturers of course devote themselves almost entirely tc 
manufacturing airplane stock. Few red cedar’ manufac- 
turers cut siding now because of the very high price o! 
logs and the short demand for siding. Siding prices aré 
unchanged: Clear, $26, Coast basis; A, $25, and B, $19. 





Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 28.—Yard stock is a shade weak in 
the face of light demand but present conditions ar¢ 
against price cutting. Mill stocks are low and very badl) 
broken; log prices continue stiff, labor high and exacting, 
and there is a good call for special material. 
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WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—The local market for western pines is 
sluggish, chiefly on account of the slight demand from in- 
terior finish concerns and other lines using such kinds of 
jumber. Prices are high, which is another factor in the 
market demand. Wholesalers report that they find mill 
stocks low and very little concern among mill men whether 
this market at present is willing to consume any of the 
western pine stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2.—-Demand for California pine 
was a shade better last week and there is more activity 
in inquiries. Buyers apparently have held off as long as 
they can before replenishing their stocks. Prices are sat- 
isfactory. Most business comes from country retail yards. 
‘ity consumers use very little stock and factory buying is 
extremely light. The Government demand for box shook 
is especially strong. The Idaho mills are still very short 
of stock because of lack of labor, etc., and there is almost 
no Idaho stock on the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 3.—The California sawmills are so 
handicapped by a shortage of help that wholesalers in the 
Mast find it very difficult to get what lumber they need. 
yrders are much easier to get than the stock, though de- 
ynand is hardly up to the normal at this time. Some mills 
are getting advances of $1 and the general opinion is that 
umber will have another advance. Idaho pine remains 
very scarce. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—The market continues firm at 
unehanged prices. Quotations current for finest grade 
tock are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119; selects, 4/4.to 8/4, 
$108 to $109; fine common, 4/4, $78; 5/4 to 8/4, $85 to $87; 
vo. 1 cuts, 4/4, $60; 5/4 to 6/4, $70; 3/4, $75; barn boards, 
No. 2, 5-inch, $48; 7-inch, $48; 6- to 9-inch, $49. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—The activity with redwood is mostly 
from the industrial trade, this wood along with others 
suffering from the lack of yard business. Despite condi- 
tions, prices remain strong. There is fair business with 
the factories that use redwood. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2.—There is not much demand for 
redwood except for tank stock in, the oil fields, where the 
call for it is very heavy and is hard to fill because not all 
redwood mills are able to furnish that sort of material. 
The siding trade has been especially dull this fall because 
of the dearth of building. Mills do not complain about a 
shortage of business and prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Sept. 29.—The market continues quite 
firm, with good inquiries from the domestic market for 
special orders. Rail business is fair, with prospects of 
improvement. Export business on clears continues to be 
limited by the scarcity of tonnage, but some good ship- 
ments were made during September. Stocks are light in 
the principal countries to which exports are made. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—North Carolina pine exhibits lit- 
tle if any improvement. There is no great demand for 
rough edge, which holds at the same figures quoted last 
week, 4/4 and under 12-inch, $44.75 to $46. Partition has a 
trifle better demand, at last week’s prices. Roofers are 
offered at $30 for 6-inch and $31 for 8-inch. 


New York, Oct. 1.—The market seems more irregular 
than for some time. Wholesalers are not disposed to push 
their stocks for sale. There is a good inquiry for box and 
low grade lumber, but building schedules are less uniform. 
The prospect of further orders for shell box purposes has 
kept much snap in the box demand and prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1.—The North Carolina pine situ- 
ation can not be said to show improvement. Some soften- 
ing in the quotations on transits is noted, but stocks that 
have been placed are very firm. Building operations are 
still very much restricted and the difficulties of transpor- 
tation are as pronounced as before. During the last week 
additional places have been embargoed by the railroads 
«nd all localities which can not be reached by water expe- 
rience more or less difficulty in getting lumber. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 3.—Demand shows little improve- 
ment over a few weeks ago. A larger amount of stock 
is now available at the mills and it is getting to be easier 
to make shipments. Rail conditions are far from normal, 
however, and are likely to continue poor for some time. 
Retailers take little stock, as the building situation is not 
in good shape. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—A slight improvement is noticeable 
locally. Tho it is not worth while getting excited about, 
wholesalers say that the last few days have shown more 
inquiry and a few more orders. Prices are still soft, as 
transits can be had at lower prices than a while ago, 
while wholesalers not doing a transit business are not 
getting as much as they did. The bulk of the present de- 
mand is from factories that are busy turning out mate- 
rials of war. The yard trade is still quiet and there is 
nothing in the situation indicative that it will improve. 
On the whole, there is a better feeling around, and should 
conditions improve October may turn out a better month 
than expected. The most hopeful phase in the yellow pine 
situation is that the Government will continue to need a 
lot of lumber for war purposes and consequently will con- 
tinue to create a demand that will help to make up for the 
lack of it from the yards. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 2.—The market holds firm practi- 
cally thruout, with an excellent demand from the Governt 
ment that more than makes up for whatever slowness 
there is in the civilian trade. Oak continues strong, altho 
average prices figured from actual sales of plain white 
and red aré from 50c to $1 below those of a week ago, 
Ash is strong and moving in large quantities and at good 
prices. Basswood finds heavy demand, so that most of 
the mills are sold up in both green and dry stocks. Re- 
ports indicate heavy inroads upon cottonwood dry stocks 
in all grades, with especial demand for box boards. Fol- 
lowing are the latest average f. o. b. Cincinnati gate- 
way prices for oak: Quartered white oak—FAS, 5¢-inch, 
$62; %-inch, $72; 1-inch, $81; 14-inch, $86; 1%-inch, $86; 
2-inch, $90; selects, 54-inch, $51; %-inch, $59; 1-inch, $65; 
1%-inch, $68; 1%4-inch, $68; 2-inch, $70; No. 1 common and 
Selects, 5g-inch, $38; %-inch, $46; 1l-inch, $55; 114-inch, 
$58; 2-inch, $60; No. 1 common, %-inch, $34; %-inch, $42; 
l-inch, $51; 14-inch, $54; 114-inch, $54; 2-inch, $56; No. 2 
common, %-inch, $25; %-inch, $28; 1-inch, $35; 1%4-inch, 
$88; 11-inch, $38; 2-irich, $40; No. 3 common, 1-inch, $20; 
1%-inch, $22; 1%-tnch, $22; 2-inch, $24. Quartered red 
oak—FAS, 1-inch, $74; 14-inch, $77; 114-inch, $77; 2-inch, 
$79; selects, 1-inch, $56; 1%4-inch, $59; 14%4-inch, $59; 2-inch, 
$61; No. 1 common and selects, 1-inch, $45; 1%-inch, $48: 
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A Truck That Comes Through 


Unusual Situations 


Under favorable conditions of roads and hauling any 
good truck operates satisfactorily. 


It is the exceptional situation that proves the exceptional 
truck —the ability to come through emergencies un- 
harmed. 


The 314-ton U. S. truck of Zeller & Drum, contractors, 
of Swanton, Ohio, has proved that no ordinary mishap 
can stop it. 


Recently a plank on a country bridge gave way and let 
the rear wheels through. The truck was jacked up just 
enough to give the drive wheels a toe hold on the plank 
ahead and the truck pulled itself and its five ton load 
out of the hole. ; 


Turning on a strange road in the dark one night, a rear 
wheel got into a hole so deep the frame was twisted until 
one front wheel was eight inches off the ground. 


Yet the engine continued to run smoothly. A motor less 
flexibly mounted—one not a part of the famous Floating 
Power Plant—would have been stalled by the excessive 
bearing pressures. 


But a chain on the drive wheel enabled the U. S. to pull 
itself and its load out. 


Ability to meet conditions like these, saves trouble and 
expense and increases truck profits. ; 


Worm-Drive 2!4, 344 and 5 ton. Chain-Drive 21/4 and 3!4 ton. 


The UNITED STATES MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Chicago Boston 


Cleveland 
Denver 


Baltimore 
St. Louis 


New York 


Detroit Atlanta 


Dealers in all commercial centers. 
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1%-inch, $48; 2-inch, $50; No. 1 common, 1-inch, $41; 1%4- 
inch, $44; 14-inch, $44; 2-inch, $46; No. 2 common, 1-inch, 
$26; 14-inch, $28; 1144-inch, $28; 2-inch, $30. Plain white oak 
—FAS, %-inch, $49; %-inch, $56; 1-inch, $64; 14%4,-inch, $69; 
1%-inch, $69; 2-inch, $74; selects, 5,-inch, $35; %-inch, 
$42; l-inch, $46; 1%-inch, $51; 1%4-inch, $51; 2-inch, $54; 
No. 1 common and selects, %-inch, $26; %-inch, $34; 
l-inch, $41; 1%-inch, $46; 114-inch, $46; 2-inch, $49; No. 
1 common, %-inch, $23; 34-inch, $31; 1-inch, $39; 14-inch, 
$44; 14-inch, $44; 2-inch, $47; No. 2 common, %-inch, $19; 
%-inch, $22; 1l-inch, $30; 1%4-inch, $32; 1%-inch, $32; 
2-inch, $35; No. 3 common, %-inch, $12; %-inch, $16; 
1-inch, $20; 14-inch, $22; 1%-inch, $22; 2-inch, $25. Plain 
red oak—FAS, %-inch, $49; %-inch, $56; 11-inch, $64; 
1%-inch, $69; 1%-inch, $69; 2-inch, $71; selects, 5-inch, 
$35; %,-inch, $42; 1-inch, $46; 14-inch, $51; 1%-inch, $51; 
2-inch, $53; No. 1 common and selects, %-inch, $26; 
%-inch, $32; 1l-inch, $41; 14-inch, $46; 1%-inch, $46; 
2-inch, $48; No. 1 common, %-inch, $23; %4-inch, $31; 1-inch, 
$39; 14-inch, $44; 1144-inch, $44; 2-inch, $46; No. 2, common, 
%-inch, $19; %-inch, $22; 1-inch, $30; 1%4-inch, $32, 
1%-inch, $32; 2-inch, $34; No. 3 common, %-inch, $12; 
%-inch, $16; l-inch, $21; 1%-inch, $23; 1%-inch, $23; 
2-inch, $25. Following are latest cottonwood average 
f. o. b. Cairo gateway prices: P. & W. No. 1, 22 to 27-inch 
wide, 11-inch thick, $62; P. & W. No. 1, 28-inch and wider. 
j-inch, $72; FAS, 13-inch and wider. 1-inch, $45; 5/4 and 
6/4, $48; 8/4, . FAS, 6 to 12. 1-inch, $38; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$41; 8/4, $47. FAS, 6-inch and up. 1-inch, $38; 5/4 and 
6/4, $45; 8/4, $50. Number 1 common, 1-inch, $34; 5/4 
and 6/4, $36. Number 2 common, 1-inch, $30; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$31. No. 3 common, above three thicknesses, $22. Wagon 
box boards, 9 to 12-inch, $49, and 138 to 17-inch, $63. 








Alexandria, La., Oct. 1.—The following f. o. b. mill prices 
prevail in this section. Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $47; B 
& better EG, $45; B EG, $44; C EG, $35; D EG, $30; No. 
1 EG, $32; No. 2 EG, $24; A FG, $35; B & better FG, $33; 
B.FG, $32; C FG, $29; D FG, $28; No. 1 FG, $29.25; No. 2 
FG, $22; 1x4-inch, A EG, $47.50; B & better EG, $44; B 
EG, $43; C EG, $34.50; D EG, $29.50; No. 1 EG, $30; No. 2 
EG, $23.50; A FG, $35; B & better FG, $32; B FG, $31.50; 
C FG, $30; D FG, $28; No. 1 FG, $29; No. 2 FG, $21.50. 
Ceiling—s-inch, B & better, $29; No. 1, $27; No. 2, $21; 
%-inch, B & better, $26.50; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; %-inch, 
B & better, $33.50; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $24. Partition— 
4-inch, B & better, $33.50; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $24; 6-inch, 
B & better, $36. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $25; 
No. 1, $22: No. 2, $18. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, 
$32; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $22.50. Finish—B & better sur- 
faced—1x4-inch, $32; 1x6-inch, $34; 1x8-inch, $34.50; 1x5 
to 10-inch, $35.50; 1x12-inch, $36; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $39; 
1% x4 to 12-inch, $38; B & better, 15-inch, $36; C surfaced 
-—1x4-inch, $30; 1x6-inch, $32; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$34; 1x12-inch, $34; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $36; 144x4 to 12-inch, 
$25.50. Rough  finish—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $33; 
1x8-inch, $33; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, $35; 
1%x4 to 12-inch, $36.50; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $36. Casing & 
base—4- and 6-inch, $39.50; 8- and 10-inch, $40.50. Jambs 
—4- and 6-inch, $42; 14-, 1%- and 2-inch, $46. Molding 
62 per cent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $25.50; 
other lengths, $25; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $25; other 
lengths, $24.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, $28; 
1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, $27. Fencing— 
No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $18.50; 1x4-inch CM, 
$18.75; 1x6-inch, $20.50; 1x6-inch CM, $21. Fencing—No. 3 
(all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $14.50; 1x4-inch CM, $14.50; 
1x6-inch, $14.75; 1-6-inch CM, $15. Boards—No.° 1, 
%x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 
13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.25; %x10, 
14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.25; 13/16x10, 14- 
and 15-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26.50; %x12, 14- and 
16-foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50; 13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, 
$28.50; other lengths, $29; No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, 
$20.50; 13/16x8, $21; 3x10, $20.50; 13/16x10, $21; %4x12, 
$21.50; 13/16x12, $22; No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 4x8, $17.50; 
13/16x8, $18; %4x10, $17.50; 13/16x10, $18; %4x12, $18; 
13/16x12, $18.50. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$25.50; other lengths, $26; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25; 
other lengths, $25.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other 
lengths, $26.50; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $21; 
1x10-inch, $21; 1x12-inch, $22. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 
1x8-inch, $17; 1x10-inch, $17.50; 1x12-inch, $18.50. Car 
material—All 1x4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, $38; No. 
1 siding, $32; No. 1 roofing, $28; No. 1 lining, $29.50; No. 2 
siding, $19.50; No. 2 roofing, $18; No. 2 lining, $18.50. All 
2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $25; No. 2 decking, 
$21; heart face decking, $26. Plaster lath—No. 1, $3.80; 
No. 2, $38. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $14.50; 8- and 10-foot, 
$15.50; 12-foot and longer, $17. Stringers—90 percent 
heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $36; 28-foot, 
$40; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $32; 28-foot, $36. Caps— 
Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $32; 14-foot, $32; 14x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $32.25; 14-foot, $32.50; No. 1 S4S, 12x14-inch, 
12-foot, $28; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $28.50. Sills—36-foot, $36: 
38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, $55. Ties—6x8-inch, 
8-foot, rough heart, $26; No. 1 square E&S, $21; 7x8-inch, 
9-foot, rough heart, $25; No. 1 square E&S, $20; 6x8-inch, 
8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $25.50. No. 1 rough, $20.50. Oil rig 
timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $25.50; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $25.15; 
2x10 to 10x10-inch, $27.56; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $30.56; 2x14, 
16-inch and up, $32.25. Paving block stock—No. 1 E&S 
$20.50; No. 1 square, E&S, $21; rough heart, $23. Grooved 
roofing—No. 1, 1xl0-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other 
lengths, $25.50. No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $21. Di- 
mensions—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 to $3 off list; 10-, 12-, 
14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 to $3 off list; 22- and 
24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 to $3 off list; No. 3, all lengths 
and sizes, average price, $14.50. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 1.—Today’s reports indicate 
some gain in the volume of new business, together with 
a decline in the volume of shipments last week. Yard 
stock still takes the ‘‘quiet’’ rating. Government orders 
continue, and there is active request for timbers and 
special cuttings. Mill stocks of dimension are being re- 
duced, tho it is said that price concessions on this and 
one or two other items are still being offered here and 
there. The car situation is not altogether satisfactory 
by any means, tho Government business is moved 
promptly and many of the mills report a fair supply of 
cars available for movement of other business. While 
the outlook is for restricted building in the cities, which 
will of course affect yellow pine demand, the fall trade 
prospect is in other respects considered favorable by 
many observers. 








Hattiesburg, Miss., Sept. 29.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 2%-inch, 
C EG, $34; No. 2 EG, $26; B&better FG, $30; No. 1 FG, 
$26; No. 2 FG, $18; 3%4-inch C EG, $34; No. 2 EG, $29; 
B&better FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $27; No. 2 FG, $20. Ceiling— 
%-inch, B&better, $28.50; No. 1, $26; 5¢-inch, B&better, 
$28; No. 2, $18; %-inch, B&better, $35.75; No. 1, $29; No. 2, 
$20. Partition—3%-inch, B&better, $34.50; No. 1, $29. 
Drop siding—6-inch, Bé&better, $30; No. 1, $27; No. 2, 
$21.50. Finish—B&better surfaced, 1x4-inch, $35.25; 1x6- 


inch, $35.25; 1x10-inch, $35.50; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $36; 1%4- 
and 2x4- to 12-inch, $40. Casing & base—Bé&better 1x4- 
and 6-inch, $35.50; 1x8- and 10-inch, $36.50. Boards—No. 1, 
1x4-inch CM, $28.50; 1x6-inch, $30.50; 1x6-inch CM, $30.25; 
1x8-inch shiplap, $25; 1x12-inch, $26.50; No. 2,.1x6- to 
12-inch, $20.50; 1x4-inch, $18.50; 1x6-inch, $20.25; 1x6- 
inch CM, $20; 1x8-inch, $21.75; 1x8-inch shiplap, $22.25; 
1x10-inch, $20.50; 1x10-inch shiplap, $21.50; 1x12-inch, 
$26.50; No. 3, 1x6- to 12-inch, $17; 1x8-inch, $17.50; 1x8- 
inch shiplap, $17.50; 1x10-inch, $17.50; 1x12-inch, $18.25. 
Dimension—No. 1, 2x4-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14-foot, $20; 16- 
foot, $20; 18-foot, $21.75; 2x6-inch, 12-foot, $20; 14-foot, 
$20; 16-foot, $21.75; 20-foot, $20; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, $22; 
2x10-inch, 12-foot, $22.50; 14-foot, $20.50; 16-foot, $23.50; 
18-foot, $24; 20-foot, $24; 22-foot, $26. Number 2, 2x4-inch, 
10-foot, $21; 12-foot, $19; 14-foot, $20; 16-foot, $20; 2x12- 
inch, 16-foot, $18.50. Plaster lath—%g-inch, 4-foot, No. 1, 
$3.95; No. 2, $3. Car decking—Number 1, 9- or 18-foot, 
$24.75; 10- or 20-foot, $24. Timbers—8-inch and under, 20- 
foot and under, $22.25. Car sills—SE&S, 7-inch, 38-foot, 
$31; 8-inch, 36-foot, $30; 8-inch, 40-foot, $31.50. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 3.—Transit stock con- 
tinues on the downward trend in prices and continued 
shipments from the mills seem assured. Some items in 
transit have been sold recently at $10.50 below list quota- 
tions and quotations received from mills today quoted 
2x12-inch at $3.50 off list at points of shipping. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 2.—Altho there was no change in 
prices for southern yellow pine in the St. Louis market 
within the last week, there was a better tone to the mar- 
ket, and there was a slight increase in inquiries and some 
improvement in demand. The demand for timbers still 
features the market, and they seem difficult to obtain 
even at any price. City demand continues far short of 
expectations, and the country buyer has not yet gotten 
into the market heavily. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2.—An increase in inquiries is 
noted, but there has not been a corresponding increase 
in actual orders, and trade continues quiet. Retailers all 
are very cautious and apparently not much interested in 
the market altho their inquiries show that there is more 
inclination to watch the situation. Many shipments are 
delayed because of inability to get cars. There is a con- 
siderable falling off in the number of transit cars, the 
number being only about 20 percent of the total of a month 
ago. Asa result transit prices are steadier, and mill ship- 
ment quotations hold their own. Government orders are 
still a big factor, altho they are smaller. Ship builders, 
however, help materially to take care of the mill output. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—On one hand, continued permits 
have allowed further slight improvement in the movement 
of southern lumber, but on the other business in southern 
yellow pine here is not any too brisk, largely owing to the 
dullness in building house construction. Prices show a 
tendency to ease a bit, some dealers evidently desiring a 
quicker movement from their yards. Quotations remain 
practically the same, however. They are: Partition, B & 
better, %,x34-inch, $41 to $43; flooring, A, $52.50 to $58; 
B, $51 to $55; C, $43.75 to $48. Partition prices vary some- 
what, and very little business is being done in it. Demand 
for flooring is quiet. Number 2 common sells at $30 for 
6-inch and $31 for S-inch, with some shading in some 
instances. Number 2 is a bit easier. It is said some 
dealers have sold 6-inch as low as $29 and $28.50. 


New York, Oct. 1.—Little improvement is reported in 
the demand but some headway is noted on shipments 
coming thru Norfolk. Spot stocks are scarce and poorly 
broken. Orders from ship building sources continue good. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 2.—Just a hesitancy over future 
possibilities is noted in the yellow pine trade. If any- 
thing, the change in the tone is one of more stability. 
Prices are not any weaker, but there is less irrational 
fluctuation noted in mill lists. Many of the wholesalers 
“keep from under’’ at present, waiting for a more satis- 
factory view of the conditions of business that are ap- 
proaching with the winter months. There is no change in 
the demand for low grade steck, which is selling in large 
volume. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 3.—The market shows less strength, 
owing to the larger number of transit cars offering. But 
the weakness does not go far and is not expected to, as 
dealers feel that cars are bound to be quite scarce this 
fall. The building situation shows up rather poorly. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 2.—Government requirements are 
said to continue in excess of production, and shipments of 
timbers are increasing in volumre. These grades hold 
strongly to lists, but concessions are made on some items 
not taken heavily by the Government. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1.—A letting down in Government 
requirements of longleaf pine is evident. Work on most 
of the cantonments is approaching completion, but there 
is said to be enough additional building in prospect to call 
for many millions more feet of lumber apart from the pri- 
vate requirements, so that a good market appears to be 
assured. The railroads are still unable to furnish an ade- 
quate number of:cars and deliveries are attended with seri- 
ous delays. Freight embargoes also hamper the shipments 
and reduce the volume of business. The stocks held here 


are quite small. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 1.—Demand continues of fair 
tho scarcely seasonable volume, with some items of lower 
grade stock moving more freely than the remainder of 
the list. Inquiry is picking up again as the trade gets a 
better line on its fall needs and the opinion is expressed 
in some quarters that the fall business, in spite of the 
current slackening of building activity in the cities, will 
develop good proportions. Mill stocks are rather lower 
than last year, and still somewhat broken. Car supply 
appears to be adequate for present demands, but predic- 
tions are that it will go short later in the season. Prices 
are firmly held. 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—Demand is only fair, the bulk of it 
coming from factories. Cypress, like other woods, is suf- 
fering from the lack of normal yard trade. Prices are 
steady despite the light demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1.—The following advances on 
cypress became effective today: 11-inch factory selects, 
$1.50; 1%-inch shop, $1.50; 2-inch shop, $1; B, 1-inch, $1; 
other thicknesses, 50 cents; 1x13-inch and wider, A, $2; B, 
$3; 1x16-inch, A, $3; B, $2; 1x18-inch, A, $5; B, $4; 1x20- 
inch, A, $4; B, $3; 1x24-inch, A, $4; B, $5. Local yards are 
well stocked, as are manufacturing consumers, and there 
is little buying at present. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2.—There still is a dearth of de- 
mand and the mills meantime are getting caught up with 









their order files and are in position to handle more orders 
if they were forthcoming. Lath are as scarce as ever, but 
other items, except fencing, which is in very strong de- 
mand for the rural trade, are not going briskly. How- 
ever, there is no weakening in prices. Factories buy for 
current needs, which are not heavy, and are not laying up 
stock. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—The market is very firm. De- 
mand is good and the supply exasperatingly small, tho 
more carloads of cypress are coming thru via New York. 
Many orders for cypress are still weeks and even months 
overdue. Quotations are: Ones and two, 4/4, $58 to $60: 
5/4, 6/4, $60 to $62; 8/4, $64.25 to $65.75; No. 1 shop, 4/4, 
$37 to $38.50; 5/4, 6/4, $44 to $46. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 2,.—The market is described as 
drifting. There is a fair demand, but of late inquiries have 
been slow in developing into bookings. Shipments from 
mills are more satisfactory, yet few concessions from list 
prices are made. 


New York, Oct. 1.—Trade is quieter than last month, but 
prices continue strong. Little stock is available. The lack 
of new building accounts for the small volume of new 
business from millwork sources; but any improvement in 
the building demand will create a decided flurry from 
small factories. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1.—There has been no notable 
change in the cypress situation. Yard stocks are light, 
and any decided quickening in the inquiry is certain to 
be felt almost immediately in the market. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 3.—Some buyers report great delay 
in the shipment of their orders from the mill, and car 
shortage seems to be continuing as a factor in restrainin; 
business. Local yards get a mixed-car demand of fai: 
proportions and look for moderately good trade this fall. 
Prices are steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 3.—There is no change this week in th 
red cedar and white cedar shingle quotations, red cedar: 
continuing to sell at $4.21 for clears and $3.32 for stars 
Chicago basis, while the quotations on white cedars are 
$4.25 for extras, $3.25 for standards and $2.25 for sound 
butts, Chicago basis. Lath are scarce and strong in pric 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 2.—No increased acti, - 
ities are reported in the shingle market. Prices and de- 
mand are far from strong and no developments are ex- 
pected that will change the general trade conditions. 
Lath holds firm in price, tho not being in active demand, 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1.—The shingle market remains 
stationary, at prices that have not changed for the last 
six or seven weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—The shingle and lath market is 
still very quiet owing to the continued dullness of dwell- 
ing house construction. Lath are the weakest, prices for 
them fluctuating considerably. They are quoted at $4.65 to 
$4.75 for 15-inch, and $4.35 for 1%4-inch. ‘The shingle 
market is also quiet, tho dealers hope the fall will bring 
some improvement. Extra clears are still quoted at $4.50 
to $4.80, and clears at $4.15 to $4.25. Red cedars are 
scarce and prices vary, the best clears being quoted at 
close to $5. Demand for clapboards is very small and the 
supply is not great. Four-foot extras are quoted at $56 
to $60 and 4-foot clears at $54 to $58. Furring for crating 
and other purposes is in good demand, and not much is 
available. Prices are firm, 2-inch bundled and 38-inch being 
quoted at $30. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 2.—Some falling off of the limited 
demand is reported and distributors believe the bulk of 
business for this season has been transacted. Prices are 
strong, however, but not higher. 

Baltimore, Oct. 1.—While construction work makes ho 
extraordinary demands upon stocks of shingles and lath, 
the offerings here are not so liberal as to indicate ai 
excess of supplies over the demand, and the range of pric 
is quite firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 3.—Local retail yards have a prett) 
fair number of shingles on hand and the general report i: 
that stocks hold on longer than usual, because of indif 
ferent building operations. <A revival of building ought to 
clean up these stocks without much delay, but nothing i: 
this line seems to be in sight. Arrivals of shingles con 
tinue to be much smaller than in most years. Prices ar 
soft. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 1.—Cypress shingles are still in 
subnormal stock at the mills and current demand is strong 
enough to prevent accumulations, tho manufacturers are 
contriving to improve their assortments to some extent. 
Cypress lath move in about the usual volume on mixed 
car orders. Quotations on both are reported unchanged 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2.—Continued lack of demand fo 
red cedar shingles has caused a further easing off in 
prices, especially on clears. The curtailed production has 
balanced the light demand considerably, but can _ not 
match it entirely. Stars are now quoted at $2.20, Coast 
basis, and clears at from $3 to $3.05. Retailers buy onl) 
as actually needed and there is no improvement. in the 
trade. There are comparatively few transit cars on the 
market now and transit prices are somewhat steadier. 
Manufacturers complain more of the lack of cars and 
shipments are being somewhat delayed. 


Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 28.—Business in red cedar shingles 
is reported not rushing, Prices on stars are about $2.25 
and on clears about $3.15, some variations being noted, 
especially on clears. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 1.—While demand continues 
light, transit offerings are smaller than ever and therefore 
the market seems a little stronger, tho there is very little 
interest in it. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 28..—_Demand for red cedar shingles 
continues at a minimum, with production fully able to 
meet all demands. Manufacturers and wholesalers be- 
lieve buying has about ceased for this season and do not 
look forward to any heavy purchases until spring. Stars 
are still quoted at $2.25, eastern delivery, while clears have 
been wavering between $3.05 and $3.10. 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.—The shook market is still one of 
the few bright spots in the market. Prices have stiffened 
and today’s quotations show a rise of at least 50 cents 
over last week’s. 
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